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LINLEY ROCHFORD, 

CHAPTER L 

TEtE HONEYMOON AND HOMR 

There was not surely in all the world a being more happy 
chan Linley Eochford, when, a newly-made wife, just after 
her wedding tour, she came with her husband to his home. 
Their wooing ought to have been happy, according to the old 
Bong, for it was not long a-doing. Lialey had two good old 
spinster relatives who kept a school for English girls at Bonn, 
and there she was brought up, her father and mother having 
died ever so long ago, imtil Mr. Rochford, happening to pass 
a few weeks at Bonn, and visiting the school to see the 
daughter of an old friend, cast his handsome dark-brown 
eyes upon the pretty, fair-haired, vivacious, clever girl, and 
straightway fell in love with her. He visited her relatives 
often ; he saw great talent as well as charm in Linley ; his 
manners delighted her ; she could hardly believe in her good 
fortune and dignity when he really asked her to marry him; 
and, being quite satisfied that she loved him to distraction, 
she never dreamed of refusing or even hesitating. He seemed 
to her less like a man than a divinity. There had been many 
clouds over her early life, but she had passed her time on the 
whole usefully, actively, and happily enough at Bonn, with 
the kind, neat, busy old women; and she had that sort of 
nature which will endeavour to find practical happiness in 
everything. Still, the prospect which her hfe began to open 
was somewhat too mild and gray to satisfy quite the imagina- 
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. S UNLE Y ROCHFORD. 

tion of a clever and spirited girl of twenty \ and there were 
ghostly evenings when Linley sometimes caught herself shud- 
dering. Therefore the mere sight and acquaintanceship of so 
handsome, dignified, and charming a man as Mr. Bochford 
were a delightful distraction ; but to become his wife was to 
be translated living into paradise. 

To account for Mrs. Eochford's rather odd name, it should 
be said that she was baptised Felicia Linley. Linley was the 
name of her mother, and of the maiden relatives ; and out of 
fondness for the name and them, her mother always called 
the child Linley, and by degrees the Felicia faded altogether 
away and was hardly remembered. At Bonn some of the 
saucy English schoolgirls would sometimes nickname her 
"Linley Murray," which was absurd, because, as more sensible 
girls pointed out, the name of the illustrious grammarian was 
" Lindley," and Linley and Lindley are entirely different. 

Now, after many years* absence, Linley had come to her 
own country, the happy and proud young wife of a rich, 
handsome, and accomplished man. The wedded pair had 
made a tour of Switzerland and Italy, where Mr. Eochford 
found a fresh and keen delight in showing everything to his 
young companion. He had been all over those places often 
before, and only cared for them now because they pleased 
her. He was just of the age to impress a young woman with 
a sense of dignity and superiority. When he first came to 
know Linley, he was exactly twice her age ; that is, she was 
nineteen and a half and he was thirty-nine. He used to 
amuse himself by commenting on the fact when they were 
engaged, and used to tell her what a dreadful thing it would 
be as years rolled on, because, as he was now double herbage, 
of course when she was thirty he must needs be sixty; when she 
attained the beautiful matronhood of forty he must be eighty; 
and so on. A handsome man of forty is sometimes rather 
vain of his years, and inclined to be coquettish about them. 
But Linley found another way of looking at the paradox, for 
on her twentieth birthday he was only thirty-nine and a half, 
therefore no longer double her age ; therefore she was gaining 
on L'm ; therefore she would always keep gaining at increasing 
rate ^ dierefore, if they lived long enough, they would come 
to be exactly the same age at last, and then they would both 
stop, not grow any more^ 
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THE HONEYMOON AND HOME. % 

Mr. Eochford had brought his wife to a fine old house 
which he had in the country, near the village of Dripdeanham 
and on the edge of the sea. They arrived at night, and saw 
nobody but the servants. To-morrow they were likely to 
receive some visits. 

"A queer lot about here, Linley," said her husband. 
"There aren't more than half a dozen people at most that 
you could care to talk to ; and these are all eccentrics, more 
or less. I have got them about me somehow — I don't well 
know how ; but 1 think commonplace people bore me. We 
shall see enough of Hum in town, you know." 

"I like eccentric people," said Linley cordially, for she 
would have liked anything just then that suited him. "1 
detest commonplace." 

"Then what will you do when we go to London?" Mr. 
Bochford asked, with a smile. 

"I am sure your friends are not commonplace; at least 
they will not seem so to me. But then with you I should 
rather have no friends. What do we want with friends 1 " 

They were in Mr. Eochford's library, and he was seated in 
an easy-chair, surveying his shelves with an eye of studious 
affection, which became his handsome face; for Eochford, 
though he had long ceased laborious study of any kind, still 
loved his books, and liked to dip into them here and there 
and to talk about them. As Linley spoke she knelt on the 
carpet near him, and leaned upon his knee, and looked up 
with her bright, gray, yearning eyes into his dark eyes, and 
almost unconsciously he caressed her fair hair with his large 
white hand. Then there was a moment's silence, while her 
eyes — she knew not why — moistened with happiness, hope, 
and gratitude unspeakable. 

It began to grow late ; and it was one of Mr. Eochford's 
bachelor habits, which he had not shaken off in matrimony, to 
finish every night an hour or so of solitary reading with a cigar. 
He loved memoirs, gossiping biographies, familiar studies 
of character, the lighter Latin poets, the Greek anthology, 
and bright agreeable reading of all kinds — ^not, however, down 
to the level of novels and magazines. Linley thought she 
knew his ways already, and she knew that it was time now 
for her to go. She stooped over his chair, kissed him on the 
forehead, and positively blushed as she kissed him ; then left 
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4 LINLE Y ROCUFORD. 

him. In her heart she rather liked his sta3ring behind and 
reading alone and smoking. It seemed manly, and one other 
evidence of superiority over woman \ and all her pride was 
now in the great qualities of her husband. 

In the hall, a little way from the library door, Linley found 
a candlestick — a pretty, curious bit of antique bronze, shaped 
like a classic lamp — ^with a c£^ndle already lighted. Betuming 
towards the stairs, she had to pass the door of the library, 
which stood open. She paused on the threshold and looked 
in, holding her little lamp pver her head. Her youthful, 
beautiful face, with the thick short curls of fair hair, her full 
healthy figure, the bare and shapely arm, now displayed by 
the loose sleeve of her dress as she held up the lamp, and the 
expression of earnest affection and admiration in her eyes as 
she looked at her husband, would have made, in the softened 
light of the room, a pretty picture. Mr. Eochford lost the 
picture, though he was placed in the best position to study it, 
and although he would have enjoyed it. He was reading, and 
did not look up. Linley was perhaps not sorry that she had 
not disturbed him, and she stole away. 

There was so much moonlight in her bedroom that she 
lighted no other candle, and hid as well as she could the flamt» 
of the one she carried, in order to enjoy the beauty of the 
soft rays. Linley looked out of the window, over the shrubs 
and through the trees and across the sloping lawn, until on 
the far horizon she saw a silvery glitter strange to her, and 
seeming exquisitely weird and supernatural in the moonlight. 
Suddenly her heart leaped up with wonder and delight, as 
she knew it to be the sea. Opening the window and leaning 
out into the night, she tried to study the whole scene. She 
could see on the left the hill, up whose side the neighbouring 
village straggled ; could discern twinkling lights, and could 
hear the barking of a dog. 

"Are they all as happy there as I ami" thought the young 
wife. ** Ah, no ; they cannot be ! The world can't have many 
people as happy as 1 1" 

It might have seemed almost as an answer to her words 
that a low, wild, wailing cry floated through the night 
Linley could not tell whence it came. It might have been 
the scream of a sea-bird, or the signal call from a fisher-boat 
to some one on the shore ; or it might, perhaps, have been a 
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DRIPDEANHAM NEIGHBOURS. 5 

wail from some mourner in the village. Whatever it was, it 
fell with a chilling and painful effect upon Linley's enthu- 
siastic heart and excited nerves. 

'^ There must be unhappiness down there/' she said to 
herself. " There must be poverty and struggle and ill-health ; 
sick children, I suppose^ and sorrowing mothers — perhaps a 
young widow lamenting over her lost husband. Life is 
terrible — I am afraid to be happy. I must try to help and 
serve every one here, and do all the good I can ; there is no 
other way of excusing myself for being so very, very happy.*' 



CHAPTER IL 

DRIPDEANHAM NEIGHBOURS. 

The house in which Mr. Rochford lived, and which had 
become Linley's first home in England, was not by anjr 
means one of the stately homes of England, standing beauti- 
ful amid ancestral trees. The trees certainly were ancestral, 
and the house was old enough for stateliness, but it was 
simply a good, solid, ancient English house of the comfortable 
middle-class kind, with a patch of ground round about it, a 
lawn in the front, some shrubs in the back, and considerable 
damp and gloom in all but the finest part of the year. It 
had belonged to Mr. Rochford's mother and her family, and 
it was from her it came to him ;.and one of his softer veins 
was filled with a love for his mother. Therefore, while he 
had furnished the house inside luxuriously, he had left the 
onter aspect of things much as it had been for generations. 
The house had the advantage of being comparatively near 
town, and yet stood in one of the most old-fashioned, immov- 
able, uncivilised seacoast villages to be found anywhere all 
over England. Some new comers had of late settled around 
Dripdeanham, but the population in general had borne the 
same names and sat round the same hearth-fires for genera- 
tions. There were people in that village who still hated the 
French ; and the majority were very sore against the Russians 
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6 UNLEY ROCHFORD. 

because of the Crimean war. In Dripdeanham there were 
several families of the same name, and they had been distin- 
guished for generations by a sort of geographical or topo- 
graphical mark of recognition. Thus there were the Bullams, 
pure and simple ; then there were the Bullams of the Green, 
who resided over against the public playground ; and the 
Bullams of the Pump, because the conmion supply of water 
was to be had in front of the residence of this branch of the 
family. 

Mr. Rochford was not by any means a very wealthy man, 
as wealth is understood in our days. Even in this retirement, 
where he had long been a sort of Triton among the minnows — 
and which probably he liked for that very reason — there had 
lately settled an uneducated and uncouth person who could 
have bought him out of everything and hardly missed the 
cost. But Eochford was rich enough to keep this place and 
a handsome house in town, and to live very comfortably or 
luxuriously, and not to care about pounds, or hardly even 
about hundreds. He could, if he liked, have made a respect- 
able figure even as a county member, although, of course, he 
could not pretend to maintain an establishment such as would 
suit a marquis, or to give away a park to his native town as 
a successful manufacturer might do. Nor was he of very 
good family, except on the mother's side; for, in fact, his 
father had been in trade, and he himself was twenty years of 
age before the father retired from business. Mr. Rochford 
did not therefore endeavour to push himself into great society 
anywhere. He preferred to be great among smaller men 
rather than small among greater. He had no objection to 
being thought a patron, but could never have endured being 
patronised. Perhaps one reason, with other and finer ones, 
for his having hastened to marry penniless Linley was that 
he liked to do a magnificent thing, and to marry a girl who 
should feel that she owed all to him. 

Thus, indeed, did Linley feel When the sun streamed 
in upon her the first morning of her awakening in the home 
that seemed to her so splendid and stately, it bore upon its 
rays a whole flood of almost unbearable happiness. She had 
to command herself and compel herself to think calmly over 
the whole thing, in order not to be too much elated. She 
was rather shy of seeing the unfamiliar faces of the servants, 
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or anybody; and feared lest she should be thought absurd or 
undignified if she made her sense of happiness too manifest 

Linley was expressing some of her conscientious scruples 
about her too great happiness that morning to her husband 
as they dallied over their breakfast. The exquisite breath 
of early summer through the open windows seemed to woo 
them into the outer air, and filled her fancies with all the 
vague sensuous delights of perfume and dream, or as if there 
were a soft strain of music accompanying her talk. " At least 
it seems so to me,*' she said. "I don't know whether it's 
utter nonsense, dear, or not ; but that delicious breath from 
outside does seem like music very low and sweet accompany^ 
ing all we say." 

Mr. Eochford smiled and said nothing, and Linley went 
back to her dread of being too happy and the necessity of 
doing something to earn, as it were, her wages of happiness, 
when the card of a visitor was brought. 
. "I knew it," said Mr. Eochford; "it could be nobody 
else at such an hour as this. Now, Linley, you are in for it. 
This is the best companion if you like him, and the greatest 
bore if you don't. This is Tuxham." 

" Mr. Tuxham — oh yes ; the eccentric person you told me 
of, who is so odd and clever." 

" We'll see him \ " This was put in the form of an inquiry, 
but Mr. Eochford was already on the point of telling the 
servant to show Mr. Tuxham in. 

" I suppose so," said Linley as cheerfully as she could. " I 
shall be as glad to see him as I can be to see anybody who 
interrupts us." 

Linley glanced at the visitor's card. It bore in plain and 
square letters the bluff name of " Thomas Tuxham," without 
prefix or addition of any kind. In a moment Mr. Tuxham 
himself entered the room. He was a square-shouldered man, 
with a rolling walk something lilce that of a sailor ; a sharp 
bloodless face, eagle beak, and — as Linley noticed first of all 
— wonderful steel-gray eyes with a peculiar light in them. 
They seemed the more odd because of a frequent blinking of 
the eyelids. Mr. Tuxham was apparently somewhere between 
fifty and sixty years of age — nearer . perhaps to sixty than to 
fifty. He bowed not ungracefully to Linley as she greeted 
him, and there was a genuine and friendly warmth in the 
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few welcoming words that passed between him and Air. 
Kochford. 

"And so you have got married — Benedick the married 
man 1 " Mr. Tuxham said in a deep voice, and with a strong 
northern accent of some kind unfamiliar to Linley's ear. 
"Well, the temptation was great. You have a beautiful 
young wife ; and she looks good too." 

" She's very good, Tuxham," Mr. Rochford said, smiling. 
" You may take my word for that." 

"Well, now, I don't know. You're not impartial A man 
with a pretty young wife, especially if he isn't very young 
himself, is apt to judge like a fool. No, I'll not take your 
word for it ; I prefer to have her word.** 

" Very good \ ask her." 

" So I mean to. Stand up, my dear, and come over here 
to the bright light, and let me look at you." 

Linley thought it her best course to enter frankly into the 
spirit of the tMng. She rose promptly and good-humouredly, 
and went over to where he was standing near the window. 

" Come, that's a good girl," he said. " I hate women 
who make a work about everything, and an affectation. I 
like women to behave like sensible creaturea I have out- 
lived the time when little airs and graces could have any 
effect." 

" I think I am a sensible creature," said Linley ; " and you 
may be sure I shall not trouble myself with any little airs or 
graces unless they come naturally." 

" Just so ; only don*t begin by praising yourself, my dear. 
That's a bad beginning. Now, let me see your face." 

She looked up, praying inwardly that her face would not . 
crimson or show any sign of embarrassment, and she met the 
penetrating gleam of his eyes, which now had a curious kind 
of pathos in them. He looked into her face for several seconds 
without speaking. 

" Is the inspection over, Tuxham 1 " asked Eochford, who 
was getting a little tired. 

" Yes, it's over." He took her hand kindly and gave it a 
gentle pressure, as if to signify that she was released. 

" I like your face, my dear," he said as she returned to her 
seat much relieved. "Not for its beauty — I don't mean that ; 
but because it seems loyal and true. Keen too, though ; you 
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observe people, don't you, a good deal, while they are not 
thinking of you 1 " 

" I don't know, Mr. Tozham. I really haren't thought 
about it" 

"Very like, very like — unconscious as yet; but it will 
come, I'm afraid. Touches of satire, too, I should say — unde- 
veloped. Good deal of contempt for human weakness, perhaps, 
and some pity too. Well, well 1 " 

" Our friend is a profound believer in physiognomy, Linley," 
said Mr. Eochford. 

" Now, Eochford, you know it's quite wrong to say that,'* 
Mr. Tuxham exclaimed with something like anger in his eyes. 
** You know that I despise all that quackery — physiognomy 
and phrenology and all the rest of it — when it pretends to be 
a science. Do you think a man believes in astrology, because 
when the stars are clear in a certain atmosphere he reads that 
his to-morrow's picnic will have fine weather 1 Do you think 
sucb a face as that will not tell its tale to any eyes that can 
read — before the world has varnished it over out of all mean- 
ing % I see herself in her face as yet, that's all The page is 
open, and I read the story. No sorcery in that, Eochford — ^is 
there?" 

"There is riot much to read, I am afraid," said Linley. 
" No story of any consequence that I know of as yet." 

" My wife has been telling me that she is afraid she is too 
happy, Tuxham," said Eochford ; " and she thinks she ought 
to take on herself the burden of other people's unhappiness 
in order to reassure herself! Can you help her to any choice 
cases of misery 1 " 

** Well, we have a pretty fair selection in these parts. But 
I don't know — I shouldn't think, somehow, Mrs. Eochford 
will always be driven to bungling good deeds, as they are called, 
by any lack of care on her own behalf. There's a sensitive- 
ness there now ; you must take good care of her." 

" Why, Tuxham, you are like the croaking raven to-day," 
Eochford replied. 

" I am not at all afraid," said Linley. " I know he'll take 
care of me, Mr. Tuxham." 

" Hates me and thinks me her mortal enemy already," said 
Mr. Tuxham gravely. "Sets me down as a rude person 
without manners, and who doesn't believe her dear husband 
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is a divinity. No, ma'am ; you needn't protest — I know you 
do think all this. There's one pecaliarity common to all 
women that they never lose, and that is that you can always 
know when they are offended by the tone of their voice, even 
if they don't know it themselves. No matter ; I hope I am 
above bearing malice. Women don't like me in general, Mrs. 
Rochford, because they see that I know them too well But 
I hope you will be an exception." 

" But, Mr. Tuxham," Linley asked, " how do you come to 
be so profound a master of the characters of women ) My 
husband has told me that you were never married." 

" That's it 1 That's why I understand women — because I 
never was absorbed in one of them. A married man never 
can study women impartially." 

" Are all married men, then, absorbed in their wives 1 " 
Linley asked. " Novel-writers don't say so." 

" Absorbed in the sense of adoration, no ; but absorbed in 
the sense of study, yes. They take all their notions from the 
model before them, whether they like it or not. You may be 
sure Socrates held it for an article of faith in his secret heart 
that the most delightful woman he saw was only Xantippe 
disguised. Now I study woman — not a woman — because I 
have time and opportunity, not being married ; and I am 
glad to see that you understand Latin, Mrs. Eochford." 

While Tuxham was talking, Mr. Rochford had been taking 
up and putting down a book here and there, glancing into a 
page, reading a few lines, then turning to some other book. 
One little volume which he had taken up and put down again 
lay on the breakfast table near Linley's elbow ; she took it 
up almost unconsciously, glanced at a page of it, became sud- 
denly mindful that she was doing something rather rude as 
Mr. Tuxham was talking almost exclusively to her, and hastily 
dropped it, hoping that he had not observed her. When she 
heard his last remark she grew red for the first time since his 
entrance. 

" How did you know — why do you say so \ " was all she 
could put into confused words. 

" Can't I see that the book you have put down this moment 
is Lucretius 1 " 

" Yes, I opened the book, but why do you think I under- 
stand Latin)" 
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" Do you suppose I don't know the expression with which 
one looks at a book one can read from that which comes over 
the face when we look at a book we can't read % Did you 
ever read Lucretius, my dear 1 '' 

" Never, Mr. Tuxham." 

"No, I suppose not. But you understand Latin all the 
same." 

" Do you know Latin, Linley 1 " asked her husband in sur- 
prise. 

" I can read it, dear " 

"Of course* you can!" interrupted Mr. Tuxham trium- 
phantly, 

" I learned it at Bonn, by the help of one of our old teachers, 
and because I thought it would make me more useful to my 
aunts. But I don't know it in any scholarly way at all I 
can just read it to please myself 

" Why, Linley," Mr. Kochford said, " you take more trouble 
to hide your accomplishments than most other women do to 
»how them off." 

" That, too, is a kind of vanity," Mr. Tuxham remarked 
sententiously. 

" It was downright vanity of the most commonplace kind 
in this instance," said Linley. "I thought a woman who 
knew anything of Latin would be considered a disagreeable 
sort of creature, and associated with spectacles and blue 
stockings. That is why I hid my tiny rushlight of classical 
knowledge under a bushel; and now you know the whole 
secret." 

"Perhaps you have studied Greek, too," Mr. Rochford 
remarked with a smile. 

" No, I'm not so bad or so good as that. I did try the 
alphabet, but I hadn't time or patience to get any further." 

" Well, look here," Mr. Tuxham said, rising abruptly, " are 
you going to have a look at the village and the people and 
the sea, and how and all about it to-day, or not % " 

" I, Mr. Tuxham 1" 

" Yes, my dear madam — you, of course. You don't suppose 
Eochford there cares to see the place 1 He never walks out- 
side his own gate while he is among us, and he neither rides, 
nor drives, nor boats, nor swims, nor does anything whatever 
but lounge.*' 
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" Come now, Mr. Tuxham, that is a story — I can't believe it 
In Switzerland he was never weary of walking or climbing.'* 

"Happened to be in the humour, I daresay — novelty, 
pleasure of amusing a young wife— all that. He's a very 
good-natured fellow, is Rochford, and I daresay if you ask 
him he'll go anywhere and do anything ; but you'll soon find 
that he'd much rather not be asked. Take my word for it, 
ma'am, Rochford is an incorrigible lounger." 

Linley did not like to hear this, somehow, although she 
felt sure it must be badinage ; and in any case it is no great 
sin for a man to be a lounger who has no need to work or 
otherwise distress himself. Still, she had never pictured her 
husband in that light, and the bare suggestion made her 
uncomfortable, and she felt herself growing rapidly to dislike 
Mr. Tuxham. 

She glanced quickly at her husband, who was reclining in 
an arm-chair near the window, and had plucked a bud from 
a waving spray, and was now lazily pulling the bud to pieces. 
He looked up with a very good-humoured smile. 

" Tuxham is tortured by a fiend of perpetual restlessness, 
Linley," he said. "Everybody is a lounger to him who 
thinks life was formed for anything but perpetual motion. 
If you go out with him to-day, see that he doesn't walk you 
off your feet." 

"But I don't care to go out," said Linley, "if you don't." 

*' Oh, you had better go, dear child, and let Tuxham show 
you all the place, and the school, and the poor people in whom 
you will have to take an interest until we go to town, and 
break the ice of the whole affair. I am not much of a walker, 
Linley, and driving doesn't always agree with me, and you 
couldn't manage the sort of thing by driving. Besides, I'm 
no good at talking to people, and you are. This isn't like a 
civilised place, dear; they'll expect you to exhibit yourself 
here the very first day." 

" I shall be very glad," Linley answered, "if I can do any 
good, or please anybody." 

" You can't help pleasing anybody and everybody, even if 
you try," said her husband ; and Linley was propitiated, and 
almost blushed. Still she thought it an odd way to spend 
part of the first day in her new home, tramping about the 
country with old Mr. Tuxham, 
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** Very well," said Linley resolutely; "I'll ga" 

" After luncheon," interposed Eochford. 

** Good," said Tuxham ; ** Til come for you after luncheon." 

" Stay for luncheon, or come to luncheon with us, Tuxham/* 

"No, I don't care for more than one substantial meal a 
day. I don't care about eating for the pkasure of eating, and 
therefore I'm not dyspeptic like certain other persons who 
shall be nameless. Besides, I see those Platts are coming up. 
I can't stand Piatt and his wife, and their good nature and 
badEnglisL" 

"Oh, the Platts!" Mr. Eochford echoed, with a sort of 
groan. 

" Who are the Platts 1 " asked Linley/ 

" You'll know soon enough from their own lips, my dear," 
said Mr. Tuxham, as he was leaving the room. " Within five 
minutes you will have learned their lives, prospects, revenue, 
and natural history." 

" Is Mr. Tuxham a clergyman, dear, or a doctor, or a reliev- 
ing officer to the district, or what 1 " asked Linley hurriedly 
in the interval between Tuxham and the Platts. 

" No, my sweet ; he's nothing, only an idler thinking him- 
self busy. He is a naturahst and a sort of amateur philo- 
sopher. He was for many years a navy surgeon, and rolled 
about the world a good deal ; and he has settled down here, 
I fancy, because living is cheap. He's a very clever fellow, 
Linley, with a lot of information upon all sorts of things; and 
i am sure you will like him. You didn't see him to advantage 
to-day ; he was rather shy." 

" Shy I Good gracious 1 " 

" Even so, dear ; shy — afraid of yow, and therefore awkward 
and abrupt." 

" Afraid of me / What nonsense ! He didn't seem as if 
he was." 

" Seems, madam 1 Nay, it is ; I know not * seems 1 ' I 
do assure you, my pretty Linley, he was afraid of you, and 
shy and awkward exceedingly. For all his talk, Tuxham is 
terribly afraid of a petticoat at first ; but he'll thaw. Oh yes, 
you'd better go with him. I'll take a rest and a read when 
these Platts are gone." 

The cards of Mr. and Mrs. Piatt were followed presently 
by Mr. aoA Mrs. Piatt themselves. Mr. Piatt was a stout 
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short man of forty-five, with a square face and a square reJ 
beard. Mrs. Piatt was a plump and pleasing little woman, 
all smile, and large lips, and twinkling little brown eyes like 
the bright brown buttons on her dress. 

"We're early callers, ma'am," said Mrs. Piatt, when the 
ceremonials of presentation and congratulation had been duly 
got over \ " but we're neighbours, you know, and we like to 
be neighbourly. We're neighbours in London too — so odd 
now, isn't it % — and Piatt and me we hoped you'd like us to 
be friendly." 

" Your husband, ma'am," Mr. Piatt observed, in slow and 
fonnal accents, like those of a Methodist preacher who from 
lack of early education had been compelled to study pronuncia- 
tion out of his own head — " Your husband, ma'am, has been 
kind and condescending enough to admit us to the privilege of 
acquaintanceship, and perhaps, Mr. Rochford, sir, I may even 
say friendship \ for which, however, I am by no means qualified, 
Mrs. Rochford, neither by station, ma'am, nor yet by scholar- 
ship. Mrs. Piatt, ma'am, was at school for six months, and 
she has the advantage of me there, for I never was. I taught 
myself, ma'am." 

Perhaps Linley would have liked to ask what he had taught 
himself, but she only murmured something understood to be 
encouraging and complimentary. 

" Mr. Piatt, Linley," said her husband, who was anxious to 
say something which should put his visitors in a better light, 
" is at once the richest and the most charitable man in this 
neighbourhood. Lazy and good-for-nothing as I am myself, 
yet I can't help finding the evidences of his benevolence 
everywhere" 

Linley turned a look of admiration and sympathy towards 
her husband. She thought him so handsome and noble as 
he thus spoke the praise of homely Mr. Piatt. 

'^Heaven, ma'am," the latter gentleman observed, "has 
indeed been pleased to bless, if I may say so, my basket and 
my store, to an extent of which I could not have dreamed 
when I was a boy — of which my poor mother never could 
have dreamed. But that wealth is not mine, Mrs. Rochford, 
except on conditions. I am only holding it in trust. That 
is the light in which we have always looked at it, Mrs. Piatt 
and me. If we can do good, we hold it to be only our duty. 
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At present, ma'am, we have an idea, Mrs. Piatt and me, of buy- 
ing in the whole of the cottage property in the village down 
yonder, and rebuilding the cottages in the proper way, you 
know ; but we'll talk of all that some other time. I only hope, 
ma'am, that you'll be good enough to honour Mrs. Piatt and 
me — or Mrs. Piatt at least — ^with any help in the way of ideas 
that your own superior education may suggest. You were 
at first-rate schools, ma'am, abroad, I make no doubt % " 

"Indeed, Mr. Piatt," said Linley, "I was not only at 
school, but I taught in a school for years. My dear good 
aunts keep a school at Bonn, and they kept me, and I was 
only too glad to be able to teach there ; and I should have 
been teaching there all my life, I suppose, only my lover here 
came and rescued me, as all the lovers do in romance." There 
was a peculiar sparkle and moist glitter in Linley's eyes as 
she spoke. 

" See that now ! " exclaimed the delighted Mrs. Piatt. 
" Here's a lady who really knows how to teach ! Ah, Piatt, 
if your wife had had such advantages she could have been 
more useful than she ever can be now. Mr. Eochford, sir, 
you are a happy man ! " 

"Thank you, Mrs. Piatt," Mr. Eochford rather coldly 
replied. " I am sure my wife will be happy to lend you any 
assistance she can in all your charitable projects." 

There was something in his tone and manner which seemed 
like bowing the visitors out, and Mr. and Mrs. Piatt presently 
took their leave, not without many renewed congratulations 
and expressions of friendship. 

" I can't stand much of these people," Eochford said. " They 
are very good, and they are immensely rich ; but I doubt 
whether any amount of virtue and money can justify people 
in being such bores." 

" But they are sincere, are they not, dear ? I like the 
expression of both their faces ever so much. I shall be so 
disappointed if they are not sincere." 

" I believe they are quite sincere," Mr. Eochford said, with 
little waimth in his tone, " I should not have any acquaint- 
anceship with such people, Linley, if they had not some 
good quality. Their money is nothing to me, I respect 
their good intentions ; but as a rule, Linley, I don't let people 
like those know much of the details of our private life." 
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"No?" said Lialey, looking up with wondering eyca 
" I suppose not. Why should you 1 " 

" I don't know that there was any occasion for your telling 
them anything of yofwr private life before we were married." 

« Oh," rather blankly, ** was that not right to do ? I didn't 
know. I was proud of being so clever ; and then I thought 
it was so noble a thing of you to marry a poor nameless girl 
without a fortune, that I wanted to blazon your good deeds." 

He smiled forgivingly, and made a sign for her to come 
nearer ; and she knelt beside his chair again, while he caressed 
her hair with his hand, and she was very happy and proud 
once more. She thought it a pity when luncheon came, and 
still more when Mr. Tuxham made his appearance, and she 
had to cross for the first time outward the threshold of her 
home, and to do so without her husband. 



CHAPTER IIL 

men's men and women's men. 

'* There are men's men and women's men, you know," said 
Mr. Tuxham as they walked along. 

" Are there % I don't think I quite understand." 
" I'll explain, although it oughtn't to require any explana- 
tion. Plain words ought to carry their meaning along with 
them. However, this is the whole thing: There are men 
whose ways and thoughts, and all that, only suit men. They 
may be model husbands and delightful fathers ; but they 
only put up with the wives and the daughters, and their 
natural companionship is with men. You see ? " 

" Yes ; that is plain enough. Well, the women's men 1 " 
" The women's men of course are those whose chosen com- 
panions are women. Men never get quite to know these 
men. They are only known, out and out, to their wives, or 
sisters, or daughters." 

" Which are the higher order, Mr. Tuxham 1 " 

" That all depends. The women's man may beat his wife 
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for all his preference for woman's companionship, and the 
men's man may be the best of husbands and fathers. That 
hasn't anything to do with it. Tm a woman's man." 

" Are you really % I should never have thought it ! '* 

" Why not, madam % " Here he stopped short in his walk, 
compelling Linley to stop short likewise, and he turned his 
gray eyes on her with a kind of flash that gave them the 
appearance of lamps suddenly uncovered. 

" I didn't mean to make you angry, Mr. Tuxham," 

" Please, madam, don't talk so. I'm never angry ; at all 
events, I hope it isn't in the power of any wonian to make 
me angry." 

" Come, now, any woman ! You speak as if you had an 
utter contempt for us all, Mr. Tuxham. Just now you said 
you admired us alL" 

"I beg your pardon, madam — I beg your pardon — pray 
recollect yourself. I never said anything of the kind." 

" Oh, didn't you say that you were a woman's man % " 

^' What has that to do with it % Does that say that I 
admire women 1 " 

" Well, it did seem like it to me." 

''It doesn't seem like it to me. I am a woman's man 
just by nature ; because I feel more at home and get on better 
in the company of women. But that doesn't prove that I 
admire them. On the contrary, I think I feel easier in their 
company because I don't admire them — because I see all their 
faults and foolishness. But I am a very vain and self-conceited 
man — I always was. I like to talk — or to think aloud ; and I 
hate to be contradicted or brought to book about my facts and 
arguments, as all men would be sure to do. Women don't. 
They don't know enough to know whether I am right or wrong. 
Now, Rochford admires you beyond measure — he told me so. 
But still Rochford's a downright man's man." 

" I'm very glad of it," said Linley. " I don't think I should 
like a woman's man — for a husband, I mean." 

" You needn't put in the last clause, my dear," Mr. Tuxham 
said, now restored to perfect good humour and offering her 
his arm to continue their walk. " I don't suppose any woman 
would ever have liked me for a husband, and I am glad of it, 
for it makes us all the better friends \ and I am so old now 
that I need not be at the trouble of giving or receiving com- 
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pliments. Yes, your husband is a man's man. He is just 
the man to have a friend He might have been a Patroclus, 
or a Pylades, or a Pythias." 

" Why not an Achilles or an Orestes, Mr. Tuxham 1 " 

" Oh, I see," with an easy laugK " Wants to satisfy two 
vanities at once — remind me of her classical reading and exalt 
her husband to the foremost place in the friendly partnership ! 
Well, no, my dear. Rochford is too lazy to be the Achilles 
or the Orestes ; the second place contents him — little to do. 
If Rochford had been a poor man, he would have made a 
brilliant name." 

" I don't want him to be anything but what he is," said 
Linley softly, and much wishing that he were with her. 

" No, no ; of course not ; and the worst of the thing is, that 
neither does Orestes." 

" Orestes % Who is that % Is there one ! " 

"Why, don't you knowl I only mean his friend and 
comrade, Valentine." 

" Mr. Valentine ? Yes, oh yes, my husband has told me 
of him, as he did of you, Mr. Tuxham ; but I didn't know 
that they were such very close friends." 

**0h yes, close friends, very close friends; and a good 
fellow enough is Valentine, in his way, in his way. Full of 
crotchets, I think, and self-conceit, and putting up his own 
opinion on everything, as if he knew ; but I daresay a very 
good fellow. All Valentine's geese are swans, you know. 
But now, stay a moment. Turn your eyes downward and 
keep them fixed on the ground, until I tell you to look up. 
That's a good girl." Nineteen women out of twenty would 
have instinctively looked up on being told to look down. 
" Now we'll walk on. Look at the ground and nothing else ; 
I want to surprise you." 

They had been ascending a hill, grassy and gorse-grown, by 
a straggling and irregular path. Suddenly the ground on 
which Linley kept her eyes fixed grew level, and a strong 
breeze blew against her, and Mr. Tuxham said : 

" Now, Mrs. Rochford, look around you." 

Linley could not and did not suppress a cry of admiration 
and surprise at the scene. To her unaccustomed eyes it 
seemed as if she looked across the breadth of half a hemi- 
sphere. Beneath, before, around her, lay the sea, its waves 
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all a-glitter in the already sinking sunlight. Her first idea 
iras only a vast vague consciousness of sea and sun, and a 
rush of breezy exhilaration. Then the scene gradually began 
to define itself. The hill on which she stood sloped rather 
gradually downwards to a great half-moon of beach, concave 
to the sea, and the village descended the side of the hill and 
rested at last upon the beach. Every house, every tree, every 
garden that went to make up the village, could be seen dis- 
tinctly on the slope between Linley*s feet and the sea. It 
seemed as if one were looking upon some toy construction 
put together to amuse children. Linley looked down upon 
her own house a little to the right, and parted from the village 
by a cleft, or gorge, or dip that ran down the slope of the hill, 
and made it sometimes, when seen from certain positions, 
seem like two hills. On the other side, a little away from 
the village, she could see the graveyard with its tombstones, 
its railings, and its little cypresses and weeping willows. 
Then the village itself, with its sunny street, white and glow- 
ing ; and the tiny gardens at the backs of the houses ; and 
the horse wandering apparently for no purpose but that of 
easy amusement up the street, and stopping every now and 
then to put his head over the wall of a garden ; and the man 
hammering at a huge stone, whose arm could be distinctly 
seen drawn back to give the coming stroke before the sound 
of that just given reached Linley's ear; and the children 
playing with the irrepressible dog; and the boats on the 
beach, and the soft soundless foamy fringe of the sea, and the 
far sail dark against the sunlight ; and the majestic, divine, 
joyous, melancholy sea itself, with its unspeakable suggestions 
of infinity and other worlds and boundless yearning, and the 
possibility of boundless happiness. 

One sudden pang of regret passed through Linley's heart. 
She wished she had not seen this for the first time without 
her husband. The light went out of the scene for her when 
«he felt herself alone ; and it would not have taken much to 
bring tears into her eyes. 

" It's nothing," said Mr. Tuxham sententiously, " and it's 
everything. Just as you happen to look at it. You may find 
such scenes anywhere round the coast, and many far finer. 
That's quite true. But it's a glorious sea view — and that's 
quite true too. Perhaps the only thing that can be called 
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peculiar in it is the village spread out house over house on 
the hillside, so that everybody has as good a view as his 
neighbour ; and you might study the inner life of any one you 
please through his back window from where we stand. I 
like looking down upon a town or a village from a height. 
It stimulates the philosophic mood ; puts one into a position 
of contemplative superiority." 

" Are they all happy down there % " asked Linley, rather of 
herself than of her companion. 

" All happy, madam 1 I hope they aren't impudent enough 
to think of being happier than their betters ! I should think 
you could study all the sins and miseries of life in that place 
down there, as if you had humanity under a microscope." 

" Mr. Tuxham 1 I hope not — I hope not. I can't beheve 
it" 

" Shall we go down and see a little for ourselves 1 " he asked, 
o£fering his arm. 

" No," she answered, drawing back. *' No, please^at least 
not just yet. Unless there is anybody I could really help — 
then of course I should not like to draw back." 

** Oh, there's nobody you could help," he said almost roughly, 
" We are none the better for help here — or anywhere, I think. 
I don't believe in what people call doing good. Let it alone 
— don't bother. Look at men and women as a curious study, 
but don't be foolish enough to imagine' you can do anybody 
any good." 

" I don't believe a word of that" Linley declared ; " and I 
won't believe it. I would rather by. far be dead than believe 
it Anyhow, I'll try to help people all I can. Come, let us 
go down and see the village." 

They went down the hill. Linley was very anxious — she 
could not tell why — to hear a little more about the Orestes of 
her husband's friendship, but she did not like to put any 
further question. It had made her uncomfortable to hear of 
this friend. A vague but very perceptible feeling of jealousy 
was growing up in her breast ; and she quite understood it, 
and was ashamed of it, but could not conquer it She did 
not like the idea of any one possessing much of her husband's 
regard and occupying his thoughts, even to the momentary 
exclusion of herself. Things looked less bright to her some- 
how, and she looked less bright to herself. " I am afraid I am 
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a mean creature after all," she said in her own mind, " and I 
don't like to be that." She found a sort of relief in resolving 
to dislike Mr. Tuxham very much, and not to believe anything 
he said ; and that too was not a very ennobling resolution. 

The inspection of the village was not exhilarating. The 
houses were for the most part poor and dirty, the women 
were slatternly ; there was hardly any trade but a little fish- 
ing and rope-making. The rector had a residence in another 
parish ; the local institutions might be described as none at 
all. Even the public-houses did not flourish, but blinked 
through their windows in the daylight like sleepy dogs. 
Idle men rather lounged against them than in them. The 
reality of the whole thing was disheartening. To gaze upon 
it from the height and then know it on its own level, was 
like studying a beloved poet in his verses, and then making 
his personal acquaintance and finding him a commonplace 
creature, eating largidy of mutton and turnips, and complain- 
ing of his rivals and his critics. 

"See that little yacht 1 " Mr. Tuxham suddenly said, point- 
ing to a small schooner yacht which ran across the sea — at 
the bottom of the street it seemed. " That's Eochford's." 

** Indeed ! What a pretty yacht ! " 

'^ But he never sails in it ; he doesn't care about that sort 
of thing." 

" Who is in it now?" Linley asked. 

" Orestes, I suppose," Tuxham answered carelessly. 

" I think it grows late, and I had better return home," said 
Linley. 

Mr. Tuxham, however, was not so easily got rid of. He 
insisted on showing her various subjects of experiment in the 
way of doing good — the woman who had the drunken hus- 
band, the family whose son was in gaol, the quarter of the 
village where fever was most common, and other evidences of 
Arcadian happiness. 

"Did you ever see a pair of stocks 1 " he suddenly asked. 

" Oh no I " the disheartened and half-bewildered Linley 
answered. " I never did, and I don't want to see them." 

" Because we have them here," Mr. Tuxham said. " There 
— don!t you see— down there ) only we don't use them any 
longer— and more's the pity, I think." 

" I think so too," exclaimed Linley. " I would have every- 
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body in this place put in the stocks who had the power to do 
any good for some of these poor wretches, and didn't do it." 

" Good ! " Tuxham chuckled; " and especially for the lord 
of the manor ! Do you know who he is 1 " 

** No, Mr. Tuxham — who is he ] He must be a singularly 
good-for-nothing person." 

" So he must, I should think. Anyhow, it isn't our accom- 
plished friend Piatt, for there's his energetic wife bustling 
about." 

They came indeed just on Mrs. Piatt as she emerged from 
the door of a small and wretched cottage standing alone, quite 
apart from the village — such a miserable cottage, sunk down 
in a kind of rugged hollow, that Mrs, Piatt had almost to 
climb out of its door to the road. 

" I'm glad to see you, Mrs. Rochford, ma'am," said the bene- 
volent lady, her face purpling with exercise and eagerness, 
" for I know you'll help me now, and I'm in such a difficulty ! 
Here's a girl, a poor child, God help her I has been living 
alone in that cottage — alone, Mr, Tuxham, sir — ^for seven days 
and nights since her mother was buried ; and her father's 
gone away nobody knows where, and her brother is away 
somewhere else, and she'll be turned out of the house soon by 
the landlord, and she'll have to go to the workhouse, and I 
want her to come over to my house and live there till her 
brother or her father comes back; and she won't take my 
advice." 

The girl herself now appeared lounging defiantly at the 
cottage door, and casting glances of utter contempt at the 
benevolent Mrs. Piatt. 

" What a beautiful child ! " said Linley in a low tone. 

She seemed hardly fifteen years of age ; she was bare-armed, 
bare-legged, bare-headed, and altogether a figure so oddly out 
of keeping with the place that one would rather have expected 
to see her bare all over and paddling a canoe in some southern 
sea. Her bright brown hair, rough about her shoulders, came 
low on her forehead, almost to the eyebrows, beneath which 
sparkled her bold dark eyes. Her limbs, which were free to 
the study of all eyes, were beautifully formed; and her skin 
was a golden brown. Probably she was dirty, but she only 
looked picturesque. A level ray of fading sun shot across her 
and lent a new gleam of the refining ideal to the picture. 
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" I should like to paint her — to make a study of her," said 
Linley, who was something of an artist : and then she sud- 
denly grew. ashamed of having uttered words that seemed 
heartless, and she was conscious that Mr. Tuxham had shot a 
quick glance at her. 

" In the mysterious bounty of Providence," Mr. Tuxham 
gravely remarked, " the poorest creatures have their uses." 

" Ah, that they have," said Mrs. Piatt with a sigh, confirm- 
ing what she understood to be a pious sentiment 

Meanwhile the subject of this conversation quietly surveyed 
her visitors with an expression in her eyes exactly like that of 
a wild animal in a cage, half shy, half defiant, rolling her eyes 
from one to the other as each spoke in turn. 

"Come here, my dear," said Linley; **I should like to 
speak to you." 

" Come and speak to the lady — that's a good girl," Mrs. 
Piatt said soothingly, and was rewarded by a flash of defiance 
and contempt from the eyes of the little savage. But the 
child immediately leaped lightly from the doorway and ran to 
Linley, and took Linley's hand between her two brown little 
paws. 

" I like yott," she said to Linley in a clear voice, a little 
sharp, and speaking with perfect purity and no vulgarism of 
manner. " You are a lady. So am 1." And she bestowed 
another flash of scorn on Mrs. Piatt 

" But ain't you lonesome and hungry here, all alone, my 
dear ? " that good lady asked with undiminished benevolence. 

" No, I'm not — I like to be alone," and then suddenly her 
face changed, and for all her wildness she was going to cry. 

Linley put her hand upon the brown shoulder, and drew 
the child towards her. 

" Are you really alone— quite alone here, my dear % " she 
asked. 

" My mother is dead ; but she wasn't ever fond of me. 
Father was fond of me. He will come for me some day. He 
is a prince ! " 

This was a little startling, Mrs. Piatt said, "Oh my gracious ! " 
Linley assumed that the poor little thing was half crazy. 

" I have heard something of this business before," said Mr. 
Tuxham. " Yes, yes. Let me see. Now then, princess, 
come here and let me look at you." 
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" No, I shan't ! " answered the princess with contempt. 

'* Come here, girl ! " Tuzham said in a tono that was almost 
fierce, and his steel-gray eyes lighted up under his white con- 
tracting eyebrows. The girl at first met his look with inso- 
lent defiance, but the expression somehow began to fade. 
Linley remembered having read of the look with which 
some mad-doctors can quell a refractory patient; and she 
thought it must hare been like that with which Mr. Tuxham 
now conquered this little rebel. Conquered the girl was, and 
almost cowed. She came over to him submissively. He put 
his hand under her chin and raised her face. She endeavoured 
to draw away her chin at first, but soon submitted passively. 
Tuxham attentively studied her face for a moment, then 
growled and turned abruptly away. The girl came to Linley 
again. 

" Can you read, my dear 1 " Linley asked. 

She shook her head, " I'm very clever, though," she added 
quickly. 

** What can you do 1 " 

**D6 you see the top of that hill % " 

"Yes, dear." 

" I can go up there and roll right down head over heels 
from the top to the bottom. Would you like to see me do 
it?" 

" Well, no, dear. I don't think we should care to see you 
do that. You are getting too grown a girl, you know. How 
old are you 1 " 

" Fifteen and a half." 

" She don't look that," said Mrs. Piatt ,- " but I daresay 
she has been starved out of her growth." 

"What is to be done with her, Mr. Tuxham?" Linley 
asked. " It is terrible to leave the poor thing to run wild 
about this place and to live alone in that wretched house." 

" And bad as it is, she'll soon have to turn out of it, I'm 
told," Mrs. Piatt said, " I'd take her home if she'd come with 
me j but she won't." 

" I'll take her," said Linley, " if she'll come — at least till 
we can see what is to be done for her. Something can be 
done if we all take thought over it. Will you come with me, 
dear, and I'll take care of you 1 " 

The child clung to her, not perhaps to the great improve- 
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meut of Linley's gloves and dress. " 111 go with you/' she 
said, "for you are a lady, and so pretty." 

" Cleverly put in," Mr. Tuxham observed. ** See how you 
bave made the pretty lady blush." 

In truth Linley had only reddened a little because she was 
afraid the words would annoy or confuse Mrs. Piatt. 

"Women all like compliments, even from children, Mr. 
Tuxham," she said good-humouredly. " I'll try to do some- 
thing for this poor little forlorn flatterer. There i^ so much 
wretchedness, one ought to do something for somebody." 

" I think, ma'am, I'd consult my husband first," said Mr. 
luxham bluntly.- 

" Thank you," Linley replied coldly. " My husband does 
not need to be consulted when anything good has to be done. 
He would think I understood him little if I waited for his 
express permission before offering shelter to a houseless and 
hungry child." . 

" Gc od," said Tuxham. " I suppose I have made a mortal 
enemy of you now, because I reminded you that you are not 
your husband's master; I daresay you hate me. But I'll 
give you some good advice, for all that Clear your head of 
romance and the notion of doing good to a thing like that; " 
and he pointed roughly towards the child. " I daresay you 
fancy you can remould her now, and turn a child of the devil 
into an angel of light" 

"For shame, Mr. Tuxham !" said Linley warmly. " This 
poor thing is a child of God — and I wonder at you." 

" Take her in hand then, and see what you can do with her. 
Vanity, that sort of thing — half of it" 

" I will take her in hand," said Linley, growing more and 
more earnestly beneficent as she was opposed; "and the 
result, Mr. Tuxham, shall shame your evil prophecies." 

"Call that prophecy! I tell her that a wolf cub must 
grow into a wolf, j^nd not into a water-spaniel, and she calls 
that prophecy! Very well, madam; I'm sorry now, but 
you'll be sorry after." 

"Come with me, child," said Linley; and bowing coldly 
to Mr. Tuxham she took the arm of Mrs. Piatt, and they 
turied away, leaving Tuxham in a dilemma. Linley was 
indeed, for a young woman of almost inexhaustible good- 
nature, greatly offended by the ways of her husband's friend. 
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Tuxham stood and looked after them — after the graceful 
figure with the bright fair hair, whose hand held, with such 
simple unconscious evidence of common womanhood and com- 
mon humanity, the brown hand of the outcast child. He pulled 
off his hat and thrust his hand uneasily through his hair. 

" What an ass I was to advise her ! " he murmured. 
" Advising a woman ! Now she'll never like me any more ; 
and I should have liked to keep her for a friend. If I ever 
could have married and had a daughter, I think a daughter 
like her would have suited me exactly. She's doing a silly 
thing ; but I wish I had let her alone^ After all, I wonder 
what good I ever got by wisdom ! " 

He still looked after her. 

" But she need not have been so rude," he said, and turned 
away. 

Into Linley's mind, however, a little pang of remorse for 
her rudeness had already darted. This man was her husband's 
esteemed friend — a man declining into years, almost old, and 
who could have had no motive but a good one in giving her 
advice, however ungenial its tone. She would not go back 
to her husband's house, the very first day of her home life, 
and tell him that she had quarrelled with his old friend. 
Besides, Linley, who had hitherto led intellectually rather an 
isolated life, had long amused herself by studying her own 
character and emotions for lack of other convenient subjects, 
and she knew now that her little burst of anger was not 
wholly caused by the roughness of Mr. Tuxham's advice ; he 
was made to suffer rather for his innocent remarks about 
"Orestes." 

" I can't a-bear that Tuxham," Mrs. Piatt was observing ; 
" but my master says he's a very good fellow at 'art." 

Linley begged her pardon for a moment, ran lightly back, 
with fier prot6g6e stiU by the hand, overtook Mr. Tuxham, 
and touched him on the arm. He turned round. 

" I came to apologise for my rudeness," she said. " I know 
you meant to give me good advice, and I ought to have had 
more sense and better manners. I can't take your advice, 
Mr. Tuxham — I'm wilful, of course ; but I am not ill-natured 
—and forgive me,** 

He bowed a courtly old-fashioned bow over the little hand 
held out so frankly to him, and which he took in both his. 
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** It was I who was rude, my dear," he said ; "and you are 
a good girl — a very good girl. I'll not walk home with you, 
because I don't much care about either of your companions, 
and you have had enough of me for once. Tell your husband 
he has a good wife, and don^t be more benevolent to the 
general public and the daughters of Lazarus than you can 
help. Good evening." 

She smiled and left him, feeling glad to be reconciled with 
him, and perhaps glad to be rid of him, and rejoined Mrs. 
Piatt. The sun was just sinking as Linley caught sight of her 
own home and its trees, and her heart leaped up at the thought 
that she was so soon to see her husband again. 

Mr. Tuxham still looked after her. 

" The shadow is on her," he said half aloud ; "all the way 
along the road she is in the shadow ; she ought to be always 
in the sunshine. Now she will have the rays on her as she 
turns round the hilL No— the sun's gone down." 

Linley and her friends disappeared, and Mr. Tuxham con- 
.tinned his walk. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Linley and her husband dined together alone. It was a 
delicious tete-d^tiie, so far as she was concerned. She had 
been wearied somewhat by the incidents and novelties of the 
day, and she longed to talk everything over with him. The 
presence of the servants and their attentions at dinner rather 
oppressed, or at least repressed, her; and the large dining- 
room, with its heavy antique furniture, seemed a little dismaL 
She was impatient to get up from her chair, and throw herself 
on the carpet near her husband, to lean upon his knee, and 
talk to him in a low voice. But the dinner was a long and 
serious affair, and her husband evidently Enjoyed it. It was 
clear that he enjoyed it, and yet he sometimes complained — 
certainly in soft and almost mellifluous grumbling — of the 
soup, or tixe sauces, or what not. Linley endeavoured to talk 
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about various subjects ; but Mr. Eochford would only answer 
by a kindly commonplace word or two, or a sweet smile. So 
Linley betook herself for the most part to a mental study of 
man. A love for one's dinner was evidently a masculine 
taste, like war and hunting, which women ought to under- 
stand, make allowance for, and even admire. Mr. Eochford 
certainly looked very handsome as he ate his dinner slowly 
and carefully; and Linley found it a piquant and pleasant 
study to watch and try to sympathise with his enjoyment. 
Only a consciousness of her utter incapacity to venture on the 
subject prevented her from starting some original remarks in 
praise of the dinner, in order to convince Mr. Eochford that 
he had companionship in his tastes. 

Still she was heartily glad when it was over and the dessert 
was on. There she felt herself at home, and ate peaches and 
grapes like a school-girl. 

"I can't touch these things," said Eochford, looking at her 
with eyes of melancholy pleasure, as an elder might look on 
the love raptures that remind him of his lost youth. 

Linley asked, " Why not 1 " with open eyes of mingled 
wonder and regret. 

Her husband shook his head, "Can't do it, my dear. 
Digestion rather weak — ^always was from a boy. I might as 
well swallow a cannon-ball as a peach." 

Linley put her peach down, resolved that if he couldn't eat 
it, she wouldn't — just then, at all events. 

" One comfort of being at home, Linley," said her husband, 
"is that one gets a dinner one can eat." 

Linley had now taken her familiar place on the hearth 
beside his chair. The evenings were a little chilly yet, and 
there was a fire burning. He had just put his hand in the 
dear, familiar, caressing way upon her head ; and it may be that 
she expected some other opening of the new conversation. 

" Is it, dear % " she asked, looking up, amused and curious. 
" Come then, you must tell me all about it, and explain — for 
I don't know a bit. I like anything ; but I want to have my 
senses all properly developed." 

" I am afraid it is a gift, like genius," her husband replied, 
with a smile, " only to be had at one's birth, given to few 
men, and hardly any women — I mean the appreciation of a 
dinner. But it's a great gift ; it's poetry, Linley, if you only 
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look at it in tie proper light. To some people the most 
exquisite combination of the cook's art is only so much animal 
food to satisfy hunger. To us happy few it is a triumph of 
artistic combiuation appealing to every sense of the delightful. 
I don't see why the man who can find a thousand meanings 
in a dish beyond that which the common palate discerns should 
be regarded as less poetical than the wonderful person who 
sees all the things in the primrose on the river's brim, which 
is only a yellow primrose to the other fellow." 

" I must study the question," said Linley. 

"No, don't, my dear child. You couldn't manage it, I 
know; and perhaps we like women best without it." 

" Quite true ; and besides, dear, how would it be if I deve- 
loped a very remarkable taste, but unluckily liked all the things 
you didn't like, and didn't like all the things you did, and we 
got into. arguments 1 " 

" Dreadful 1 Better remain as you are, love, and eat your 
peaches. Piatt always says he likes * the joint.' Fancy a 
man with forty thousand a year liking the joint." 

" And yet people say there is an overruling Providence," 
said Linley with mock gravity. She knew, of course, that 
her husband was only half in earnest all the time, and adapted 
herself to his mood, although longing to break away into 
some other topic. 

" Well, Linley, we can't have as good a dinner here as in 
town. We'll go to town, soon, love. You would soon find 
this place rather dull." 

"We two 1" 

«* You see, I can't so well get about, and take you here and 
there. Our wanderings and climbings in the Alps were a 
little too much for me ; and I can't help being lazy. Then 
there's nobody here. I wanted Valentine to stay to dinner 
to-day that he might see you ; but he wouldn't He's gone 
off to town." 

" !Mr. Valentine 1 Oh yes ; we saw him in the yacht. Mr. 
Tuxham showed him to me, or at least showed me the yacht 
—a pretty yacht. Is it yours 1 " 

" Yes ; but I have rather given up yachting. It's only a 
little thing. I'll take you some day for a short cruise round 
the south coast — Devonshire and the Tjand's End, and that 
sort of thing." 
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" I should like it immensely— if you liked it, of course. 
But now will you tell me all about Mr. Valentine 1 I am very 
curious to hear. Is he such a great friend of yours % " 

" Such a great friend as what 1 " 

" As Mr. Tuxham said." 

Mr. Rochford laughed. " I know by the very tone of your 
voice," he said, " tlmt old Tuxham has been grumbling at 
Valentine." 

" Well, no, indeed. He said he was a very good sort of 
fellow — in his way," Linley replied, with a very smart and 
clever imitation of Tuxham's accent and tone, which delighted 
her husband. 

" I say, Linley, what a capital little mimic you are I Do 
give us Tuxham again." 

Linley felt a little ashamed, having only been drawn by an 
impulse of humour into the imitation of Mr. Tuxham. How- 
ever, she gave Tuxham again, not without some compunction. 

" Capital 1 " exclaimed Rochford. " Why, you young rogue, 
I never thought you had such gifts 1 Can't you give us Piatt's 
wife ] I say, Linley, do give us Piatt's wife I I know you 
can." 

"Oh, for shame ! " pleaded Linley. "The good, kind woman I 
it would be very wrong and unfriendly to do so. Only to-day 
she showed me how to do some good." 

"But what possible harm can it do to the worthy old crea- 
ture ] I have a great respect for her, Linley ; but we may be 
allowed to amuse ourselves. Come now, no excuse ; do your 
best. I'll not betray you. Come ; " and he patted her encour- 
agingly on the shoulder. 

Linley felt as if she were doing something very wrong and 
mean ; but she could not refuse her husband, and perhaps she 
grew a little vain of his compliments, and was pleased to find 
that she could amuse him. When, after an embarrassed 
break-down or two, she rose to the courage of her deed, she 
was impelled by natural love of praise to make the best she 
could of her doubtful gift, and she touched off Mrs. Piatt's 
declaration that she couldn't a-bear that Tuxham, and so forth, 
with a skill and vraisemblance that charmed her husband. 

" Now," she said, " we mustn't have any more, for it's a 
shame ; and I wonder^how a man of your taste and culture 
could care for such nonsense." 
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" Well, you shall be let alone for the present ; hut what a 
terrible little satirist you are I I see it now in your eyes ; I 
didn't before. 

He held her face between his hands and looked into her 
eyes. Linley could hardly help blushing under the deep dark 
light of the eyes that looked into hers. 

" Dearest," she said, in a low and pleading tone, " you see 
nothing now in my eyes but the expression of one feeling — 
one — one ! " 

" And that, Linley % ^ he asked in his deepest and softest 
tone. 

"Love for you; gratefulness and devotion. Oh, my dear, 
dear Louis, I am a vain and foolish girl, with all manner of 
faults and levities, and little spites and jealousies, and I don't 
know what. Sweet love, don't lead me astray — pray, pray 
don't 1" 

*^ Lead you astray, my Linley ! What can you mean 1 " 

" Don't praise my faults, love ; don't encourage them. I 
would do anything, I am afraid, if you praised ^me for it. I 
long to be noble and good ; I long to be generous and high- 
minded, and all that. That is my dream. You will help me 
to be so, my own — you who are so gifted and good ! Eemem- 
ber that I must be anything you wish me to be, and use your 
power only for good." 

Linley's emotional temperament rushed in water to her 
eyes. Mr. Rochford was at once astonished and delighted. 
He had never seen anything like this before, and a gleam of 
gratified pride sent a light and a thrill all over his handsome 
face. Mr. Rochford had lived a life that was always, even in 
its youth, fairly regular ; but he was by no means quite inex- 
perienced in love scenes and the ways of women. He had made 
love and had love made to him before now. But he had seen 
nothing like this, and he found it charming. It was an 
exquisite tribute to his personal power. But it was also 
touching in itself, and it appealed to all the finest parts of a 
nature which had little positive evil in it, and some inclination 
to good. 

" My love," he said gravely, " I should be but a poor weak 
teacher and guide for you. I shall rather try to learn of you, 
and make you my model" 

" Oh no," Linley pleaded eagerly ; " you will strengthen me 
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with your strength ! You will, promise me ! I so want to 
live a noble life — a life at least of pure and noble purpose ! " 

Mr. Rochford looked down upon her with an expression 
of melancholy, which for the time banished all the tinting of 
a not unamiable sensuousness that marred usually the intel- 
lectual character of his face. Perhaps there had been a time 
with him too when he dreamed of a life made up of noble 
purpose, before dyspepsia and lounging and the poetry of 
dinner and the sweets of laziness had taken possession of him. 
Ho kissed his young wife, and promised everything — to her 
aloud, to himself in secret. 

" And now,*' said Linley, brightening up, " you must tell 
me all about Mr. Valentine.*' For she felt very happy again. 
The moment of strange^ apparently causeless distrust had 
passed away ; and she was not yet cpnscious that the distrust 
had had any subject but her own nature. 

*'I think Tuxham is jealous of Valentine," said Mr. Eoch- 
ford. " Yes ; on my word, Linley, I do believe it. Tuxham 
can't bear the notion of any one being thought anything of 
but himself." 

" He seems an odd self-conceited sort of man ; but he said 
the same of Mr. Valentine.'* 

" Did he 1 Well, that « absurd. Perhaps Valentine may 
be a little odd, but he certainly is not self-conceited. Quite 
the contrary, I think. He wants self-conceit. Valentine 
might have made a brilliant name, I am satisfied, if he had 
been more confident and ambitious." 

"Come, now," said Linley, laughing, "that is just what 
Mr. Tuxham says of you. How am I to form any opinion or 
to judge among you aUI " 

" Tuxham doesn't usually say such civil things, if that was 
civil," said her husband, evidently rather pleased ; '* but he 
ought to have said it of Roche Valentine. The fact is, Linley, 
I never had much capacity for doing, anything; my great 
characteristic is an unconquerable desire for doing nothing. 
I like to talk, and be talked to, and pleased, and all that. I 
found out very soon in life that there isn't much use in worry- 
ing ourselves, you know. But it's a very different thing with 
Boche Valentine. His is an active capacity altogether; he 
is always projecting something or doing something ; and if 
he had only kept long enough to anything and worked it 
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out, he would hare made his mark. But you'll see him and 
judge for yourself. I wanted him to stay to-day, but he 
\rouldn't." 

" Why would he not, dear 1 " asked Linley, much rejoiced 
within herself that he had not stayed. 

" Well, Linley," Mr. Eochford replied, " I can't help sus- 
pecting that he is a little bit jealous — of you, my dear.*' 

"Ofmel Jealous of me ] " 

" Why not ? Don't you understand ? Valentine and I were 
always the closest friends. He's named after our family — 
Eochford ; I call him * Eoche.* We were at school together 
— Oxford together ; travelled a good deal together. He didn't 
get on, or couldn't; I didn't want to; I was always indolent 
and didn't^ care to do anything ; he looked after everything. 
It's only natural, I suppose, that he shouldn't like being cut 
out by a beautiful young woman." 

" What a very selfish and foolish person he must be ! " Linley 
remarked rather warmly. 

Her husband laughed easily, "Not he; neither the one 
nor the other. It's quite natural Of course, he hasn't said 
a word on the subject to me — ^he isn't the sort of person for 
thai; and I couldn't even attempt to reassure him — ^he's too 
sensitive The least hint of the kind would drive him away 
for ever ; and I don't know how I should get on without him, 
Linley." 

"Does he look after all your affairs for you, dear, when 
your health isn't good 1" 

"He does — understands everything — sees to everything; 
but it isn't only that. He can talk to anybody ; he can do 
anything; he's a capital companion. If one is in a talking 
humour, he wouldn't mind sitting up all night and talking. 
We have sat here in the library, and' smoked and talked all 
manner of things until the sun shone in upon us, many a 
time." 

" I wonder if I could do that," Linley ejaculated, plotting 
already, it must be owned, the means by which she might be 
able to fill the place of Orestes in the life of her husband. 

" You, my Linley % " Eochford asked with unfeigned sur- 
prise. " You sit up all night and spoil your complexion and 
your beautiful eyes ! What an idea ! No, iny dear, you 
shall keep early hours — ^in the country, at all events. My 
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late liabits are inveterate, bat you shan't fall into them. 1*11 
take better care of you." 

Linley was silent for a moment, and thoughtfuL She was 
pleased and flattered by her hasband's affection. But was she 
not, then, to be her husband's companion 1 Was she to be 
sent to bed early like a child 1 She was a little too vain to 
admit such a possibility. " Let us wait," she thought, " and 
ril show him that I am not a child, and that I can talk on his 
subjects as well perhaps as Mr. Valentine, How glad I am I 
can read Latin ! TU learn to read Greek too I Til see whether 
I cannot keep my master awake as well as Scheherezade used 
to do ! If I can't, Fd just as soon my head were cut off at once." 

The idea piqued, consoled, and encouraged her. Let 
Orestes look out I 

All this coursed through Linley's active little brain while 
Mr. Eochford was for a moment meditating on Orestes. 

" He is an odd fellow, Valentine," Mr. Eochford went on. 
"Tuxham's right enough there. He has a theory, or a 
crotchet, that everybody ought to devote himself to the 
perfecting of his own nature before anything else. He wants 
to carry out Carlyle's idea ; one hero to begin with ; every- 
body turn himself into a hero, not minding anybody else. 
He won't follow any regular career, because he says it would 
spoil his character — ^make him anxious and eager, and all 
that. He wrote a book or two, which were very clever and 
full of promise ; and he never wrote any more, because he says 
he found that writing books was degrading to the souL" 

" Does he think it beneath him, tjien, to write for money % " 
Linley asked, with rather a scornful tone in her voice. 

"Oh no, love; that isn't his idea. I can't have made 
myself clear. He says that the looking out for reviews and 
critiques, and being delighted with this and annoyed by that, 
and so on, was ignoble ; and that if he kept on writing he 
must sink in his own esteem, and so he gave it up." 

" Is not that another kind of egotism 1 Why hot write if he 
has a gift that way, and never mind what is said of himl 
Would not that be more like a man ? I think that if I were a 
man I could accomplish that much." The last words had a 
renewed sound of contempt. 

" He says he couldn't, and he thinks nobody can, and so 
he withdrew from tho fight" 
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** A narrow view of life, I think," said Linley dogmatically. 

" Wait till you come to forty years I *' said Eochford, 
smiling. " If you ever could come to forty years ! I can 
only think of you, Linley, as always a bright and charming 
child. I don't believe you are a day more than ten years 
old. I fear you will think we are a terrible set of crotchety 
old fogies down here, my dear. Living in the country makes 
people full of crotchets — ^although that won't apply to Valen- 
tine, for he hardly ever stays long in the country, any more 
than I do.'' 

Linley was leaning with her arm thrown across his knee, 
and gazing into the fire and into her new life together. She 
wondered a little that Mr. Eochford had not asked her any- 
thing about her first day's experiences in the village, and had 
not shown any curiosity as to her opinions of the place and 
the people. So she began abruptly: 

" You have not asked me a word about my adventures of 
to-day, and I have had real adventures." 

" Adventures in Dripdeanham I I never had any. Well, 
let us hear. They are not very long 1 " 

" Oh no ; they can all be told in a few words if you like." 

" I thought so. Nothing ever occurs here, Linley, that is 
worth many words. Well, dear, what happened to you % " 

Linley told him, very shortly, what she had seen and done, 
and asked his permission, after the fact, to give clothes and 
a few days' shelter to the little dark-haired outcast whom she 
had brought home with her. Her husband laughed, and said 
with easy good-nature : 

" My dear little girl, just do anything you like. If you 
can find space and food and clothes, you may, with my full 
consent, harbour half the ragged children, boy and girl, in 
Dripdeanham. So long as you do the talking to them and I 
don't^ I am quite satisfied. Besides, we shall be going to 
town very soon." 

Linley was delighted with this carte blanche, although she 
might perhaps have preferred that her husband had entered 
fully into the matter, and asked all about the child, and 
warmed up to her charitable plans. But she was not inclined 
to be critical, and indeed she thought there was only a charm- 
ing and peculiarly manly concealment of benevolent purpose 
in Mr. Eochford's easy way of taking the matter. The night 
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Eassed most happily for Linley. When the lamps were 
ghted she sang for her husband, and he listened and praised, 
and she told him a great deal about her old life on the Ehine, 
and at his urgent request she did another imitation or two for 
him ; and she knew by a sort of instinct when her time had 
come to leave him to his lonely reading. So with the close 
of the day she was perhaps, on the whole, even more happy 
than at the end of the former evening ; for she now knew 
certainly one of her husband's ways, and could gratify it, even 
though it was by leaving him. But she left him with a proud 
and hopeful resolve to make herself to indispensable and sym- 
pathetic a companion, that some time he should insist upon her 
sharing his midnight hours, and perhaps reading aloud to him. 
One of Mr. Eochford*s ways was to like the servants to be 
all sent to bed early, and have the house free of them. There- 
fore Linley took her candle for herself again as before. 
Again she passed the library door and stood upon the threshold 
and looked in, and Rochford was reading and did not see her. 
She would have liked him to look up, and she even made a 
little rustle of her dress ; but he did not observe her, and she 
went away. But there came into her head, as she mounted 
the broad old staircase, an odd and quaint idea. Suppose 
she were to die young, and that her spirit could return and 
visit her husband, and float around his chair, and see him 
sitting lonely, lonely, and touch his very hair and his cheek, 
and yet could not break through the bonds of the spirit life, 
could not make him conscious of her presence, could not by 
any most passionate effort of longing and of love bring him 
to know that she was there I She was so filled with the idea, 
that when she got to her own room, she opened her desk and 
sat down to put the curious painful thought into some sort of 
verse. "He will be an hour at least," she thought, "and 
when I hear him coming I will hasten into bed, lest ho should 
know that I sit up, and fancy that he is bound to give up his 
quiet readings to please me." So she partly undressed and 
put a dressing-gown about her, and went to work at a poem. 
Now it is probable that great inspired poets dash at their 
work with all the fluent fervour of heavenly genius, and render 
it a purely intellectual process, spontaneous as the singing of 
the bird, or at all events as picturesque and artistic in its 
mechanism as the sweeping of the harpist's hand across the 
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chords of tbe lyre. At least it is well to think so. We can- 
not imagine Sappho and Corinna blotting, and tearing up, 
and revising, and amending rhythm, and racking the brain for 
rhyme. But it is not necessary to affect any such belief in 
the case of the small and commonplace people who now and 
then venture to attempt a few verses. Therefore we need 
have no hesitation in admitting that, although Linley's ideas 
came quickly enough, it was not always easy to work them 
into even the semblance of poetic shape. We may own that 
she obliterated and re-wrote many words ; that she put her 
pencil in her mouth often to induce it to make a blacker mark, 
as if its lack of deep tone affected her facility of rhyme; that 
she sometimes stared blankly before her, with the pencil's 
point between her parted lips ; that she occasionally looked 
fixedly at the ceiling; that having found a rhyme she some- 
times made a dash at the paper, and so broke the point of her 
pencil, and had to repair it ; that it now and then happened 
to her to find an admirable combination of words utterly 
marred and made impossible by the fact that something in 
them could not be reconciled with the pitiless rules of grammar, 
and that more than once she was on the point of giving up 
the whole task in despair. A moth perplexed her by flying 
at her lamp, and distracted her attention ; for, poem or no 
poem, she would save the moth. A dog barked somewhere, 
and there was a sound of awful lateness in the bark. Some- 
thing stirred below, and she thought it was her husband, and 
that she would be taken in the fact, and she started like some 
terribly guilty person, for she did not mean to show him her 
work until to-morrow; and although it was not he, she 
remained for some moments unsettled and confused, and sat 
blushing and full of trepidation, with her poem crumpled in 
her hand and her pencil to her lips. 

Still she did get the poem finished, and read it over to 
herself with returning courage, for all was silent below and 
without. This was what she had written, and which she 
meant to be the lament of an artist's dead wife, having 
converted Eochford into an artist for obvious purposes of 
poetry: — 

I cannot touch his cheek, 

Nor, ruffle with a loving breath hid hair ; 
I look into his eyes, and near him speak — 

He never knowA that I am there *■ 
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Oh, if my darling conld but only know 
That day and ni^ht, through all his weaiy liffl^ 

I, whom he loved in the years long ago, 
Am with him still— his wife ! 

I watch him at his task. 

When the broad sunbeams first light up his room ; 
I watch him till the Evening lays her mask 

Upon the face of Day ; and in the gloom 
He lays his pencil down and silent sits, 

And leans his chin upon his hand and sighs : 
How well I know what memory round him flits 1 

I read it in his eyes. 

And when his pencil's skill 

Has sometime wrought a touch of happy arl^ 
I see his face with sudden gladness fill ; 

I see him turn with eager lips apart, 
To bid me come and welcome nis success ; 

And then he droops, and throws his brush aside : 
Oh, if my darling then could only guess 

That sne is near who died i 

Sometimes I fancjr, too, 

That he does dimly know it — ^that he feels 
Some influence of love pass thrilling through 

Death's prison bars, the spirif s bonds and seals ; 
Some dear companionship around him still ; 

Some whispered blessing, faintly breathed caress^ 
The presence of a love no death can kill 

Bnghtening his loneliness. 

Ah, but it cannot be ! 

The dead are with the living — ^I am here ; 
But he, my living love, he cannot see 

His dead wife, though she cling to him so near. . 
I seek his eyes ; I press against his cheek ; 

I hear him breatne my name in wailing tone- 
He calls me, calls his wife; I cannot speak — 

He thinks he is alone. 

This is the bitterness of death : 
To know he loves me, pines and yearns for me ; 

To see him, still be near him, feel his breath 
Fan my sad cheek, and yet I am not &ee 

To bid him feel, by any faintest touch, 
That she who never left his side in life^ 

She who so loved him, whom he loved so much- 
Is with him still — ^his wife 1 
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She had hardly finished the reading when she heard a clock 
strike. Two— and she had come upstairs at eleven ! Then 
she had been three mortal hours over that piece of sentimen- 
tality ! What a time I " How my master would scold if he 
knew I sat up all that time I " she said to herself. The phrase 
" my master " she had heard worthy Mrs. Piatt apply to her 
husband, and it amused Linley, who forthwith made it her 
own for private use only, being as yet quite proud of having 
a master. 

" I wonder," she thought to herself, " is it really true that 
women so often insist on having their own way, and becoming 
the masters of the houisehold 1 Every book says so. There are 
jests about it even in the Latin books I studied at Bonn. 
'Petticoat government is the law of life/ I read the other day 
— where was it ) I can't understand that sort of thing. Per- 
haps I am very spiritless ; but I like the idea of having a 
master." 

Thinking of ^ my master,** she fell asleepi 



CHAPTER V. 

"SINDA." 

The general character of Linley Bochford's life may be easily 
sketched out for the few following days. It was sweet, not 
inactive and monotonous. She always had been an early 
riser, and when the morning was well awake she was awake' 
too. Therefore she arose long before Mr. Bochford woke, 
and she took care not to disturb him ; and she wandered 
along the roads and down to the sea, and had an odd sense 
every morning of a sunny holiday very tempting and delight- 
ful, but with which one does not exactly know what to do. 
There was a little road which ran between hawthorn bushes 
and apple-trees straight down the hill to the beach, and 
Linley loved to walk down this steep road and enjoy the 
delicious scent of the leaves and blossoms, and have the sea 
always before her as she descended. Then, as she got lower 
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down, the perfume of the may grew fainter, and was at last 
extinguished by the strong sharp savour of the salt sea, with 
a kind of shuddering freshness about it, which reminded 
Linley of the old half-forgotten days when, a little child, she 
used to be taken out in the mloming somewhere for salt-water 
bathing, and did not like it, and thought the whole salt ocean, 
ships and all, was rushing at her when first she was immersed 
in the waves. Then, as she came on the beach, there arose 
and mingled with the smell of the brine a pitchy odour, 
which, however, was pleasant too, and had its memories ; for 
it brought back the recollection of a strand somewhere in her 
childhood, and an old upturned boat around which she used 
to play, and which always made her fingers pitchy. With 
this recollection, too, came a gleam of pathos, for she could 
remember a cousin Edward who used to play with her some- 
times, and lift her on to the boat ; and she remembered one 
melancholy mysterious day of whispers, and pale frightened 
faces, and tears, when she was told that Edward was dead ; 
that the sea had drowned him ; that it had made him dead 
and given up his body, which lay now in a room in the house 
where she was not to see it. All this was so long ago that she 
could not now remember where it had occurred, nor why she 
was playing by the sea. She knew that she was not born in 
a seaport, and could only conjecture that her family must 
have gone for a season to some bathing-place, and that her 
cousin came to visit them there and was drowned. But the 
life in Germany and her previous sharper trials had appar- 
ently efiaced this from her memory, and only the wandering 
on the sea-shore brought it back again. 

By the time she had enjoyed her lonely ramble — or, at 
least, extracted as much of enjoyment, bitter-sweet, as it 
would aflford — :the hour was approaching when " my master " 
would like to be awakened and to have coffee. Linley 
delighted in bringing him his coffee and drinking some herself 
with him, and bringing him his letters and papers, and read- 
ing the former to him if he felt inclined. Then she left him 
again, and looked after various details; and he gradually 
entered upon the idleness of the day. They had a regular 
breakfast at eleven, and after that Linley considered herself 
released, or rather dismissed — at all events, left to occupy or 
amuse herself as she pleased — until lun^lieon. There was a 
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good library, with plenty of interesting old books and some 
interesting new ones ; and opening out of the library was a 
little room Linley appropriated to herself, with the cordial 
assent of Mr. Rochford, who liked to have his wife generally 
near him, but did not insist always upon her actual presence 
and companionship. There was one window in this Httle 
room, and that looked upon the grounds and opened down 
low, so that Linley could always — until night came and the 
shutters were made fast — enter and leave her retreat without 
passing through the library, if her master happened to be 
engaged with visitors or business people. 

In all this there was a pleasant new sense of ease and 
freedom. Linley felt like a school-girl turned loose for a long 
holiday in a big house. It was not perhaps exactly the kind 
of thing she had expected. She had pictured married life 
as something surcharged with responsibility and emotion and 
love. But this was very easy and agreeable. 

It must not be supposed that Linley failed to take any 
care of her little princess. On the contrary, she took the 
girl from the first under her personal charge. Linley had 
had some experience in the care of girls, and she found this 
tolerably familiar work, although there were some little 
oddities about her new charge to which she was not accus- 
tomed. The first thing she did for the girl was to give her 
a thorough sousing in a warm bath, and having, as has been 
already said, a touch of art in her, she could not help admir- 
ing the supple, sjonmetrical form and Hmbs of the little waif. 
Then she had her hair cut, and looked out such things of her 
own as by clipping and altering could be made into fitting 
garments for the girl. All this work filled up a good deal of 
time, that might otherwise perhaps have hung heavy on her 
hands. Her husband was much occupied, partly with busi- 
ness people, because the absence of his Orestes threw all the 
work on his hands, and he liked it so little that Linley some- 
times wished Mr. Valentine had remained to keep him 
company, even were it to her own greater exclusion. Then 
Eochford was a magistrate, and had to be consulted about 
various trumpery affairs of the police and the poachers and 
the vagrants, and what not j and Mr. Piatt had some benevo- 
lent schemes to bore him about. Once Mr. Rochford had 
said, "I shall be glad when we are in town, Linley; I am 
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getting sick of all this work." And Linlev noticed with pain 
that he really did look unwell, heavy, and weak, and that he 
lay on the sofa a long time after luncheon. Then he added, 
in his peculiar tone of soft grumbling, " I do wish Valentine 
had remained two or three days ; I can't see why he might 
not have done so." However, with all this, linley was left 
very much to herself, and might have found a serious want 
of active occupation if she had not taken upon herself the 
task of converting the little outcast into a respectable member 
of society. Her little friend had taken very kindly to the 
new clothing which Linley had made up for her — the smart 
trimmed petticoats and the bright muslin dress, and the 
collars and belt, and so forth. For the first few hours of her 
residence under Mr. Rochford's roof, she was absolutely silent 
— would not speak a word to anybody. Then she would only 
speak to Linley, and a few words at a time. Her name, shs 
said, was Sinda, and her father was a prince ; but she spon- 
taneously added that her mother was not a princess. She 
had no other name than Sinda. 

"Well, Sinda sounds very prettily, though one doesn't 
know exactly what it is. We'll call you Sinda. When your 
father comes, or somebody, we shall hear your other name ; 
and we can wait, Sinda." 

Linley had a bedroom found for her, and bribed one of 
the women servants into being kind to her. 

Bemembering that Mr. Tuxham had said he had heard 
something about the prince, Linley was longing for him to 
come to the house ; and when he did come, she pressed him 
on the subject. 

** I don't remember much about it, madam," he said, " but 
I have a dim sort of recollection about a Lascar-looking fellow 
being pulled up for deserting his wife and leaving some child 
or children to the parish, and the fellow making a long speech 
to the magistrates, and declaring that he was a Moorish or 
Tunis prince — or an Indian prince — I forget what. Some- 
body said he was a quadroon who had been a cook on board 
one of the ships that go to the Old Calabar river or the 
Bonny, and that he was an incorrigible thief and impostor. 
I think he was imprisoned for awhile; but afterwards he 
disappeared, and I think I did hear something about his having 
left his wife and child behind him. I daresay he used to beat 
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the wife. I have no doubt this girl is his daughter. This is 
your princess, Mrs. Eochford." 

"It's not her fault, poor child," said Linley bravely ; "I 
like her for believing what her father said, no matter what it 
was." 

"It's very affecting always, filial piety," Mr, Tuxham 
remarked ; " but I'd tell the housekeeper to see to the spoons, 
ma'am, all the same. The pious devotion of a daughter, you 
know, may lead to obeying the paternal command, even when 
it concerns the patroness's plate-basket." 

"I wouldn't have those views of life — no, not for" 

Linley was beginning rather warmly. 

"Don't mind him, Linley," said Eochford, with his easy 
laugh. He was lying on the sofa and listening, much amused, 
to the dialogue. "Tuxham has never believed in human 
nature since he was once taken in by a woman, who told him 
she was the widow of a steward who sailed the seas with him 
about a hundred years ago. She had a baby, and Tuxham 
made her a sort of pensioner ; she always came to him with a 
baby, and was very pathetic about the child's delicate health. 
After about a year and a half it suddenly struck him as odd 
that the baby never seemed to grow any bigger. He consulted 
some married friends, and found to his horror that babies do 
grow. Then he watched, and he observed that the colour of 
the baby's hair used to change in a capricious sort of way. In 
fact, the woman was a regular impostor, who used to borrow 
any baby that happened to be at hand. Then, when Tuxham 
reproached her, she onlywaxed insolent, and " 

" There, that's enough about it ! " said Tuxham angrily. 
"If I was an old fool once, is that any reason why I should 
continue so ] Do you think I am ashamed of growing wise 1 
But you remember that black-prince fellow, surely, Eochford, 
don't you ? You were a magistrate at the time, I think." 

" I don't remember anything about it ; but I don't want 
Linley to be talked out of amusing herself with experimenting 
on the princess if she likes it What if she does steal a 
spoon ? " 

"1 shall teach her not to steal," said Linley quietly. "I 
hope I am not so stupid as to be unable to teach a child to 
know right from wrong." 

" Good ! " said Tuxham. " I'll give you a piece of advice, 

D 
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mj dear. Get a good smart bundle of birclien rods, and 
resolutely enforce your precepts with them. Lay then^ 
well into her; the exercise wUl do you good, and I don't 
see the slightest chance of your doing her any good with- 
out it." 

Linley would have got very angry, and showed that she 
was so, but that she was afraid of making herself look ridicu-> 
lous in her husband's eyes. She had a kind of notion that he 
laughed indolently at such human weakness, and she wasi 
determined to gain a reputation for some strength of char^ 
acter. 

" Would you like to see my pupil," she asked of her hus- 
band, ignoring Tuxham, who was still chuckling over his 
advice, ^' now that she looks clean and nice ) " 

" Certainly, Linley, by all means if you like ; " and Mr. 
Eochford suppressed a yawn. 

Linley went herself and brought her protigie, not feeling by 
any means certain that Sinda would come with one of the 
servants. When they entered the room, Sinda looked about 
her with quick keen glances, turning with contempt from Mr. 
Tuxham to where Eochford lay on his sofa, indolent, hand- 
some, dark-haired, with white soft hands. She gazed at him 
a moment with an expression of admiration and awe, and then 
approached him, made a very profound curtsey, and knelt on 
the ground like a supplicant before him, and, taking one hand 
that hung idly over the sofa, bent reverently over it and 
touched it with her lips. Then she rose quickly and fell back 
modestly upon Linley, without taking her eyes from the 
master of the house. 

Eochford seemed rather surprised, and laughed, and drew 
away his hand. 

** Monkey tricks," grumbled Mr. Tuxham. 

" Very well done, Sinda," said Linley, pattiiig her on the 
head. " You see, love, she recognises you as the master, and 
invokes your protection. You will be a good girl, Sinda, I 
know." 

" Why do you rig her up in that way, madam 1 " Mr. Tux- 
ham asked. 

" In what way, Mr. Tuxham ? " 

" All those fal-lals and finery. Why didn't you get her a 
decent stuff frock and a brown holland pinafore 9 Do you 
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want to turn the little thing's head at once and make her 
fancy she's a lady already ? Such nonsense ! " 

Linley laughed. " You don't know much about the dress 
or the arts of women, Mr. Tuxham," she answered. " These 
are some old things of mine, worth nothing but to throw away, 
if this girl hadn't come to wear them. I cut them down to 
her size myself, and I feel rather proud of my economy and 
ingenuity. Brown holland even isn't cheap, Mr. Tuxham, 
when you can have muslin for nothing." 

"I wasn't speaking of economy," said Tuxham, "but I wias 
speaking of effect It would be cheaper for you and for her 
to dress her properly — fit for her condition — from the first, if 
it cost you ^YQ times as much. I wonder you don't give her 
one of your gold chains to wear, on the ground that a bit of 
ribbon would cost sixpence." 

"Don't mind him, Linley," said Eochford ; " I like all you 
have done) my dear." 

Linley drew near and put her hand upon his shoulder as he 
lay on the sofa. She said nothing, being greatly afraid that 
the tears were not very far away from her eyes, and resolved 
that Mr. Tuxham should see no such exhibition of weakness. 

"Good I" observed that genial philosopher. "He spoils 
you on condition that you spoil him. I don't care so much 
about him. He's old enough to take care of himself, and I 
suppose his character is pretty well formed ; but I wish he 
didn't spoil you. You deserve something better than sugar- 
candy to feed upon." 

Tuxham presently departed, leaving Linley more deter- 
mined than ever to stand by her little princess and make a 
good girl* of her, and shame even professional grumblers out 
of their grim forebodings, Mr. Eochford did not notice Sinda 
any more, and seemed to have forgotten all about her. Indeed 
he had forgotten all about her ; for when Linley, who loved 
to talk to mm about everything she did, was chattering away 
the next day over her plans for the education of Sinda, Mr. 
Kochford, after having listened for a long time with a half- 
vacant air, suddenly looked up and said : 

" Linley dear, who or what is Sinda % " 

" Oh, don't you know 1 Have you forgotten already ] My 
little pupil." 

"AAOiat little pupil?" 
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** The child I brought home — the poor little thing who was 
here yesterday, and who kissed your hand so prettily. How 
could you forget her ! She implored your protection as if she 
were a little Esmeralda or Fenella." 

"Oh, that little thing. But why do you call her your 
pupil ? " 

" Because she is my pupil. I mean to teach her. I have 
begun, and she is very quick and clever, I think. Yon don't 
object, dear 1 You said I might, you know. I want to do 
some good, or at least to think I am doing good ; or, if you 
like, I want to amuse myself by doing something." 

Mr. Rochford laughed good-humouredly. "If it amuses 
you, Linley," he said, " you are free to do anything you like 
with the child. Teach her Latin if you choose ; and dress 
her like a ballet-girl if it gives you any pleasure. But, to 
tell you the truth, I'd rather hear you put it honestly on the 
ground of its amusing you, as you want something to do. I 
don't much believe in feminine philanthropy, dear, do you ? 
But, my dear child, anything that gives you pleasure or 
amuses you in this dull place is welcome to me." 

" Well, then," said Linley slowly, " let us put it on that 
ground ; it amuses me." 

Rochford smiled and nodded. Linley felt curiously, un- 
reasonably disappointed. " And now," she said to herself, 
" I have told a lie ! My first lie in married life I " For it 
was not true that she wanted the girl for amusement. Her 
impulse may have been of selfish birth, but that kind of 
selfishness had nothing to do with it No; she felt a 
passionate, half-maternal conviction that she ought to do 
some good for some living creature ; pay a ransoih of solid 
charity and good works for the purchase of her own super- 
abundant happiness. 

Linley put off for that day showing her little poem to her 
husband. "It's too sentimental," she thought; " I had much 
better tear it up ; I can't expect a man with a robust intellect 
to care for that sort of stuff. I find that men don't care for 
sentiment — in their wives," she added, half aloud, giving way 
to a little burst of cheap cynicism, of which she presently 
felt ashamed. Her study of that noblest object of contempla- 
tion, man, had not yet advanced far enough to suggest that 
some men have different characters and ways from other men. 
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Mr. Louis Rochford, of course, was the highest type ; it would 
be vain to look for any higher ; but then he was a type, and all 
the others only differed in degree and proportions. " Women 
ought to learn from men," she thought, " instead of wondering 
and grumbling that men are not like women." She was 
growing ashamed of her sentiment and her poetry. 

Bochford was worried that day with business details. 
There was a law-suit or something coming on, and he had 
to read letters and to talk to people, and he sighed to be in 
town. Linley and he dined alone once more. 

" What a nuisance it is that Eoche Valentine should run 
away just now 1" 

" It is a nuisance," said Linley earnestly. " He could help 
you through all these business affairs. Couldn't I do anything 
to help you — anything at all 1 Oh, do try me ! I know a 
great deal about business, and lots of things. I can keep 
accounts — 111 be your secretary." 

" No, no, my dear ; we're not goifig to make a drudge of 
you. I couldn't have your beautiful little white hands all 
ink-bespattered. I don't like useful women, Linley, to be 
near me. I mean I dcm't want them to be like the ant ; I 
want them to be like the lilies of the field." 

Linley remained silent. 

" Besides, it isn't that," Rochford went on restlessly. " I 
want to talk to him about no end of things. I want his 
opinion. He's a very clever fellow, and keeps us all alive." 

" Oh, my lord wants his jester," Linley thought ; and the 
moment the thought — the unspoken words — shone across her 
perception, she felt as if she had committed a crime; she felt 
like one in a goblin story who has inadvertently spoken some 
words of evil incantation, and dreads some fearful visitor. 
What a shocking thing to have allowed such an idea to arise, 
even for an instant, and in her secret soul — such an idea of 
her master ! 

"I wish he would come, Louis," she said quite humbly, 
and with penitential feeling. " Could you not write to him 
and ask him ) " 

" Well, no ; it wouldn't be any use. He's very sensitive ; 
because he hasn't a great deal of money, you know, and he 
would be sure to think he was in your way, and Uiat you 
didn't want him." 
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" But, love, surely he. might think that whatever you would 
like, I too should like. Write to him, Louis ; tell him so." 

'*I tell you what, Lialey,'' said her master, ''you shall 
write to him. That's the thing to do." 

" I write to him, dear 1 I never even saw him ; would it 
be right r' 

"Why not? It doesn't matter if you never saw hinu 
He'll never think about that, you may be snre ; he'll just take 
it as a kindly and generous impulse from you — a friendly 
offer of the hand to your husband's old friend. That's it, 
Linley ; you shall write." 

" But it isn't any friendly impulse of mine, Louis dear, or 
any voluntary kindness ; it is dictated by you." 

"He'll never know; he'll never think; he always takes 
the best view of everything. You see, Linley, we can't go to 
town for several days yet ; and I haven't been able to get 
about much, and I am tired of these people coming in." 

" ril write, dear, to Mr. Valentine, or to anybody, of course, 
if you wish me ; but I don't know what to say." 

"I'll tell you. No, I won't though; you'll hit upon the 
right thing much better for yourself. Women have a wonder- 
ful instinct in these things." 

" Won't it seem a little odd 1 And I don't think T know 
what to say. But no matter, dear. I'll write, since you think 
I ought to do so. You know best." 

For Linley, in the midst of her protest, suddenly thought 
to herself, " What is the use of my going into raptures about 
my master if he really isn't my master % — if I don't obey hiril 
He does know best." 

Now this was a little victory over self, for Linley was too 
lately promoted from a somewhat hard-working life of maiden- 
hood not to have a high sense of her dignity as a wife ; and 
she did at first think it undignified to write to Mr. Valentine, 
and beg him to come and relieve their loneliness. Nor did 
the having to subdue herself and to write tend, perhaps, to 
make her like Mr. Valentine himself any the better in advance. 
But she reminded herself that only a few days ago she was 
proud of having married a men's man, not a women's man. 

So she sat dv>wn and wrote a pleasant, graceful, unaffected 
little letter to Mr. Valentine, in which, assuming him to have 
read Bichter's exquisite story, she said she knew him to be 
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her husband's Leibgeber ; but hoped he would never suppose 
her to be such a woman as the wife of Leibgeber's friend, and 
therefore begged him to come and see them without waiting 
for their arrival in town. She showed the letter to her husband, 
who smiled, and said : 

" That's very prettily done, Linley. That will bring him. 
Thank you, my love. I really want Roche Valentine very 
much." 



CHAPTER VL 

" OEESTES." 

When Linley Rochford had to do a little battle with herself, 

which was not a very uncommon necessity, she liked to take 

a long walk, and to walk rapidly, and give her discontent 

and unwillingness to the air and the winds to bear them away. 

Therefore she walked a good deal for some day or two, and 

she paid a visit to Mrs. Piatt and to some other people, and 

gave herself an immense appearance of being busily at work. 

" I am like Diogenes rolling my tub," she said, inclined as 

ever to smile at her own weaknesses. This was a saving 

inclination, which rescued her from many weak and petulant 

ways. For Linley had a penchant said to be especially rare 

among women, and perhaps not exactly universal among men 

— ^a penchant for justice ; and she endeavoured to try herself 

and everybody else by its laws. Dr. Holmes tells us that in 

every conversation of two there are six persons — each speaker 

as he is, each as he believes himself to be, and each as he 

seems to the other. Now Linley always fairly endeavoured 

to see her own individuality in its triple form : herself, the 

real self; herself as she seemed to herself; and herself as 

she assumed or feared others saw her. Therefore she saw 

just now that she needed schooling and discipline, and sought 

to have the want supplied. 

For she had been injured in her pride, her sentiment, her 
illusions, and almost her love, on finding that her husband 
could not live even these few weeks without some other com- 
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panionship than hers. She was cheery about it too, and 
felt little doubt that she could yet make her companionship 
the one indispensable thing; but for the moment she was 
hurt, and she looked to the coming of her husband's friend 
as to an event so trying that she often wished he were 
come, that the first moment might be over, and she out oi 
pain. 

She had been wandering about for some bright breezy 
hours in the village and along the shore^ and began to think 
it was high time to return, and to wonder whether she should 
ever get used to walking about alone. It may be retnarked, 
by the way, that Linley's walks were a subject of amazement, 
gossip, and something like scandal in Dripdeanham. Nobody 
ever took a walk in Dripdeanham ; at least, no woman ; and 
save Mr. Tuxham, who was regarded as eccentric, no man. 
People of one class recreated themselves by paying visits ; 
persons of another class leant against the walls of the public- 
houses, or lay in the sun against an old boat on the beach 
and went to sleep. 

Linley, therefore, who had got to know some of the ways 
of the place, and was amused by them, was at first a little 
surprised when she became aware of two lounging figures — 
those of a man and a girl — approaching her as she turned 
from the shore to ascend the steep lane. They were evidently 
taking a walk. Perhaps her surprise was not less great when 
she saw Mr. Tuxham and little Sinda. 

"Good morning, madam," Mr. Tuxham said, lifting his 
hat. " You are surprised to see me here, I daresay." 

"Not surprised to see you here, Mr. Tuxham; but sur- 
prised, and very much pleased too, to see that you have a 
little companion." 

" Well, madam " (Mr. Tuxham's two extremes of address 
to Linley were the severe, displeased "Madam" and the 
friendly or paternal " My dear," " Mrs. Eochford " being the 
indulgent medium or compromise), " I went up to-day, just 
now, to see you. Of course, you were not there." 

"Come, now, Mr. Tuxham, you put it rather ungraciously, 
don*t you f Ai if I were never to be found at home, but 
always a vagrant" 

Little Sinda's eyes lighted up with a wonderful flame of 
anger, and she ran from Mr. Tuxham to Linley, and clung to 
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her arm, scowling with white defiant teeth her wrath upon 
the absent world. 

" She is no vagrant ! " Sinda exclaimed. " She's a lady, a 
real lady 1 Vagrant I They called my father a vagrant once." 

** So they did," said Mr. Tuxham ; " once at least. But 
don't be angry, child ; Mrs. Eochford doesn't mean that any 
one called her a vagrant." 

" Like to see them try it on ! " Sinda ejaculated between 
her scornful teetL 

" The word is unlucky, Mrs. Eochford," said Mr. Tuxham. 
" It recalls, you see, in some cases, a rather painful practical 
meaning." 

"You are a brave little champion, Sinda," said Linley, 
smiling. " You shall see, Mr. Tuxham. I'll make something 
of her yet.'^ 
' " By leaving her to wrangle with the servants, madam, and 
to have the run of the stables, and to play with the grooms ] 
Yes, I should think you would make something of her in that 
way. Sic itur ad astra. You know Latin, Mrs. Eochford." 

"I don't understand you, Mr. Tuxham." 

"I went to see you to-day, madam, and, as I said before, 
of course you were not at home ; and I found this young lady 
in the stable, where she had persuaded one of your grooms 
— ^Tom, Dick, or Harry, I don't know his name — to let her 
ride on one of the unsaddled horses. The lad's a decent 
fellow enough, and a kind blockhead. He told me the 
servant-women wrangle with her, and that she finds more 
friendliness in the stable. Of course, you weren't there." 

" Then," asked Linley, with growing anger, " do you expect 
me to make a constant companion of that child ? " Sinda had 
wandered a little away, and Linley spoke in a low tone. 

" Do I expect, madam ? I expect % What I wanted you 
to do was just to let the thing alone from the very first. I 
knew what it would come to. I knew how soon the fad would 
be laid aside. Do you think I don't know what women are, 
at my time of life ? " 

" You always judge me unfairly, Mr. Tuxham, and you 
like to scold." 

"I scold you because I like you, and you know that well 
enough. Do you think I'd take the trouble to scold one of 
the silly women about here ] Not if she had burnt her house 
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down. But when you take up this girl and make a fuss about 
her, why do you drop her down, and leave her to the worst 
company in all the world — the company of servants 1 I hate 
servants. There oughtn't to be any servants." 

" I am afraid," said Linley resignedly and somewhat con- 
science-stricken, " I didn't quite know what a responsibility I 
was taking on myself; but I won't evade it now. I thmk 
you are quite right, Mr. Tuxbam." 

" You see, my dear," said that worthy man, much softened, 
'' there's no compulsion on you to take a wild bird from the 
tree and clip its wings and keep it in a cage in your boudoir. 
Nobody wants you to do anything of the kind I would say, 
don't do it But if you will hdf tame the thing, you are 
bound to look after it. You mustn't leave it to struggle about 
among the wild things any more." 

"^cA/" said Linley, with a sigh, "that's quite true, Mr. 
Tuzham, and I am penitent. I'll not evade my responsibility 
any more. How kind it was of you to take charge of her, 
and bring her out 1 And how wonderful that she consented 
to go with you I — there are so few people she will even speak 
to. But, as you say yourself, you are a woman's man, Mr. 
Tuxham, and you can make us all do whatever you like." 

This was a harmless little touch of flattery, which Linley 
knew would not be disagreeable. 

" Pooh, tut, nonsense I there's nothing in that," the gratified 
elder replied. " She came very readily. You know I don't 
stand arguments or refusals. We got on very well, I can 
assure you. I have been telling her all about the sea and the 
sky and the sun — that sort of thing, instructive, after the 
fashion of Mr. Barlow in * Sandford and Merton.' She likes to 
hear about the southern seas and the islands and the coral, 
and I've been telling her. We've been in Capricorn together. 
I'm going to take her out other days. Now she'll go home 
with you. We've had enough of each other, I suspect, for one 
day." 

"Did you see Mr. Eochfordi" Linley asked, as she -was 
turning away. 

" No, didn't go in ; didnt care to. He's got Orestes with 
him — don't you know ? " 

'* Oh, Mr. Valentine has come) Then I must hasten home, 
Mr. Tuzham. Good, kind, self-conceited^ pedantic, dear old 
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creature ! " she said to herself; '^ I like him. In one sense, 
we are rowing in the same boat, he and I ; for I suspect he 
likes the coming of Orestes about as little as I do." Then 
she talked resolutely to Sinda all the waj home. 

" Now for my very best behaviour to my master's oldest 
friend/' she thought to herself as she entered the house, feeling 
rather hot and hurried. " Now for acting the part of the 
generous wife whose husband's friendships are her own. I 
have already taken on me to enact the part of the orphan's 
protector. I wonder if by resolutely playing such parts 
people grow into the real thing at last ? Heaven grant it in 
my case I " 

Linley wonld have hurried upstairs and rearranged her 
hair and dress. But, as we know, in order to get up the stairs 
she had to pass the Ubrary door, and that door was open ; 
and as she, not venturing to look in, was about to hasten on, 
Mr. Kochford saw her, and called : 

"Linley!" 

So Linley entered, just a little confused and blushing ; for, 
after all, she is but a thoughtful and clever school-girl sud- 
denly promoted to be a matron, and is still a little shy of 
strangers, and apt, when she' meets people unexpectedly, to 
have a sudden distrust about her hair being all right ; and 
she has not looked into a glass since early that morning. She 
just saw that Mr. Rochford was presenting his friend to her, 
and she held out her hand to the latter, and said : 

** I am so glad you have come. I thank you for coming. 
I am afraid my husband could not have lived much longer 
without you." 

Linley immediately became conscious that there might 
have seemed to be something a little malicious in her words 
of welcome, although she had meant nothing of the kind. 
But her husband looked vexed, she thought. Her husband's 
Mend, however, took it in a very different sensa 

" Now, that's so kind of you ! " he said in a cheery musical 
voice, that brightened the atmosphere somehow by its sound ; 
" that's so like a kindly woman ! You knew I couldn't get 
on without him, and in order to save me from seeming selfish, 
you put it that he couldn't get on without me 1 Well, Mrs. 
Bochford, we are very old friends, Louis and I, and it isn't 
so much even that we can't get on without each other, as that 
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we get on so very well with each other. I was inclined to be 
jealous of you, but now I forgive you because you have been 
civil to me." 

" Thank you,** said Linley, " I shall try to be as civil as I 
can ; but why were you inclined to be jealous of me 1" 

" Not on Eochford's account ; at least, not on his account 
chiefly, but because of one other Mrs. Rochford whom I knew, 
and I didn't like the idea of there being a second." 

" My husband's mother 1 " Linley asked softly. 

"Your husband's mother, yes. To him only a mother. 
To me mother, guardian, patroness, saint, Star- of the Sea> 
anything you will. I don't remember my mother, but Mrs. 
Rochford was a legion of mothers, and friends, and angels to 
me. I think I like my lad here,** and he threw his arm 
affectionately across Rochford's shoulder, "not so much for 
himself as for his mother. I think I had always some idea 
of taking care of him as she took care of me. How many a 
scrape she pulled me through ! What inexhaustible advances 
of small loans she made on my account! How gently she 
used to try to get me to work hard and distinguish myself — 
distinguish myself ! You remember, Louis % ^ 

" I think my mother was fonder of him than of me, Linley," 
said Rochford, with his good-natured smile. 

" No," said Valentine, gravely stroking his chin, " it wasn't 
that ; but she knew that you were all right, that your way 
was clear enough. You were bom with the silver spoon, and 
so on, while I was a pauvre didble^ with little more than his 
good spirits to feed and clothe him. Well, it seems sweet to 
me to hear the name — ^Mrs. Rochford — spoken once again. 
And after this explosion, let me thank you, Mrs. Rochford, for 
your friendly letter. You have evidently inherited kindness 
to me." 

Mr. Valentine had a good deal of talk, and he accompanied 
his talk with a good deal of gesture, and even of movement 
He thrust his hands into his pockets and plucked them out ; 
he sat down when Linley had seated herself, and suddenly 
got up again. His restless manner at first affected Linley 
rather uncomfortably. He was a well-made, supple-looking 
man, though rather solidly than slenderly built, with a foreign- 
looking beard, moustache of dark brown, and beaming joyous 
eyes, that one might have expected to see in a TibuUus or a 
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Ronsard-— eyes that seemed to suggest music, and a bright 
epicurean life, and gladness extorted from whatever raw 
materials. But Linley thought him decidedly undignified, 
and said to herself that his manner contrasted strangely with 
the stately gentleness of her husband. She did not know 
bow they could be such friends, except indeed by the attrac- 
tion of contrasts,- which she had seen described in books as a 
great source of friendship, but which had always seemed to 
her an inconceivable explanation of two people liking each 
other's society. 

Anyhow, Linley hurried away to dress for dinner with a 
heart much lightened. First, the friend, had come; the 
worst was over ; there was some comfort in that. Next, he 
did not seem a person to be jealous of; he seemed to be too 
light and easy-going; wanted depth and strength, all the 
attributes of the heroic and the dignified. Finally, he was 
not to be compared for a moment with Linley's husband. 
She was forced to confess to herself that if he had been a 
handsomer or a more imposing personage than Mr. Rochford, 
she would have hated him. Now she felt a kind of friendly 
compassion for him, and was much disposed to like him. 

Mr. Eochford seldom or never dined out in the country. 
He liked people to dine with him, but he let it be understood 
that he would not go to them. He quietly assumed the 
privileges of a sort of invalid, and he was in reality somewhat 
a martyr to dyspepsia — perhaps a martyr self-made. In the 
part of the country which he had made his own, he was 
allowed to give himself airs, for he was, on the whole, the 
biggest man in or about Dripdeanham. He had a reputation 
for scholarship and high culture, for refined taste in literature 
and art ; and it was understood somehow that in London he 
might be a man of fashion and live in the best society if he 
only cared to do so. ' There was a general impression that Mr. 
£ochford could have done anything if he had only felt so 
inclined. Mr. Piatt, of course, had four times Mr. -Eochford's 
means, but Piatt was an uncouth and self-made man, who 
openly looked up to Eochford as to a superior and patron. 
The rector, who has been already mentioned, and who did 
not live in Dripdeanham, was connected with a noble family, 
and was the honourable and reverend ; but he was a plain, 
bald-headed, commonplace man, who never impressed people 
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with a sense of infinite latent possibilities as Mr. Eochford 
did. Therefore the latter was allowed to do as he liked, and 
was admired for so doing by his country neighbours ; which 
facts formed almost the only point of attraction to him in the 
whole place. 

This day, however, there was no guest at dinner but Mr. 
Valentine. Linley saw to the ornamental arrangement of the 
table herself, the flowers, the ipergne, and so forth, in order 
that the highest honour might be paid to the friend. She 
remembered some story about the wife of Edmund Burke, 
and the pains which that good lady took to make august 
entertainment for the poor poet Crabbe, whose only friend 
and patron was her husband ; and Linley thought her husband 
and Valentine were somewhat like Burke and Crabbe, and 
that she ought to shoV herself as sympathetic a wife and 
hostess as Mrs. Burke. In our day probably ladies do not 
concern themselves so directly about the actual materials of 
the feast as they did in the simpler time when farmer George 
was king ; but Linley did all she could, and threw her heart 
into what she did. Then she dressed herself with the utmost 
and by no means wholly selfish care, and went to dinner 
prepared to like, hoping to be liked. 

The talking at dinner was done chiefly by Linley and Mr. 
Valentine. Mr. Eochford now and then struck in with a 
remark, but on the whole he felt rather too much interest in 
his dinner to say a great deaL Mr. Valentine, on the con- 
trary, did not touch half the things that were oflFered to him, 
and evidently hardly knew or cared what he had for dinner. 

Something was said about going to London. " I am not 
anxious to go to London," Linley observed. " Mr Eochford 
is. Of course this place is dull — to him, I mean. I don't 
find it so. I delight in the sea, and the shore, and even the 
people. ** 

" Eochford is wanting in human interest," said Valentine. 
" I have always told him so. I always discuss his character 
and his faults in his own hearing, Mrs. Eochford. It doesn't 
do him any good, of course, but it relieves the mind, and 
makes one feel superior. Yes, he wants human interest. He 
doesn't know anybody about here. I know everybody, from 
the old crone to the grandchild. I talk to every one." 

" Yes, Valentine has the terrible gift of familiarity, Linley," 
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her husband said, smiling. "I dread to go anywhere with 
him here, he has so many people to talk to and iaquiries to 
make. You should see Piatt and him ! By the way, Linley, 
you must give us your imitation of Mrs. Piatt to-night." 

"Piatt's a splendid fellow," Mr. Valentine broke in 
vehemently. ** Piatt's a first-rate fellow ; he has a heart big 
and warm enough to keep a central sun alive. Piatt's one of 
the few men in the world I envy. And his wife is a first-rate 
fellow too.** 

" Would you exchange with him, pronunciation and all 1 " 
Eochford asked. 

" I would ! Positively I would. At least I think I would. 
It's terrible to us, with our wretched little conventional minds 
and our parochial distinctions ; but what does it matter, after 
alii You can laugh at Piatt as much as you like"— — 

"I don't laugh at him," said Linley. 

"But you imitate him and his old woman, as he calls her. 
Louis told me you do. I don't see why you shouldn't if it 
amuses him. I suppose a wife's highest duty in life is to 
amuse her husband, and I don't see that Piatt is any the 
worse because his ridiculous pronunciation is laughed at. 
We shall hear, Mrs. Eochford. I promise you I shall laugh 
readily enough, and enjoy your talent as a mimic, if Louis 
describes you fairly. I don't care to take things au serietix. 
Anything is a humbug — be it a cause, a man, or an institution 
— ^that can't stand a joke." 

" But please don't set me down as a mimic and a satirist, 
and all that," pleaded Linley quite earnestly. "I have no 
gift of the khid, and I don't want to have any." 

" Oh yes, you have ; I can see it in your face. I saw it from 
the first. It's a very good thing to have ; life wants all the 
brightening it can have, so long as you make it the seasoning, 
not the food. As food it turns to bitterness." 

"Am I to be a satirist and a mimic in spite of myself 1 " 
Linley asked 

"Why not? What more likely 1 We almost always 
become whatever we do become in spite of ourselves. Piatt 
is becoming a celebrity in spite of himself." 

"But is it in spite of himself?" Eochford asked. "Old 
Tuzham wants to know how he could get cheaper fame than 
by his deeds of charity." 
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" Tuxham isn't able to conceive the possibility of a man 
without a motive; or at least he says 'he isn't, because he 
thinks it looks fine and misanthropic. Cheap "cynicism, Mrs. 
Eochford, is the curse of the present day. It is ever so much 
worse than cheap sentiment I'd have no fellow allowed to 
indulge in cynicism who couldn't show originality of view, 
and couldn't put tilings at least as spicily as Douglas Jerrold. 
The sham of detecting shams has become the stupidest sham 
of all/' 

" I like Mr. Tuxham," Linley said. 

'^ Like him f I should thmk so ! I like old Tuxham 
immensely. He's a genuine true-hearted old humbug, a 
wonderfully clever old fool. I go in for unlimited toleration, 
Mrs. Eochford. Like us all for what we have to be liked. 
Don't shut your eyes to our faults. See them and laugh at 
them, or pity them if you like. You will laugh at them 
probably; some other eyes, perhaps, will cry over them. But 
no hatreds for me. The one thing I dislike most in all the 
world is dislike." 

"But then you are a philosopher," Linley said gravely. 
** Mr. Eochford told me so. You renounced a possible success 
rather than be vexed by ambition — like Minerva sacrificing 
her flute-playing to her appearance, I suppose." 

" No ; I can't claim any such merit. I wish 1 could. I 
sacrificed a very problematical success in literature rather than 
have to endure a certain and positive failure in character." 

" Will you tell me all about it 1" 

"In six words — or sentences, at all events. I wrote a book; 
it was praised ; I was wildly delighted at the praise ; I found 
myself growing as vain as a woman — no, pardon me, I don't 
mean that; I mean as vain as men generally consider a 
woman to be, judging by themselves. I wrote another. 
More praise; but this time some censure. I hated the 
censure ; felt sure the unfavourable critics must be my 
personal enemies ; began to believe in the existence of con- 
spiracy. I found myself watching the papers and reviews 
with a sickening eagerness and mean hope ; I found myself 
growing jealous of everybody whose rubbish drew attention 
away from mine. I found myself degenerating." 

" But what extravagance, what nonsense ! " 

"No extravagance, no nonsense. I found myself at last 
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driven to a choice between the man and the book — between 
the character and the career. I couldn't keep both, and I 
prefer myself unleavened by miserable jealousies and mean 
joys. I came to my own rescue, Mrs. Rochford — hauled up 
my drowning honour by the locks ; and 1 can now look my 
fellow-man in the face. I wish success to every one, and am 
jealous of nobody." 

" But surely he ought — I mean a man ought — to be strong 
enough to go his way and do his work steadily," said Linley, 
almost as if she were thinking aloud, '^ and not care what 
people said of him. Is not a man very weak who — but pray 
excuse me ; I don't exactly mean that." 

" Of course such a man is very weak, and you do mean that; 
but the weak must not go on tossing up half-hundred weights, 
and carrying anvils on their chests, and walking a thousand 
miles in a thousand hours, like the strong. I know myself, 
and I saved myself. The story's over, Mrs. Rochford. You 
don't think me much of a hero, evidently. Well, neither do 
I." 

Linley evaded further discussion of the subject easily, for it 
was her time to go, and Mr. Valentine rose and opened the 
door for her. She glanced up at him as she passed, and 
could not help feeling a sort of pity as she saw the bright, 
sweet, careless smile above the brown beard, and thought 
how purposeless and weak such a man must be. 

" Achilles 1 Orestes 1 What could Mr. Tuxham have 
meant 1 This is not even up to the mark of a Patroclus or a 
Pyiades — not even a faithful Achates, I think. I understand 
my master now that I have seen him, Louis knows that this 
poor fellow can't get on in life without him, but he doesn't 
want to be regarded as a patron j and so he puts it as if he 
couldn't do without Mr. Valentine. Ah, he is very good, my 
master." 

While she thought thus to herself, she was playing lightly 
a few chords upon the old-fashioned pianoforte which stood 
in the room. The evening was darkening and she did not 
wish for lights, which would have disturbed or banished the 
thoughts that slowly floated around her and filled the air. 
She was thinking of her husband's youth, of his boyhood ; of 
the mother, that other Mrs. Rochford whom to-day for the 
first time she had heard so praised, and whose white fingers^ 
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she assuDied, must often have touched those very keys that 
now she pressed. There was a strange and exquisite pathos 
to her in the thought of her husband as a bright-cheeked boy^ 
standing in this very room long ago, and listening delighted 
to his mother's music, perhaps with his young voice joining in 
an evening hymn. Why did Linley's eyes grow moist and 
the words almost come up to her lips, " Oh, I must love him, 
very, very much.'* 

She was so absorbed in the contemplation of the picture 
which her mind had created — ^the picture of the boy and his 
mother — that she did not hear any one entering the room. 

"All in the dark, Linley, my lovel" her husband said. 
" Dear child, let us have the lights. The room looks 
ghostly." 

" It is ghostly," said Linley, rising and taking his hand, for 
he was alone ; ** but the ghosts that have been with me are 
dear and beautiful phantoms. Do you know what they have 
been, love? The forms of a beautiful mother and a noble 
boy — your mother, Louis, and you. I never heard much of 
her until to-day. You said little, for you did not wish me to 
know how much you had lost, lest I should think you were 
regretting and not wholly absorbed in me — ah, yes ; I know 
you, Louis ! I have been thinking of you as a boy. It made 
me melancholy — I don't know why." 

" The remembrance of youth is a sigh, according to Ali," 
said Eochford ; " but you know nothing of that yet, Linley." 

"Do you, lovel Do you look back on your youth with 
regret — already % " 

" We all do, dear," Rochford said with a slight shrug of the 
shoulders — "except Roche Valentine, perhaps. At least he 
says he doesn't. To be young and in full strength, one-and- 
twenty, admired, and all that — ^yes, Linley, that is life worth 
living for." 

" But if you were back to one-and-twenty, you could not 
have me,'* Linley pleaded, half playfully, half sadly. " Think 
of that." 

"True," her husband answered; "I had forgotten that. 
Well — come and kiss me, sweet-and-twenty, and let us have 
lights, dear. Roche Valentine is only writing a line or two 
in answer to a letter ; he will be here in a few moments." 

So Linley rang for lights and banished her beautiful 
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ihadows. Presently Roche Valentine came, and Linley made 
tea after the quiet old English fashion. Mr. Rochford never 
drunk any tea, for he said it prevented him from sleeping, 
and made him nervous. As if their friendship must in all 
things be founded on contradictions, Mr. Valentine was an 
incorrigible drinker of tea strong enough, one might have 
thought, to shake the nerves of a wolf. 

They had a good deal of pleasant talk. Mr. Rochford liked 
easy speculation ; and Valentine was particularly fond of send- 
ing up into the air of conversation little bright fantastic 
bubbles of fancy or paradox, and watching them as they 
floated and collapsed. Linley sometimes thought him clever 
and amusing ; sometimes rather nonsensical When Linley 
was about to leave them, as it grew late, Valentine suddenly 
declared that he would go and have an hour's walk in the 
woods, or by the shore, or somewhere. 

"I always walk at night, Mrs. Rochford," he said. "Your 
husband will tell you so. It's one of my pet enjoyments — in 
London, in the country, anywhere. Studying character — my 
own, I mean, I find that it's only by indulging all the harm- 
less whims and weaknesses one can get up any strength at all 
Moralists don't say so, of course, but they know nothing about 
it ; they only say what they think the right sort of thing to 
say. I study from the life." 

" It seems a comfortable doctrine," Linley said ; " one may 
be averting follies one is not inclined to, by indulging in those 
we have a mind to ? So it isn't a sin to steal a pin, if one 
has a weakness for stealing pins 1 " 

"Exactly. You may thus avert a propensity for stealing 
plate. Don't you see % " 

" No, I don't," said Linley ; " and I don't want to. I prefer 
the old-fashioned systems." 

She spoke rather coldly, although she was quite conscious 
of the foolishness of taking his words seriously. 

She left her husband and his friend in the library, and 
went to her own room. But she did not feel inclined for 
sleep, and therefore sat with a little shaded lamp on a table, 
and read. She had taken to reading at nights in this way, 
and she liked the shaded lamp because it threw no brightness 
upon the window to betray her midnight watchings. She 
would far rather have remained in the library with her hus- 
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band and read there : but she assumed that her presence 
would interfere with his reading ; that he would feel bound 
perhaps to be attentive to her now and then ; and that this 
would be a constraint, which she would not have her company 
ever to become. So she read in her own room. Already she 
began to make up her mind that men and women can never 
be in full and constant companionship ; and though she would 
have had this otherwise if she could, and though she had 
believed and hoped that it would be otherwise, yet she did 
not now complain, taking it for granted that such was the 
inevitable law, and that no true man could always put up 
with the society of a woman. 

It grew late, and she put away her book and looked out of 
the window. The moon was full and the lawn was flooded 
with light. On a long seat which stood in front of the house 
lay Mr. Eoche Valentine, bare-headed, bathing as it were in 
the moonlight, and smoking a meerschaum. Now he put the 
meerschaum down, and dispelled with his hand the smoke- 
cloud it had gathered ; and he began to speak. To whom 9 
Was her husband there % No ; she could see all the lawn — 
Mr. Valentine was alone. Was he declaiming, reciting poetry, 
or talking to himself 1 She could not tell ; but he was cer- 
tainly talking loudly. There he lay with the moonlight on 
his upturned face, talking to solitude. 



CHAPTER VIL 

TAB BEAUTIFUL CYNTHIA. 

Quite an event occurred one day. This was the visit of Mrs. 
Courcelles and her daughter — two ladies of whom Linley had 
heard a good deal ; who had been friends of Mr. Eochford's 
before his marriage, and whose opinion Linley vaguely under- 
stood that her husband valued considerably. Mrs. Courcelles 
was a widow, and lived in a different part of the country, but 
visited London often with her daughter, and passed much the 
greater part of her life in paying visits. She was of good 
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family, and had a bishop among her near relations ; but her 
means were not large. Just now she happened to be staying 
with a friend a few miles off, and had seized the opportunity 
of coming to express her felicitations to her old friend's young 
wife. Having come, the ladies remained, in country fashion, 
to luncheon. 

Linley had heard of the beauty of Cynthia Courcelles, and 
had often longed to see her. Most women, whatever some 
people may say to the contrary, love to look on a beautiful 
woman. Linley had not the faintest gleam of that sort of 
pitiful physical jealousy which makes some small-headed crea- 
tures of her sex unwilling to acknowledge the beauty of 
another woman. So she was delighted to have an opportunity 
of seeing Cynthia Courcelles. 

She was not disappointed. Miss Courcelles was a woman 
of exquisite beauty. She might have been called superb, but 
that there was so fittle of the sensuous about her form or face. 
She was a beauty of moonlight and marble, not of Titian and 
the sun. She was tall, almost too tall ; slender, upright as a 
column, with dark hair smooth over a small white forehead, 
and a face of wonderful purity, only faintly lighted now and 
then by the dawn of a blush that died in its dawn. She 
sometimes looked at one with her lips parted by a sweet half- 
pensive smile and her small white teeth displayed, and she was 
evidently going to say something very kind and sweet ; and 
the faint blush dawned and died, and then the eyelids drooped, 
and the parted lips closed, and the desired utterance did not 
come. Some other thought had risen within the maiden's heart, 
or some sudden melancholy memory had blown like a wind 
across her genial purpose and puffed its light out ; or she had 
checked herself, too sensitive to give full expression to her 
friendly meaning. Whatever the explanation of this charm- 
ing exhibition, the effect on the beholder was immense. It 
far outshone any eloquence of words. It gave the idea of an 
exquisitely sensitive, refined, and thoughtful nature. Nor 
was it an artifice or beautiful imposition of any kind. It only 
meant that Cynthia thought for the moment she had some 
thing to say, but found on trying that she had not. 

Mrs. Courcelles, too, was very tall, and indeed very like 
her daughter, although her nose was perhaps a little too large 
and her complexion was not now quite so white. Still her 
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figure was so straight and youthful, that at a distance she 
might easily be taken for Cynthia. Many a man had hastened 
his steps, believing himself to be approaching the daughter, 
until as he came near he found that she turned into the- 
mother. Decidedly Mrs. Courcelles ought to have been an 
advantageous companion for Cynthia. Any suitor would have 
the opportunity of realising exactly what Miss Cynthia would 
be like when matronly and middle-aged ; and the most fas- 
tidious could not complain of such a presence in a partner of, 
say fifty. 

Miss Cynthia looked unutterable kindness at Linley, and 
at Linley*s husband, and allowed her hand to rest for just a 
little friendly sympathetic moment in the hand of the latter, 
as who should say, " I joy, oh, believe me, to see you happy." 
Mrs. Courcelles was immensely kind, considerate, and patron- 
ising to Linley. 

" We are such old acquaintances of Mr. Rochford — or at 
least 7 am ! " Mrs. Courcelles explained. " My daughter can 
hardly be called an old acquaintance. She is, I should think, 
about your age. But she has known Mr. Rochford much longer 
than you have ; and I knew him long before you were born." 

" Our acquaintance— that of Mr. Rochford and myself — was 
not long certainly," said Linley, smiling. "I suppose we 
must have had rather tropical natures." 

" You have lived in the tropics, I believe," said Mrs. Cour- 
celles, in the tone of one who was about to add, " I don't say 
that it was your fault" 

" Oh no," said Linley. " I never lived anywhere but in 
England, and at Bonn on the Rhine." 

" Indeed 1 I had an idea that you had lived principally in 
India, or the East, or somewhere of that kind — ^where women 
come to maturity more rapidly and are more energetic and — 
what shall I say % Vivid f Not that exactly, and yet perhaps 
that may convey the idea." 

" This," thought Linley to herself, highly amused and not 
in the least annoyed, " is an evident suggestion that it was 1 
who did all. the love-making, and perhaps actually carried Mr. 
Rochford off 1 " 

" We were nearly all English girls at Bonn," she said, " and 
anything but vivid, I am sorry to say. I fear we were all 
rather remarkable for stupidity." 
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"Not you, most certainly/' and Mrs. Courcelles smiled 
iweetly: "that could never apply to you. Oh no. The 
woman who charmed Mr. Eochford could have had no 
stupidity about her. He was always so fastidious. He hardly 
ever saw a woman but he found some fault with her. I used 
to ask him — only in jest of course, and using the freedom of 
an old friendship — whether he expected that the Tenth Muse 
or the Lost Pleiad would be brought on earth to marry him, 
I have heard friends of his say that they never knew him to 
give unqualified praise to any woman — except perhaps one. 
That of course, I need not say, was before he had seen you." 

" It is the old story," said Linley good-naturedly, " of the 
girl and the sticks— the girl who rejected all the straight and 
shapely ones, and had to put up with a crooked little thing in 
the end." 

Mrs. Courcelles smiled again. "No one can call you 
crooked, I am sure. The perfection of figure, I think — for a 
lady who is not talL I rather admire women who are not 
tall, and I believe a great many gentlemen have the same 
preference. Mr. Eochford, I remember — at least I think — ^was 
an admirer of height and stateliness; but he had not then 
seen what charm there can be in smaller proportions. My 
Cynthia's rapid growth was a great source of alarm to me and 
to Mr. Courcelles — my husband whom I have lost — ^when she 
was a child. She shot up like some tall and slender flower — 
a lily perhaps. When she was fourteen she was within an 
inch of her present height." 

"I never saw a finer figure than Miss Courcelles," said 
Linley, " or a more beautiful face." 

" She is generally considered good-looking," Mrs. Courcelles 
assented modestly. " Her portrait and mine— w$ are taken 
together — will probably be in the Academy this season. You 
wiU see it of course when you go to town. We shall not 
allow our names to appear, though. Have you ever had your 
portrait done % No % Well, not yet, I suppose. But Mr. 
Eochford will of course have it done. A low dress, I should 
say, with some kind of patterned silk — violet or deep gray 
perhaps — and lace. That would become you, I should think. 
Cynthia and I are in walking costume. I fancy that shows a 
tall figure to better advantage — I mean to less disadvantage." 

Thw was all rather tiresome ; and Mrs. Courcelles always 
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talked tiU-^-tite. With four people in a room, and she being 
one of the company, there were always two distinct groups. 
She now perhaps thought that she had talked long enough to 
Linley, or that Cynthia had talked long enough to Mr. Boch- 
ford ; so she turned gracefully to him, and, if so rude and 
coarse an expression might possibly be used, shouldered 
Cynthia on to Linley. 

Linley did her best to converse with Miss Courcelles, but 
the effort was not successful or even satisfactory. Perhaps 
Cynthia was reserved with strangers ; an odd thing for a beUe 
of a good many seasons, Linley thought to herself. But she 
certainly did not talk with Mrs. Rochford as she had talked 
with Mr. Rochford. With him she never ceased, and there 
was an expression of sweet deferential respect, or even hom- 
age, for his opinions and his utterances all the time of their 
conversation, which she naturally could not be expected to 
feel or exhibit towards a young woman, younger even than 
herself, and with whose merits and graces, whatever they 
might be, she was personally unacquainted. Linley liked her 
perhaps all the better for that. She thought a young woman 
like Miss Courcelles ought to look up with admiration and 
deference to a man of Mr. Rochford*s talents and position. 

" What a pretty contrast 1 " Mrs. Courcelles observed smil- 
ingly to Mr. Rochford, and pointing with her fan to Cynthia 
and his wife. 

It was a pretty contrast, and something more than pretty. 
Linley and Miss Cynthia sat in a recess near a window, so 
that the sunlight fell upon the group they made. The two 
young women were disposed by chance, so that the spectators 
saw each to the best advantage. Cynthia's statue-like face 
was in profile; Linley, whose charm was all in eyes and 
expression, had her full face turned to the lookers-on. Linley 
was animated and roused by the resolve to play the part of 
an agreeable hostess, and piqued a little by . the exquisite 
immobility of Miss Courcelles. Her complexion was a little 
heightened, and in her eyes and even eyebrows there was a 
half-roused humorous expression which Rochford at once 
understood and hardly liked. Miss Cynthia's parted lips wore 
the sweet, indulgent, sympathetic smile which she put on or 
took off as though it were a respirator. 

"Your wife is very pretty — quite pretty, I think," Mrs. 
Courcelles said. " Is she not pretty ] " 
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"I am not an impartial authority," Rochford said rather 
BuUenly, for he had an uncomfortable growing conviction that 
Linley was mentally making fun of the beautiful Cynthia. 

" No, indeed. I don't wonder now any longer, I am sura 
Though we did wonder a good deal at first. Of course we 
must, you know — the thing came so suddenly. But now that 
we have seen Mrs. Rochford we can easily understand." 

" Mamma ! " Cynthia said, having glanced through the 
window, ** Mr. Valentine I " 

"So your friend Mr. Valentine is with you 1" Mrs. Cour- 
celles asked. " I thought he was in town." 

" He only came down the day before yesterday. Valentine," 
— ^to that gentleman, who came lounging into the room with 
a snn-and-wind-browned face, and wearing a gray shooting- 
jacket — " Mrs. Courcelles has just been kindly asking for you." 

Mr. Valentine did not, it must be owned, seem to Linley 
as if he were particularly delighted with the presence of the 
ladiss. 

** To see you in the country at such a time is an unexpected 
delight, Mrs. Courcelles," he said. " You bring us of course 
the latest news of the fashionable world ? Any marriages in 
high life 1 Are five-o'clock teas in fashion yet 1 Is piety worn 
this season ? How are all the dear dukes and the charming 
marquises — and do they drive the day-coaches yet 1 " 

" But, Mr. Valentine, you ask me for news as if you had 
been months out of London ! You only came down the day 
before yesterday, and 1 have been in the country — how long 
have we been in the country, Cynthia, my love % " 

" Three days, mamma." 

" Not longer, darling % " 

" I think not, mamma." 

" Let me see : Thursday, this is 1 We left town on Monday. 
Yes, we may call it three days ; but it seems long." 

Meanwhile Valentine had dropped the subject, and betaken 
himself to the recess with Miss Courcelles and Linley. 

" AVhere did we meet last, Mr. Valentine % " Cynthia asked 
kindly. 

" In the Row, Miss Courcelles. You were good enough to 
salute me as you rode by on your beautiful bay. I was seated 
on a chair — rather, I should say, a seat — one of the wooden 
seats that you don't pay for. I don't care to pay a penny. 
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A penny saved, Mrs. Eochford, is a penny earned— don't 
they say] Well, I earned an honest- penny that day, and 
virtue was rewarded, for I saw Miss Courcelles. She saluted 
me, although I sat on that wooden seat with an old lady from 
the country and a private soldier for chance companions. I 
had no right to expect such condescension, had I, Mrs. 
Eochford ] " 

" I don't know why you -talk so, Mr. Valentine," Cynthia 
replied almost earnestly. " I am sure I don't see any con- 
descension; I never thought of anything of the kind." 

"That makes it all the more graceful," Valentine said 
gravely. "The noblest beings are least conscious of the 
descent when they kindly notice us common creatures. For 
anything you could have known to the contrary, the old lady 
on the seat might have been my aunt, and the soldier my 
cousin in the army." 

" I know that you have no aunt, and if you had a cousin 
in the army he wouldn't be a person of that class," Miss 
Courcelles said decisively. 

" Thank you. Miss Courcelles. You have done me justice 
and restored my self-respect. It is something to know that 
one's friends do not even suspect him of anything so discredit- 
able. Might I give you a small hint of advice in return % " 

Cynthia bent her head and smiled. 

" I was only going to say that it seems to me— may I go 
on 1 — as if you oughtn't to have that bay horse." 

" Indeed 1 Why not, Mr. Valentine 1 " 

" Hardly becomes your complexion, I think. I have thought 
of it many times since \ turned it over in my mind a great 
deal. You know I am a sort of half artist — sort of, you 
understand. Not for money — ^that of course you know ; but 
I am fond of pictures ; still more fond of living pictures." 

" Then what would you have, Mr. Valentine f " 

" Gray, I think ; or white perhaps, or even black ; but 
certainly not bright bay." 

" Mamma, do you hear what Mr. Valentine has been telling 
mel" 

" Yes, my love ; very kind, I am sure. As a man of literary 
talent, and art, and that, Mr. Valentine ought to know. But 
I regret to say that Cynthia's bay is the only horse we have 
that a lady could ride. Do you ride much, Mrs. Eochford 1 " 
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**I don't ride at all," said Linley. " I have never learned." 
She had been silent for some little time in her recess, watching 
the whole group and listening in a half-puzzled way. She 
could see clearly enough that her husband was uncomfortable, 
and she assumed that lie was terribly bored. She would have 
liked to go and stand beside him and throw her arm over his 
shoulder, but something told her that he would not wish her 
to do so. Mr. Valentine seemed perfectly grave and earnest 
while he talked to Cynthia in what Linley thought so ridicu- 
lous a way. She did not quite understand things. For the 
first time since she had crossed the threshold of her home she 
had an odd sensation, as if she were only a stranger who had 
no business to be there. 

" But you will learn now 1 Mr. Rochford will teach you. 
Mr. Rochford taught Cynthia, and took great trouble with her 
— so kindly. You would look so well in the Row 1 Don't 
you love London, Mrs. Rochford % " 

** I hardly know London — indeed, I might say I don't know 
it at all But I am quite prepared to love it." 

" And you will have a nice house, such a very nice house ! 
not one of those poky little places that they build now — unless 
one is a millionaire of course, and can build a house for him- 
self, like a Rothschild, or somebody of the kind." 

" Mrs. Rochford will ask you both to come and pay us a 
long visit .when we get settled in London," said Rochford 
eagerly. "You will ask our friends, Linley, and insist on 
their giving us the pleasure of a visit in town." 

Cynthia smiled her brightest thanks. 

Linley of course hastened to offer her invitations, a little 
amused at the idea of her having a house of her own in London, 
and the power of inviting people there. 

"You are so very kind I" Mrs. Courcelles replied. "We 
shall be delighted, I am sure. We cannot live in London now, 
Cynthia and I, and it is so pleasant to go there sometimes and 
see our friends." 

The ladies presently took their leave. Both the gentlemen 
were assiduous in their attentions, but Mr. Valentine managed 
to secure to himself the pleasure of handing Miss Courcelles 
to the carriage. Linley watched them from the open window. 
She did not know that little Sinda stood near the steps to 
look at the ladies. 
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"Who is that little creature?" Mrs. Courcelles asked, 
surveying the girl with curiosity. 

"Some pro^gee of my wife's," Eochford answered coldly. 
" A poor child from Dripdeanham whom she is going to bring 
up, I believe." 

"A pretty child too, but rather odd and bold, I think. 
Well, dear, you are very pretty. What are you looking at 1 " 

"At the lady," Sinda said brusquely, pointing to Miss 
Courcelles. 

" You mustn't point at people, child ! That's my daughter. 
What do you think of her 1 " 

" I like her ; she is so lovely. I want to be like that — tall 
and beautiful." 

Mrs. Courcelles snuled and passed on to the carriage. 

This little episode Linley did not see. But when the 
carriage had driven off and the two gentlemen turned to 
re-enter the house, she saw Mr. Valentine throw his arm, in 
his boyish familiar way, over Eochford's shoulder, and burst 
into a laugh. 

" A divine creature ! " Valentine exclaimed, as he entered 
the room and seated himself on the music-stool with his back 
to the piano.* 

"Miss Courcelles? She is a beautiful girl," said Linley, 
assuming that the remark was addressed to her. "I never 
saw a finer presence." 

"Ah, but her mind, her heart! There, Mrs. Eochford, 
you have her noblest possessions ! Beauty is but skin-deep. 
Flay the Venus herself and see what she will look like then.** 

" What a hideous idea ! Please don't pursue it." 

" Just a little, only a very little, for the sake of illustration. 
Thus, then, you see it would be possible to mar the beauty 
even of Miss Courcelles. Divested of skin, I suppose she 
would look like — well. Til not pursue the idea. But no flaying 
process, I warrant you, could reach that noble creature's mind 
or heart" 

" Has she neither mind nor heart 1 " 

" The mind of a sparrow, the heart of a jellyfish. I know 
her, bless her ! " 

" Why so angry with her 1 She can't be so stupid as all 
til at, for she told me that she bad gone very far in mathematics 
— I can't explain how far." 
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"Oh, you have learned that already? Yes, she lived at- 
one time with her uncle the bishop, and he has a craze for 
mathematics; and, look you, he has no child. My sweet 
Cynthia devoted herself to mathematics to please him. She 
used to rise at four in the morning in summer, and puzzle 
over them, and she did succeed in learning something. No ; 
I was wrong in saying that she has the mind of a sparrow. 
That was rhetorical exaggeration. In her cold dry way she 
has a certain mastering faculty." 

" Well, it does her some credit to have learned anything ; 
and perhaps it was only done to please her uncle, without 
any view to his money." 

" Perhaps so. Let us be charitable, however, and suppose 
it was for the sake of the prospective money. Anyhow, it is 
her one accomplishment, and she is proud of it. She thinks 
it sets off her beauty by giving her a flavour of oddity. 

"I wonder you can be so ill-natured. I thought men were 
more magnanimous." 

Mr. Eochford had been silent all this time. He had 
thrown himself, according to his fashion, on a sofa, and was 
lazily inhaling the perfume of a flower. But he now turned 
his head, and said with the easy good-natured smile which 
well became him : 

"Valentine can never forgive Miss Courcelles and her 
mother, Linley. He was madly in love with her — with the 
daughter — and neither would listen to his love." 

Yalentine was not in the least disturbed by this attack. 
He laughed, and said : 

"Don't believe all that, Mrs. Eochford. They did listen 
— ^both of them ; Cynthia with placidly attentive ear at first, 
when they assumed that I was a favourite of fortune like 
Louis ; and even after they found out that I was nothing of 
the sort, they kept me on, thinking that the more attendants 
Cynthia had the better. But I soon found her out. Wouldn't 
she have married Louis if he had only asked her ] " 

" Is all this serious ] Linley asked. 

" It was serious enough to me for awhile. I really thought 
I was madly in love witiii the girl. I insisted to myself that 
there must be a soul hidden somewhere in that wonderful 
piece of mechanical symmetry. I didn't know for a long time 
how tiresome she was ; at least I wouldn't admit it to myself. 
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At last it was borne in upon me with a heavy wave of 
stupidity." 

" Before your rejection, or after ? " 

" Before, I assure you. I did ask her to marry mef, because 
I thought, after having made such a fool of myself, I was 
bound to do that much. Of course I knew she wouldn't 
have me, and she knew that I knew she wouldn't. It 
was a graceful ceremony only. We parted perfectly good 
friends. There's nothing unkindly or bad about the girl. I 
think she rather likes me still. If she married a Prime 
Minister, I fancy she would get her husband to offer me a 
consulship, or something of the sort. Her mother doesn't like 
me because she thinks I discouraged Rochford from falling in 
love with Cynthia and proposing to her. So I did, and very 
proud of it I am. Think of her sitting in the seat of my Mrs. 
Rochford; think of her being called *Mrs. Rochford,' and 
playing on that piano that the hands of my mother and my 
queen so often touched. Oh, I say — I beg pardon." 

For, roused by the thought of such desecration, he had 
given the keys of the consecrated instrument a great bang, 
which made them rattle with a medley of sudden, shattered, 
and discordant sounds. 

"I hope you don't object to my playing on that piano," 
Linley said. " You seem as if you were resolved that no one 
should ever play on it again, and that it must be broken." 

" No, Mrs. Rochford," said Valentine, with perfect gravity \ 
" I don't object. You are in your right place when you play 
on it, for you are fond of my lazy lad here, and you can 
understand how to be his companion, and I can hand over my 
care of him to you with a light heart." 

" But you yourself ? Miss Courcelles surely has not 
blighted your whole existence % " 

" Not in the least, I was only twice in love. First, when I 
was at school, with a girl in a cake-shop. She had beautiful 
eyes. I saw poetry and heaven and what not in them. Even 
then I could not help observing that her hands were rather 
large and red ; but I didn't care. I never ventured to speak 
to her, except in the way of business, asking for cake, and all 
that. But I know I looked all my soul, and I am sure the 
girl used to laugh at me. She afterwards married a policA. 
man. Such is life I" 
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•'VTell, andyou?'* 

"By that time I had outgrown my love. The next was 
Miss Courcelles. That, too, I have survived. Now I have 
passed out of all that sort of thing, and don't believe I have 
in me the capacity for any more of it. I have hung up my 
dripping garments. Mrs. Eochford, you know my history. 
Now teU me why you smile, and what you are thinking of." 

" Oh, nothing in particular — at least, nothing that I care to 
telL" 

" But I do ask you. I am very curious to know. I shall 
ask Louis to exert his authority and compel you." 

*' May I say it, Louis 1 ^ 

" If he likes to hear it, dear ; if he insists. The responsi- 
bihty be his if he hears anything that is not complimentary." 

" I don't mind in the least. I prefer out-spoken sincerity 
to anything. Mrs. Eochford, you smiled in a peculiar way 
when I said I had told my story. I should just like to know 
what you were thinking of." 

" Well, then, you really won't be oflfended ? " 

" Not in the least. »[ 

" I was only thinking what a great deal of talk you have." 

Everybody laughed, and Mr. Valentine laughed the loudest 
ofalL 

"I believe I am rather fond of talking," he said; "and 
Louis here isn't. He is indolent, and likes to be talked ta I 
am glad you saw my weakness so soon, Mrs. Eochford, for now 
the worst is known, and I need not keep myself any longer 
under such restraint I have already explained to you my 
theory, or rather I should say my discovery, in morals : that 
the smaller weaknesses are all to be cherished and indulged. 
It is generally understood, I believe, that where mice are you 
don't have rats." 

" But I am very fond of talking," Linley pleaded patheti- 
cally. ** What am I to do 1" 

" Talk to Louis all the time when I am not here ; talk to 
Miss Courcelles in London — you'll have opportunity enough. 
My most terrible rival is old Tuxham. We have fearful 
straggles, each demanding and neither conceding la 'parole, 
Rochford sits and listens and laughs. I delight in arguing 
with old Tuxham, and contradicting everything he says ; but 
we are good friends for all that." 

During the evening Linley was prevailed upon, against her 
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better inclinations, to give her imitation of Mr. Piatt and of 
Mrs. Piatt and of Mr. Tuxham. Mr. Rochford was delighted, 
and Valentine laughed heartily. Then, of her own accord, 
Mrs. Rochford favoured her listeners with a wonderful imita- 
tion of Mrs Courcelles' accent and way of grandly giving out 
her words. This delighted Mr. Valentine much more than 
Rochford ; and, as if she had not done enough for fame, Linley 
threw off a surprising piece of minicry, wherein the sweet soft 
words of nothingness and the lip-parted smile of the divine 
Cynthia were faithfully reproduced. This unspeakably 
intensified the joy of Valentine ; but Linley saw, with some- 
thing like pain and self-reproach, an expression of dissatis- 
faction in the face of her master. 

"Oh, I feel ashamed of myself and all this folly," she 
suddenly exclaimed ; and she ran out of the room^ and showed 
herself no more there that night. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

MR. TUXHAM'S invitation. 

One of Mr. Tuxham's favourite topics, when he happened to 
be in a complaining humour, was the dining system of modern 
life. He was always girding at Rochford for his indulgence 
in eating, his varied food and wines, and his late hours. 
Rochford's happy and easy kind of egotism took no offence at 
this. On the contrary, he was rather gratified, perhaps, to 
have his character and even his defects thus openly discussed. 
The subject was always interesting to him, and became only 
the more so when Linley spiritedly undertook his defence, 
and routed Mr. Tuxham utterly by making him angry. It 
amused Rochford to see people angry, as the fighting or 
supposed fighting of spiders amused Spinoza. 

"You must come and dine with me, both of you," Mr. 
Tuxham exclaimed one day, " at my hour and after my prin- 
ciples, and I'll show you when and how human beings ought 
to live." 

" I thought you never ate or drank at all, Tuxham," Valen- 
tine said. " I never saw you do either, and you always gave 
us to understand that you never did." 
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" I venture to think that mine is the only healthy appetite 
in the company," Mr. Tuxham replied — "except of course 
Mrs. Rochford's. I don't believe she has been driven to break* 
fast off absinthe and artichokes." 

"I can eat anything," said Valentine. "I never tried 
absinthe and artichokes, but I daresay I could do nicely with 
them." 

" I haven't ever had anything of the sort for breakfast," 
said Linley, " and I am very healthy ; but I don't think, Mr. 
Tuxham, I care to be held up as an illustration of a supreme 
capacity for breakfast- eating. I think I would rather you had 
described me — say, as the Tenth Muse (I am borrowing from 
Mrs. Courcelles), if you want to pay a compliment." 

** But I don't, madam ; and I think a good healthy appetite 
in a young woman is a great deal finer quality than any attri- 
bute of a muse. But the question is, will you all come and dine 
with me-^in my house, on my principles, after my fashion 1 " 

•*In the cause of science and human progress," said Valen- 
tine, "there are few dangers I would not brave. Tuxham, 
count on me — ^any day, any hour, while I am in this part of 
the world." 

" Will you come, Rochford % " 

" Well, you know I hate dining out " 

*' But this won't be dining out," Valentine interposed. " It 
will probably take place at eight in the morning, and will 
consist of sawdust pudding, compounded by Tuxham himself 
in a stone jar." 

" It will be a dinner for a man, not for a male cook," Tux- 
ham replied. 

" Well," Rochford said, bracing himself up for an effort, " I 
am a little curious about the experiment. I'll go, Tuxham, 
but dare not promise to eat. I'll look on ; and I'll eat if I 
may venture, and see my way." 

" Good ! then there is our party." 

" Am not I to go, Mr. Tuxham ? " said Linley. " After hav- 
ing complimented me, and me only, on a fine appetite, am 
I to be left with the bare imagination of a feast ? " 

"No, my dear; I assumed of course that your husband 
would bring you if he thought fit. I am of the old-fashioned 
patriarchal way of thinking ; I regard the wife as the appanage 
of the husbana Rochford will bring you if he likes." 

F 
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** Oh, pray bring me I ** pleaded Linley ; ** I am very 
curious," 

"My dear," said Eochford, patting her hair, "our friend 
Tuxham knows very well that I couldn't do without you." 

" Not I ; what do I know of your new-fashioned ways in 
London % I'm glad you are coming, Mrs. Eochford ; because 
I don't intend that any servant shall wait upon us at dinner, 
I hate to dine where servants are hanging about, and I shall 
want you to help ma Eochford is too indolent to do anything, 
and Valentine would only make a succession of blunders." 

" You may count on my help," Linley said ; " I'll do all the 
waiting if you like \ I think I could be rather clever at that 
sort of thing." 

" The matter is settled, then," said Tuxham, " except as to 
the day. When shall that be 1 " 

**Are the preparations to be gigantic?" Valentine asked. 
<' Is it to be a feast in the manner of the ancients ? If so, we 
had better fix a day when the season is over and Eochford 
comes back from town.'' 

" Two hours for preparation will suffice. I am not Lucullus 
nor Vitellius ; and I would not have such guests inside my 
doors if I knew them. Shall we say to-morrow % " 

** To-morrow 1 Oh, that's sudden ! " Valentine began. 

"Let it be to-morrow," Eochford interposed. " If it is put 
oflf any longer I shall have time to think over it, and shall los« 
courage perhaps. I detest even pleasures that hang over one 
in anticipation." 

" To-morrow, then, it shall be." 

«* And the hour I" Valentine asked. 

"Five o'clock." 

" Now, why five 1 Why not healthily early or agreeably 
latel" 

** The day's work of a rational and educated being, what- 
ever it is, and supposing him to dp any work," said Tuxham, 
sardonically glancing at Valentine, who had put the question, 
"ought to be all over at five. Then he ought to dine for 
health, enjoyment, and rest." 

" Five is a very good hour," sdd Linley. 

" It is," Mr. Tuxham explained; "for then people have just 
time to rest and think and talk after dinner, and go to bed at 
ten. No sensible person ought to be out of bed after ten." 
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•* I hate sleeping," Valentine observed ; " it's so stupid and 
senseless. I like to be awake and active, especially at night 
Why, no fellow's faculties ever begin to burn brightly until 
eight I never get an idea worth the having until I hear 
the sable garments of the night sweeping through my marble 
halls." 

" You'll never be like me at my time of life," Tuxham said 
gravely. 

"There's comfort yet," Valentine placidly remarked. 

" As for Rochford, he'll never see my years." 

" O Mr. Tuxham, for shame ! " Linley exclaimed, turning 
quite pale ; " how can you say such things 1 " 

Eochford smiled with a kindly smile at her sudden emotion. 
Valentine steadily leaned his chin upon his hand, wherein he 
grasped his beard, and looked curiously at both of them, as 
one might do who was sympathetic with the affections and 
sorrows of humanity, but had himself no concern in them. 

"Tuxham's no prophet, Linley," Eochford said, "as you 
will soon find out" 

"My dear," the elder man said rather softly, " I forgot you 
were here, or I should never have talked my nonsense. 
Besides, I might be Mr. Rochford's father and your grand 
father ; and besides, I daresay you are romantic and girlish 
enough not to like the idea of seeing your husband turn into 
an old maa At your age the tragic is allowable. Nothing 
delights young people more than the contemplation of early 
death." 

"I don't think so," Linley said. "Early death for one's 
self, perhaps, but not for others." 

" Young people," said Valentine dogmatically, " like think- 
ing about early death because they are so simply egotistical, 
and fancy it a grand and romantic sort of thing to lie in some 
beautiful spot with all nature and the world lamenting for 
them. If they would only have the sense to picture all nature 
and the world as not caring a farthing whether they lived or 
died — in fact, not even noticing or knowing when they were 
dead — we should hear a good deal less about the beauty of 
early death and the bounty of the gods." 

" Oh no ; I don't agree with you at all," Linley interposed. 

" I used to think in that way, or fancy I thought so," Valen- 
tine coolly went on, " when I was young. Now I don't Then 
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I was egotistic, and called egotism sublimity of boul, and 
romance. No, I don*t like to think of a time coming when that 
sky will be as blue, and that water will flash, and the trees 
will wave, and the birds will sing, and, as the Ettrick Shepherd 
says in the Noctes^ me no there to list — list — Glisten ! " 

" I don't feel that," Linley said emphatically, " I know I 
don't If I were dying, I should be glad to think — ^it would 
comfort me — that others were going to be happy in the sun- 
light when it had ceased to shine for me. It would still be a 
kind of living in the world, to know that one's friends were 
happy there." 

" For Heaven's sake," Eochford broke in almost pettishly, 
" let us not talk any more of old age and death I I hate 
gloom of that kind. Linley, my dear, that may be all very 
well for you with your twenty years and your health fit for 
the huntress Diana. Do have some consideration for your 
less fortunate elders, who know what it is to have their livers 
out of order." Bochford had grown good-humoured again by 
the time he had approached the end of his little speech. 

"Your liver, I promise you, shall take no hurt by my 
dinner to-morrow," said Mr. Tuxham. " But you would do 
better, Bochford, if you rose earlier,' walked more, and ate less. 
Look at me ! In years I am sixty ; in physique I am thirty. 
Come to-morrow and take a lesson. Good-morning, my dear ; 
good-morning, gentlemen." 

Tuxham took his leave, and Linley went to her own little 
room feeling strangely dispirited and uncomfortable. The 
frequent allusions made by Tuxham to her husband's indolent 
and epicurean habits always annoyed her. They seemed as if 
they must be intended to lower him in her eyes, and even ir 
have that effect. But to-day they came accompanied by moi-e 
alarming suggestions. Was he really then an invalid 1 War 
his life in danger ? and was she, to whom that life was so far 
more precious than her own, not to be allowed to know of it ? 
She suddenly saw Valentine pass her window, lounging with 
a meerschaum in his mouth. She threw her hat on, went 
quickly out, and accosted him. He put down his pipe, and 
seemed a little astonished. 

" Mr. Valentine, I want to talk to you ; I want to ask you 
a question. But first I wish to know whether yoa can give 
me a serious straightforward answer, without any badinage. 
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and as if you were not talking to a chili If you can't do 
this, or don't think me worth any seriousness, just say so." 

She spoke with a certain warmth, to him not intelligible, to 
herself not explained, but really meaning that she resented 
any levity, past and real, or only future and possible, on any 
subject connected with her husband's very name. 

"Perhaps you will tell me what the question is, Mra 
Eochford. That will be the easier way of testing my capacity 
to make you a wholesome answer." 

" Is — is my husband — your friend — in bad health % Is he 
in danger — of any kind? Does he need any care that I could 
give, and would if I only knew ] " 

" Is that all % " Valentine asked, looking greatly relieved. 
"I can answer you quite seriously, Mrs. Rochford ; but it 
wouldn't be much amiss even if I answered not seriously. 
There's nothing particular the matter with Louis, except too 
much ease, constitutional indolence — too much of his own way 
— and the effects that come of these things." 

" Thank God ! I am so relieved and happy, Mr. Valentine, 
and you will forgive me if I seemed a little angry. I thought 
you were all a little too much given to levity." 

" Tuxham has been alarming you ! Well, Tuxham is 
always an alarmist; but at the same time he is a fine old 
fellow, too, who sees a long way into things " 

" There, now, you alarm me again ! There is some truth 
in what he was saying 1 " 

" No, no ; there is no truth in it in that sense, as you look 
at it. Louis ought to be in as good health as any man in the 
world ; but Tuxham of course sees that he is too apt to lead 
an unhealthy and indolent sort of life, and would like to 
quicken him out of it if he could I should like it too ; but 
you see I can't accomplish it." 

"Can nobody 1" 

^ If not you, then nobody." 

"I? Whatcanldor' 

** Really, Mrs. Rochford, I can't explain to you very clearly. 
But I think somehow you might influence him — pardon me if 
I speak rather frankly — ^more than you do. You seem to 
lead two lives in this house, and not one." 

"But I only do as he wishes me. He wouldn't like my 
teasing him to do this thing and that for his good even. He 
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would come to think me tiresome and to wish me away. You 
can't understand " 

" How a woman feels 1 No ; that is quite true. If I think 
it for the good of my friend that he shall take a certain 
course, I tell him so, without caring how it may effect mt in 
his eyes. I am thinking of Aim, not of myself." 

" But you are only his friend ; you are not his wife. It 
matters little to you ; he is not all the world to you. K he is 
displeased with you, you go away and have other occupation 
and friends, and your own life — until he finds that you were 
right, and welcomes you back again. But with me it is so 
different 1 How could I exist for days and days under his 
displeasure 1 How could I endure to know that he thought 
my presence and my advice a plague 1 You talk of a man's 
friendship ! I am talking of a woman's love." 

" I always thought a woman's love was ever so much more 
unselfish than a man's friendship," Valentine s&id, apparently 
relapsing into his habitual manner; ''we read so in most 
novels, I think." 

"Fancy being a dreary mentor to one's husband — ^a 
tormentor 1 " said Linley plaintively. " Fancy his dreading 
one's coming, turning instinctively away at the sound of one's 
footfall Do you want me to bear that fate, Mr. Valentine 1 " 

" I want you to do anything that is right," he replied ; and 
he stopped short in his walk and looked fixedly at her, with a 
severity in his expression of which she had not thought his 
face capable. " Mrs. Rochford, there is one powerful tie 
between you and me. We are both attached in our ways to 
Louis. I see his faults — no, they are hardly faults — his weak- 
nesses. / can't cure them, but I think you can. I didn't 
approve of his marrying — I needn't tell you that ; above all, I 
didn't approve of his marrying so very young a woman as you 
are. 

" I may be young, but I am not quite a fool ; certainly I 
am not a child," said Linley. 

*' So I found out very soon. I saw that you had some sense 
and force of character." 

" Thank you ; I ought to be much obliged." 

" And therefore I want you to exercise a closer and better 
influence over your husband. You must make him feel that 
he A(W a wife. . Now you have brought this talk on yourself— 
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don't blame me ! I tell you plainly that a woman who takes 
bo real part in a man's life, who uses no healthy influence 
over him, who takes no pains to strengthen him where she 
sees he is weak, and is afraid to do anything but to amuse him 
and make things seem pleasant — ^such a woman " 

"Well, Mr. Valentine ! go on, pray 1 " 

" She isn't a man's wife at all !" 

"No! What then is she r' 

"She is — ^well, his slave, his toy — anything you like ; but I 
don't call her his wife." 

Linley looked at him for a moment with the quick light of 
scorn and anger in her eyes. A little tempest of conflicting 
emotion swept through her; and then the quiet^ well-dis- 
ciplined independence of her soul reasserted itself. 

** I might be forgiven if I took ofience at your words, Mr. 
Valentine/' she said ; " but I am unselflsh enough to know that 
they were only spoken out of your affection for my husband, 
and that is everything with me, and I do see that there is some 
truth in what you say. Well, I will try to do better. There 
— ^I even thank you for what you have said." 

He looked at her with a kind of surprise, and with a pained 
expression, as if he felt that he had not quite fairly judged 
her ; and he was hastening to speak, when she smiled the 
kindliest, cheeriest smile she could summon up, and left him. 
That day was an era in Linley's married life. That day she 
first shed lonely tears. But she came out strengthened and 
cheerful, resolved to spread no needless cloud around her, and 
determined to try to be more truly and fully her husband's 
wife. " Except as his wife, to minister to him and do good 
for him, I am accounted as nothing," she said to herself. " I 
am nothing else to them. I don't suppose a woman can have 
abetter destiny in life. Anyhow, I accept that as my destiny ; 
and I will make the best of it" 



CHAPTER IX. 

MR. TUXHAM'S dinner-party. 

Mr. Tuxham lived in a wind-blown cottage on the top of a 
little hilL The front windows of the cottage looked on the 
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sea. A little garden with a wooden paling divided it from 
the waste. The garden had a few flowers already beginning 
to bloom, and one or two trees, their tops blown backward by 
the constant sea breezes. A narrow walk, neatly tiled off, 
led np to the low-browed porch, through which the abode of 
the veteran was entered. Sometimes the door was opened by 
a woman, sometimes by a man, occasionally by a little boy, 
often by a little girl, and not uncommonly by the little boy 
and girl together. Tuxham, when he came to settle in the 
neighbourhood, bought the cottage from the late Mrs. Eoch^ 
ford, and set to beautifying it after his own fashion. He 
intended to live a very solitary life ; and as he preferred the 
attendance of women to that of men, he engaged the services 
of a very elderly dame, whose residence beneath his roof even 
Dripdeanham scandal could find no fault with. This old lady 
kept things in order, and prepared his meals for him. But 
in time Mr. Tuxham began to observe that a bouncing young 
woman used to go in and out rather often, and gradually 
seemed to settle down and make the place her home. This 
ivas the daughter of his housekeeper, and Tuxham could not 
find it in his heart to raise any objection to her helping and 
keeping her widowed mother company. But as he had stipu- 
lated for quiet and solitude, he thought it best became hi^. 
dignity as master of the house not to see the unauthorised 
intruder. Therefore, even when she rushed against him in 
the dark passage, Tuxham persistently ignored the robust 
young womaa Nay, even when she actually brought him 
his breakfast with her own hands, her mother being otherwise 
engaged, he would not admit that he was aware of any 
temporary change in the personnel of his attendance. At 
length the bouncing girl got married, and for a while disap- 
peared. Tuxham longed to ask what had become of her, for 
now her broad and smiling face had grown pleasant to him. 
But to inquire would have been to admit her existence, her 
intrusion, and consequently the disregard of his authority, 
And therefore he wisely abstained. It was not very long, 
however, before he encountered her in the dark passage again, 
and she appeared to have resumed her old occupation. Where, 
Tuxham thought, can the poor thing's husband be 1 Has he 
deserted her already ? Is he dead ] Where indeed was he 
but in Tuxham's own kitchen, where he breakfasted, dined, 
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aud supped every day, being a wonderfully good-for-nothing, 
soft-headed, idle fellow. For some time the new-comer made 
a show of going home every evening; but at last he too 
squatted quietly under Tuxham's roof, and appointed himself 
gardener, thatcher, paling-mender, boot-cleaner, &c., to the 
establisliment, while occasionally doing a stroke of work here 
and there in Dripdeanham. Tuxham saw all this and opened 
the eyes of wonder, but was amused and bore it. At length 
the mother, poor old Mrs. Beverill, came to die, and Tuxham 
paid- for the funeral, and first and finally recognised the 
established fact by saying bluntly to the daughter, "You 
keep her place ; stay here as long as you like, all the lot of 
you." The result of which was that the cottage at last held 
five inmates, and that the little boy and girl, born of the 
bouncing young woman and the soft-headed man, sometimes 
opened the door to visitors. 

This day, however, Tuxham himself opened the door for 
Mr. Eochford and Linley, who came in a light open carriage, 
Rochford not loving to walk anywhere. Very pretty and 
bright looked Linley, with her cheek a little crimsoned and 
her hair a little blown by the wind, as she stepped lightly to 
the ground, and was welcomed by her host. She stopped 
for a moment to look over the broad sea, and shaded her eyes 
from the sun. Rochford, who had descended with greater 
dignity and slowness, was instantly assailed rather than 
greeted by Mr. Tuxham. 

"An honour beyond precedent for my poor abode," said 
the latter, ** to have the hermit of Epicureanism come from 
his favoured home ! Shall we not plant a tree, Rochford, to 
mark the occasion of your first condescending to dine out in 
this region ? I am not wrong, surely % This is your first 
venture ? Mine is the honoured roof 1 " 

"Well, Tuxham,'* Rochford replied good-humouredly, "I 
am doing more for you than you can be persuaded to do for 
me. You never will come to dine with me." 

" m come in London," Tuxham said, " when I go up there 
next. As I can't dine after my own fashion in town, I suppose 
I might as well adopt yours. I shall save something at all 
events, and there's a comfort in that. What are you looking 
at, my dear 1 " 

"Only the sea, Mr. Tuxham," Linley answered, turning 
round and ceasing to shade her eye& 
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" You are fond of the sea then ? Rochford isn't He has 
a schooner yacht here, and he never sails in her/' 

" But he is going to take me for a cruise round the south 
coast," Linley said, always eager to defend her master when 
there seemed even the slightest imputation against him. 

"Ay, when? canst teUI" Tuxham observed, **Has he 
fixed the day?" 

" No, he leaves that to me.'* 

" Yes, I daresay. Well, he might leave you that prerogative. 
It won't much affect the result" 

**Mr. Tuxham, you are a faithless, ill-omened, prophesying 
person," said Linley ; ** and if you don't repent I shall declare 
downright war against you. How can you look to-day over 
that sea and not get to think more highly of your fellow- 
creatures, and, above all, of my husband ? " 

Tuxham laughed grimly. " That's just as good and logical 
moralising as half the stuff we read and preach," he said 
"Look at the sea — ^isn't it grand? Listen to the birds — 
don't they sing prettily? Then why don't you love your 
fellow-creatures, and think everything is for the best ? " 

"Meanwhile, when is the solemn banquet coming off?" 
asked Eochford. " I am rather curious to know whether I 
shall be able to eat any of it or not" 

" The time hasn't quite come," said Tuxham, pulling out a 
huge chronometer, " and neither has Valentine. I am a little 
particular about him, because he and I are not the best of 
frienda" Then Tuxham gave his arm to Linley and led her 
into the cottage. 

It was not so small as it seemed to be from the outside, and 
the room where they were to dine looked almost spacious 
in its bareness. A round table covered with drapery of 
unimpeachable whiteness, a small side table, a few chairs, and 
an oaken bookcase made the only furniture of this room. 
There were no pictures or ornaments of any kind, no flowers 
in the window or on the chimney-piece, no mirrors. The 
walls were not papered, but painted a light cream colour. The 
one great beauty and ornament of the room was the sea, with 
its far-sparkling little waves, seen through the open window. 

"What avast collection of sticks !" Linley said as they crossed 
the little hall, where the most remarkable object was a very 
forest of upright sticks and canes, arrayed in stands of bronze. 
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" My trophies and relics," Tuxham explained. " I have a 
weakness for collecting sticks. I bring from every place I 
visit and care for an embodied memory in the shape of a stick. 
That thick cane there I cut in the woods of Trinidad ; that 
next to it grew in one of the South Sea Islands, There's a 
tough bit of hickory that flourished once in sight of Niagara, 
and another — there — is a branch of a tulip-tree that was draped 
with moss in a forest in South Carolina. I cut a sapling from 
near Parnassus, and dried it into hardness ; and see that 
wretched thing near it — that is one of the absurdities you buy, 
if you are silly enough, as I was, at Waterloo. There's a bit 
of blackthorn with which I once thrashed an impudent peer ; 
and there's a shillelagh that I saw holding its own in a Tipper- 
ary faction fight, and received as a gift from the hero of the 
day. There are lots of others that you wouldn't care about — 
I mean with memories of places that are only personal. But 
now that one, see — that's a stick Eochford gave me. I get a 
stick from everybody I take a fancy to, as the lady in the 
Arabian Nights got a ring from every one of her lovers. I 
always choose a stick when I go to take a stroll, according to 
the mood I am in. I summon up the memory I wish to have 
attending me, like a familiar." 

" Ought I to present you with a stick, then 1 ** Linley asked. 
" I am not much of a judge of sticks, but still " 

'* You shall give me a stick before you leave this place this 
evening,'' Tuxham answered in high good-humour. "I'Jl 
show you how and all about it. So here comes our friend at 
last!" 

Mr. Eochford now lounged in with Valentine, the latter 
having his arm thrown over Eochford's shoulder in his habitual 
boyish way, and talking all the time. When greetings were 
interchanged, Mr. Tuxham led his guests into the room, having 
touched a little bell as he passed, to signify to his attendants 
that the dinner-time and the company had arrived. Just as 
he was entering the room with Linley on his arm, he stopped 
and said : 

" But I beg pardon — I had quite forgotten — you won't like 
to dine in your hat 1 " 

And he looked with an air of embarrassment at Linley's 
pretty hat and feather. 

"Well, may I not leave it there]" Linley asked, smiling, 
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and pointing to the stand on which the hats of the gentlemen 
were already arrayed. 

" Certainly, my dear, if you like, if that will do," the host 
said, partly relieved. ** But I didn't know — I wasn't certain 
— you are the first woman who has ever dined here, and I waa 
not sure whether some settling of hair might not be necessary. 
We haven't even a looking-glass within hail except up-staira." 

" Don't be distressed for me," said Linley, taking oflF the 
formidable hat and throwing it on the hall table ; '^ my hair 
never is or could be smooth, and it doesn't matter in the least, 
Mr. Tuxham. Everybody must promise not to be critical" 

" Then there is your place, with your face to the sea, since 
you love it so well I shall sit next, and can look at you and 
the sea at once. I make no scruple about putting Kochford 
with his back to sea and wave, for he cares about neither ; nor 
Valentine, because he sees so much of both that he can afford 
to do without the sight for once." 

" I thought we were to recline on couches," Valentine said, 
'^ and we are to sit upright on commonplace chairs I This is 
disappointing. We might almost as well be in Belgravia." 

" You will soon find out that you are not in Belgravia/' Mr. 
Tuxham replied. 

Mr. Eochford looked rather weary already. Linley, glancing 
at him, feared that he was terribly bored, and she felt con- 
cerned for him. She enjoyed the whole thing : the novelty of 
this odd dinner-party, the place, the open windows, the sea, 
the sky, the queer Bohemian unconventionality and freedom. 
Linley's sunny and sensitive temperament was made to catch 
up every little breath and gleam of joy that might anywhere 
happen to float across the field of her life. But she was sorry 
for her husband, who of course could not be expected to find 
any pleasure in such trifling ; and for the first time she felt 
positively comforted by the presence of Mr. Valentine, who 
had thrown himself entirely into the spirit of the thing, and 
seemed like an emancipated schoolboy. 

Eochford brightened up into a kind of interest when the 
dinner actually began. He had a faint fond hope that some- 
thing might come of it which would show him how to indulge 
at once an epicurean love of eating and impaired digestive 
power. He had even a vague dream of a cheap and possible 
heroism to be stirred up within his own breast, by the sight 
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of some dishes at once Spartan in their simplicity and agreeable 
to the taste, which would enable him to forswear for ever- 
more the ephemeral and fatal joys that are bought with dys- 
pepsia. He came to Tuxham*s table as an uncertain Yoltairean 
hypochondriac might visit a holy well, ashamed to confess that 
in his heart there was a lurking hope of cure from its openly, 
contemned waters. 

The banquet had many difficulties outside itself to contend 
with. Eochford was too much in earnest about dinner ; Yal- 
entine was too little in earnest Tuxham had certain supposed 
principles of hygiene to expound and illustrate ; Bochford was 
in hope of being instructed, even though only by a sort of 
incantation of which he was ashamed to acknowledge the force. 
Valentine did not care a rush whether the dinner was good or 
bad, illustrated a principle or did not, so long as he was allowed 
to talk when he liked and to fire off a joke at Tuxham. Lin- 
ley only wanted the whole thing to be pleasant — like a sort 
of picnia Each stage of the banquet only diminished Eoch- 
ford's dim and secret hope, and left him more and more blank 
and disappointed. Valentine sometimes kept talking on some 
totally different topic, while Mr. Tuxham was trying to explain 
the profound principle that lurked in this, that, or the other 
peculiarity of food or arrangement. No one but the host and 
Kochford took the affair seriously from the first; and not 
many moments had passed when Kochford had to acknowledge 
sorely and sadly to himself, that the path of safety did not 
lie open for him, as for the Trojan hero, where he might least 
have expected it 

Linley had offered her services as an attendant and assistant 
to the host from the first ; but Mr. Tuxham announced with 
some pride that no such disturbance of her personal comfort 
and of her dignity as a guest would be needed. In fact, Mr. 
Tuxham had arranged matters so that his own chair stood 
near the door, and between him and the door, almost at his 
elbow, was a little side table. The attendants, therefore, had 
not even to open the door, but merely to put the succeeding 
dishes on the side table, and depart without saying a word. 
Then Tuxham acted as his own butler. The plan was admir- 
able in many ways, but it was liable to the distinct disadvan- 
tage that whenever the door was opened a wild draught swept 
through the room, which sported with the tablecloth as if it 
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would whisk it off and carry it through the windows away out 
to sea. 

" The beauty of this room," Tuxham said, in the tone of a 
lecturer, *'is its airiness. In a fashionable dining-room you 
are poisoned with heated and unchanged air, with the glow 
of lamps— perhaps eren gas — and the scent of hot-house 
flowers. Every dinner eaten under such conditions is a nail 
driven into one's coffin." 

" You ought to drive a nail into that table-cloth," suggested 
Valentine, " or it will be away on the wings of the wandering 
breezes." 

"You are afraid of the draught, I daresay. Nothing 
frightens young men like fresh air in these days. Kochford 
is shuddering already. How different from his wife, who is 
able to enjoy it ! Well, I should be ashamed to look a woman 
in the face if I couldn't stand a puff of spring air." 

" I like it of all things," said Valentine. " One feels exactly 
as if he were in a lighthouse. I expect to see a seagull dash- 
ing in every now and then. We had better hold our plates, 
I think." 

" You observe," said Tuxham didactically, " each plate has a 
large glass and a small glass placed beside it. The little crowd 
of wine-glasses at an ordinary dinner-table is a positive nuis- 
ance. Here we shall only have one kind of drink each, and 
the two glasses are put merely because I couldn't tell before- 
hand which each of you might choose. We have excellent 
light claret, still better ale, best of all, clear spring-wateis 
Mrs. Rochford, what will you have 1 " 

" If I might have some claret-and-water." 

** I don't myself approve of spoiling the water, but you may 
have the privilege. Eochford % " 

" Not any of the three for me, thank you. I think, Tuxham, 
I shall simply look on and study how to dine hereafter. I 
may perhaps become a convert more easily that way." 

"I'll try the beer," said Valentine, "for it looks tempting. 
Is that all you have % " 

"People would do better not to drink at meals at ail," 
said Tuxham. " I have made certain concessions, but I don't 
want to go too far outside my principles. Soup, Mrs. Roch- 
ford ] Vegetable soup ; nothing that is not at once light 
and nutritious— none of the stodgy puddle which your city 
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people fatten on. Here is soup which Flora herself might 
have fed on.'* 

" It's very nice," Linley said ; " at least I think so." 

"Doesn't it taste a little like boiled grass 1" Valentine 
asked. 

''In a certain sense it is boiled grass. What could be 
purer, healthier, more nutritious than certain grasses % " 

" Is it part of your principle that it must be eaten luke- 
warm 1 " Valentine inquired. 

"It is, most certainly. Nothing can be worse for health 
and the nerves than the swallowing of heated soups." 

Rochford shuddered. 

" I think it would be none the worse for a little salt," said 
Linley mildly. 

" Isn't it exclusively composed of marigolds % " said Valen- 
tine. "They are pretty things, but a little tasteless, Tuxham." 

" I never allow a morsel of salt to be put in anything 
served at my table," Mr. Tuxham replied. " Three-fourths 
of the ills of modem life, physical, mental, and moral, begin 
with the eating of salt. If I had a wife and children, they 
should never touch salt" 

Mr. Tuxham meanwhile swallowed his soup in considerable 
quantities, and with very keen appearance of relish. Nobody 
else was able to make any decent pretence of liking it. Eoch- 
ford became amused as he observed the heroic efforts 'of the 
other two guests. Valentine began talking about things in 
general 

*'A dish of beans comes next," Mr. Tuxham announced. 
" French beans, dried after a peculiar and special fashion, and 
cooked in milk, or rather in cream. These have all the sub- 
stance and nutrition of the best flesh-meat." 

Linley tried the beans, but found them so utterly without 
taste that she could not make anything of them. Mr. Tux- 
ham's principal theory seemed to her to be the elimination of 
savour from everything. No sauce of any kind was on the table. 

" You don't like my beans, madam % " the host said, fixing 
a stem eye upon her as he saw her falling back quietly upon 
bread 

"Don't you think they want taste, just a little 1" she 
urged modestly. 

"The vice of all our modem living, madam, is the per- 
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petual stimulation of the palate by taste. I am endeavouring 
to return to the condition of the natural human being. What 
does man require % Nutrition, to sustain and repair his forces ; 
not stimulus, to provoke him into eating when he really needs 
no food. The whole idea of my system is embodied in this 
dish of bean?. Eochford, you must try some of this. Here 
you have the theory condensed.'* 

Rochford shook his head. He knew it was of no use trying. 
The theory had not yet been developed by man that could 
persuade him to reorganise his life on the basis of boiled beans. 

Meanwhile Valentine's beans had been standing untasted 
and almost unnoticed before him. He had suddenly struck 
some vein of paradox, and was delighting himself by working 
it out ; and he Kstened with much impatience to Tuxham's 
interruptions. 

" I think, on the whole," he said at last, " I would rather 
dine with a gourmand than with a dietetic reformer. The 
one fellow enjoys his dinner and lets me alone; the other 
ean't take care of his own health without preaching to me to 
take care of mine. My dear Tuxham, a great orator once 
exclaimed, * Give me freedom or give me death 1 ' His senti- 
ments are mine." 

''But I want you to taste those beans," Mr. Tuxham urged. 
" Much depends on these." 

Valentine reluctantly consented, and cautiously tasted the 
criticaLdish. 

"Well," the host inquired, "have you nothing to sayt 
I insist upon it, as a scientific man, that these beans are 
sufficient for the staple food of the future human being. They 
have the finest and most sustaining qualities of the very best 
flesh-meat, without any of its detrimental properties." 

" Not bad," Valentine said. " Good sort of thing, I should 
say, to take on a hunting excursion on the American prairies, 
or some such place. They would last a long time, and might 
defy climate and changes of weather, I suppose." 

Linley, being really hungry, had resolutely settled down 
to bread and claret-and- water. Luckily, however, some slices 
of delicate and well-roasted mutton intervened at this period 
of the feast Tuxham introduced these under protest. 

"I don't approve," Tuxham gloomily explained, "of a 
dinner which consists wholly of vegetables, A little flesh- 
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meat, mutton or vension, carefully roasted— wisely, but not 
too well roasted — lends a certain force and consistency to the 
feast Rochford, will you not try ^ " 

^'Tlianks. I think Pll have just a little and a glass of 
claret. This seems a degree more reasonable, Tuxham." 

Rochford began hopefully, but the mutton was not done 
after his fancy, and he put down his knife and fork with 
something like a sigh. To Linley and Valentine the mutton 
was welcome, but there was not much of it. 

"How I love to look at that sea!" Linley said after a 
pause. " Its sound is better than music." 

" The praises of music," Valentine declared, " are, on the 
whole, exaggerated.'* 

**How can you say so — you who seem to love music so 
much?" 

" Of course I love it. I am one of its adorers. But in my 
sober moods, when not under the spell of the enchantress, I 
can see how we overpraise her. People say music has the 
fullest power of expression. Don't believe it. The highest 
and quickest way of speaking to our memories, hearts, and 
so forth, is not through the ear, but through the nostrils. 
The chance breath of, a flower will sometimes bring back all 
the scenes and memories of half a dozen years of youth. The 
perfume of one particular flower the other day, as I passed 
along a street in London, kept me in the fairyland of memory 
for a whole day. Piff ! paff ! and London for the time ceased 
to exist." 

"There is some truth in that," said Linley; "of the flower 
I mean ; but why disparage the music 1 " 

" I don't care about music," Mr. Tuxham said, " it spoils 
interchange of ideas. But I never supposed that anybody 
really cared for it any more than I do. I thought it was a 
sort of thing that people said — about the liking for music and 
all that — like the * Hope you're well,' and 'Glad to see you.' " 

" It belongs to a certain age," Eochford remarked. " We 
grow out of it. I rather think 1 was fond of music once." 

"But you always say you like me to sing to you," Linley 
said, surprised. 

" So I do, my dear. The dreamy eff'ect is very soothing 
after dinner." 

" Sends him to sleep," grumbled Tuxham, "Now, madam, 

G 
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are you not proud of the effect of your skill t What it is to 
have a wife I " 

" Talking of after dinner, are we supposed to be after din- 
ner 1 " Mr. Valentine asked. " Is the feast over, Tuxham ? 
Are there not even pippins and cheese to come 1 " 

•* Dried apples," said the host, "are the only fruits I 
recommend, except, of course, the fresh fruits in the season, if 
we can ever be said to have any fruit season in this climate." 

" Then, in fact, it comes to this, that for those who don't 
care about dried apples, the dinner is overl" 

" Of course it is over. What could any rational creature, 
who cared for nerves, brain, and digestion, desire beyond 
vegetable soup, beans, roast mutton, and claret % " 

" That is, then, your model dinner 1 " 

" I am proud to say that it is." 

" I think I should like a dried apple, Mr. Tuxham," said 
Linley, partly because she wished to like everything, and 
partly because she was still rather hungry. But when the 
dried apples came, Linley found she might as well strive to 
eat shoe-leather. Mr. Tuxhana devoured everything with the 
air of entire satisfaction, and when he had finished his meal 
poured himself a glass of water, and drank it with the remark 
that wise people seldom drank anything during a meal, and 
only took water or other fluid when the meal was over. 

Undoubtedly a sort of gloom had settled on the company. 

"Now, then," the host asked peremptorily, "I hope you 
all like my style of dinner] " 

"Well," Valentine replied, "speaking for myself, I don't 
know, Tuxham, that it is a particularly bad style of dinner. I 
expected worse. You made too great a flourish of trumpets 
about it, my good fellow. I expected something extra- 
ordinary. It was a little eccentric as a dinner, but not 
eccentric enough to ask a fellow to. If you hadn't made 
such a talk about it, I tinnk I should have gone through the 
whole thing, from the groundsel broth, or whatever it was, 
down to the little preparations in wash-leather that Mrs. 
Rochford has been so good-naturedly trying to eat, without 
noticing anything in particular." 

" I don't think I should have noticed anything either," Linley 
said, laughing. " I think it was a nice dinner ; but I should 
have liked anything with those open windows and that sea ! " 
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"What pleasure you all lose ! *' Rochford observed with a 
melancholy smile; "you creatures of imperfect sense and 
maimed capacity, who don't know a good dinner from an 
inferior one. I don't mean anything personal to your enter- 
tainment, Tuxham, for of course I don't call that sort of thing 
a dinner at all. But a nature that cannot appreciate the 
harmony, the artistic beauty, and propriety of a really good 
dinner is much worse off. than that which has no sense of 
music or colour." 

" Now, I like to be one thing or the other," Valentine broke 
in. " Either you, Rochford, with whom dinner is an art, or 
myself, with whom it is a means of satisfying hunger. But 
to be like Tuxham, pestered with theories and fads about 
health, and further tormented by a longing to be eccentric, I 
consider an intolerable condition of things. My dear Tuxham, 
your dinner would have been well enough if you hadn't made 
it a dead failure by too much of the puff preliminary. You 
led us to expect audacious eccentricity, and you set us down 
to mere commonplace, sir, — commonplace ! I've devised for 
myself many times in town dinners a dozen times more 
absurd, and I never gave myself airs or madie a howling about 
it.' Why will you set up for being eccentric, my venerable 
friend, if you don't carry the thing properly out 1 " 

" Oh, hush, pray ! " pleaded Linley, observing that Tuxham's 
eyes were beginning to flame. 

" I don't mind him, madam," Tuxham said in tones that 
were surcharged with wrath. " I don't mind him. He knows 
that I never affect anything, and he knows that if there is 
anything I especially hate, it is to be thought eccentric." 

"My dear Tuxham, I never meant to annoy you, or make 
you angry." 

"Am I angry, sir] Angry 1 What right have you to 
think me angry 1 " 

"Well, I don't say that I do, but a superficial observer 
perhaps might " 

" Only a very superficial observer, then," said peacemaking 
Linley, breaking in upon the dispute, although she felt with a 
certain sense of shame that her husband rather enjoyed it. 
"Meanwhile, Mr. Tuxham, might I beg for a glass of water?" 

Linley knew that the glasses were all removed, that the 
host had no bell in the room, and that therefore he would 
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have to go into the hall to summon one of the servants. By 
this diversion she hoped to break up the discourse altogether. 

" I think it is very unfair to vex Mr. Tuxham," she said the 
moment he had gona " Very unfair ; he is a kind, good man." 

" He w a good old fellow," said Valentine coolly, " but I 
can't always stand his affectation of originality. I hate 
affectation of all kinds." 

** Still, as we are in his house, I think we ought to affect 
good manners even if we have them not," Linley said 
emphatically. 

Rochford looked up surprised ; Mr. Valentine coloured 
deeply. Linley felt her heart beat, but she had spoken, and 
meant to stand by her speech. 

"My dear Linley," Rochford said, "you hardly seem to 
have considered the meaning of your words " 

" I am afraid the meaning is only too clear and too just," 
Valentine said cheerily. " Mrs. Rochford, we have got into a 
bad and selfish habit here of indulging our various humours 
and whims of speech too much, and I am heartily glad there 
is some one at last to rebuke us. Look here, Tuxham,'* to the 
host, who just came in, " I fear I have been talking rudely. 
Mrs. Rochford tells me so " 

"I don't think I told you so in particular. I meant to 
include the three." 

"If so, Tuxham, I am sorry for it, and I ask you to accept 
my apology." 

Tuxham smiled cordially, and held out his long lean hand. 

"We all mean nothing down here, my dear," he said to 
Mrs. Rochford. " We get into rough, odd, provincial ways, 
and gird at each other to pass the time. You will teach us 
better habits, I hope. What are you looking for, Rochford 1 " 

"The carriage has come," said Rochfoi-d, leaning indolently 
out of the window. " I ordered it for this hour.** 

" So soon % and I haven't made a convert of you to my 
mode of dietary ! " 

" I fear I am a hardened sinner, Tuxham, and I must try to 
corrupt you if I can. Now, Linley, my dear." 

Mr. Rochford's leave-taking was not very ceremonious. 
Nobody seemed to mind, however. Mr. Tuxham gave Linley 
his arm, with grand, antique dignity, to conduct her to the 
carriage. 
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** Will you not come with us % " Linley said to Valentino, 
She was feeling a little penitent. 

" Thank you, no. I am going to have a ramble with Tux- 
ham — if he will come, or alone if he won't — along the shore. 
One doesn't often see such a sunset in England." 

Linley wished in her heart that she might have a ramble 
alone along the shore. The sea trembled in the sunlight, and 
the whole atmosphere was full of ecstasy. She felt, too, some- 
thing like a chilly little shiver, for she thought she had dis- 
pleased her ma9ter. 

When they reached the little garden, Tuxham said, " You 
have forgotten something, Mrs. Eochford. My tribute — my 
embodied memory ! " 

" Oh yes, certainly," said Linley, " the stick. But where 
ami to get it?'' 

"Here, of course. Now look here, this cherry tree. I 
will pull down this branch for you, and you shall cut it off. 
Then I'll shape it to suit my own fancy afterwards, but it will 
be your gift aJl the same. You want a knife \ Here — but no, 
I won't lend you mine. A knife cuts love, they say, and I 
want you to be always very fond of me. Rochford won't 
refuse to allow you, I know." 

" But, Mr. Tuxham, a philosopher like you to care for silly 
old proverbs ! Do lend me your penknife." 

"Not I. Silly old proverbs are as likely to be right as 
anything else, so far as I can see." 

" Mr. Valentine doesn't believe in such stuff, I know. He'll 
lend me a knife." 

Mr. Valentine produced his weapon, and with it Linley 
hacked and hewed stoutly at the branch till it gave way. 
Then, with a face which the exercise had somewhat caused to 
blush, she turned to her host and presented the memorial, 
and was eager to escape. 

"It shall be a relic," said Tuxham gravely, "and shall 
accompany me when I walk in the dark melancholy evenings 
of autumn." 

" What a gloomy association ! Why should my memorial 
accompany you then % " 

" Because then I shall want some reminder of sunshine and 
freshness and spring*" 

" Come, now, that's very pretty and complimentary," said 
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Linley. " Not another word or syllable, Mr. Tuxham, I beg 
of yoiL Dou't spoil that dainty little compliment." 

Thus talking ligbtly she got into the carriage, and Rochford, 
who had been exchanging a word or two with Valentine, took 
his place beside her. She was far from feeling as merry as 
her words would have pictured her. There was an expression 
on Rochford's face which chilled her, and which she scarcely 
seemed to understand. She was glad when the carriage bore 
them from Mr. Tuxham's door. 

" Did I speak too rudely, Louis dear 1 " she asked earnestly, 
as the carriage bore them away, for she really only wished to 
be set right. " I didn't think of it, and it seemed a pity to 
vex that kind old man ; but I know now you didn't like me 
to speak in that way." 

" I don't like scenes of any kind, Linley " 

" But, my Louis — scenes % There surely wasn't any scene." 

" Something like it, I think. I detest all that sort of thing, 
Linley. I dislike women taking on themselves to prescribe 
laws of bearing ; and you are rather too young, my dear, for 
such undertakings. I wish I . hadn't been foolish enough to 
go there at alL The whole thing was disagreeable and uncom- 
fortable." 

Then Rochford lapsed into silence, and though Linley 
started many topics, she could not succeed in bringing from 
him any more than polite assent or acknowledgment in the 
fewest available syllables. After a while, and when she had 
resisted with heroic sense of duty the distressing conviction, 
she had to admit the knowledge that her master was out of 
humour and sullen. She had seen that sort of thing often 
with some of the girls at Bonn, and had wondered at it, and 
felt half grieved, half contemptuous ; but she no more supposed 
that mature men of culture and talents were liable to such a 
pitiable little complaint than she supposed that they were 
hysterical or afraid of spiders. Yet there was her handsome, 
gifted, heroic master, unmistakably out of humour, and simply 
sulky. Alas 1 it is hard to sustain one's hero-worship through 
its smaller trials. 

To do Rochford justice, however, it must be owned that the 
mood did not last long. The cook seemed to have made 
amends in the dinner for all the vexations of the day, and my 
master's handsome face beamed with sunny satisfaction as lie 
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•njoyed each course and expatiated upon it. To Linley this 
€ight o'clock feast was a mere pageant, for whatever the 
defects of the Tuxham dinner, she had been able to eat 
enough of it to render a second dinner impossible. But she 
did jQl she could to seem appreciative of everything that her 
master liked, and at last even Eochford saw her efforts at 
gastronomy, and smiled. 

" I am ^raid you will think men are sadly unromantic and 
unheroic creatures, Linley. Confess that in your poetic days 
on the banks of the Rhine you never dreamed of being wooed 
by a Eoland who was fond of a good dinner." 

"Girls are always ridiculous; but I think I had less of 
romantic dreamings than some of the others. I was rather 
busy, perhaps. My romance began with my marriage." 

" But come, now, confess : is not the romance — no matter 
when it began — a little disturbed by the hero's appreciation 
of his dinner % " 

" Oh, I don't know; we take that as an unimportant detail. 
Achilles seen[is to enjoy his dinner remarkably well in the 
* Iliad'" 

" So he does," said Eochford contentedly. " Well, Linley, 
if you were a man, you would find a time come round when a 
good dinner would seem better than any dream. Although 
— ^I don't know — Valentine cares no more for what he eats 
than you do." 



CHAPTEE X 

SOBER REALITIES. 

A FEW days of quiet monotonous existence slipped away for 
Linley. They were monotonous in their outward character 
at least, for the routine of incidents was much the same one 
day with another. But on Linley's mind and feelings they 
were contributing to form an impression that was always 
spreading and deepening. This was not exactly a sense ot 
^ssatisfaction and disappointment, but rather a recognition 
of the profound necessity of stripping off exaggerated hopes 
and faiths in order to anticipate and avoid disappointment. 
" My master " was right when he acknowledged himself to be 
no hero, and Linley was now bravely making up her mind to 
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the conviction that there are nc heroes among men ; or that if 
there were, they would not be lovable persons ; or that if they 
did exist and were lovable, they would only love heroines, and 
therefore would be out of her range altogether. She had not 
as yet the slightest doubt that she loved her husband with 
woman's fullest love. But she could not help seeing some of 
his faults, even while, to do her justice, she always strove to 
think only of his good-nature, his generosity, his general 
kindness, and frequent demonstrations of affection to herself. 
In her own mind she justified him. " When one justifies his 
faith," says a great religious thinker, "the faith is already 
dead within him, even though he knows it not." Certainly 
if Linley Rochford's faith was dead within her, she knew it not. 
Labouring with constant good-will to do some kindness for 
the squaUd and stolid poor of Dripdeanham, she had neces* 
sarily found out who was the owner of certain neglected 
tenements of which Mr. Tuxham had spoken to her on her 
first exploring day — the careless owner whom she had so 
vehemently declared that she would have put in the stocks. 
Alas ! it was the good-natured epicurean who read the " Greek 
Anthology '* of nights in the library when she had gone to 
her room, and who was always promising to make some 
gigantic effort in the way of beneficent reform, but again 
always putting it off. Now Mr. Piatt had, as has already 
been mentioned, a great scheme for founding a model village 
in Dripdeanham, by pulling down all the dirty old cottages, 
building up new ones with the best modern conditions of 
ventilation, drainage, and water supply, and then giving them 
to the old tenants at very cheap rents, but with strict stipula- 
tions as to cleanUness, order, and so forth. Mr. Piatt, in fact, 
had a soul bursting with energy and benevolence, and having 
retired from business (he had risen from the condition of a 
Methodistical " navvy " to that of a great railway contractor), 
he had nothing to occupy himself with but doing good for 
somebody. Valentine highly approved of the scheme, but 
Eochford was hard to move. He would not sell ; he would 
only vaguely undertake to do something some time. He 
seemed to have grown jealous of Piatt's popularity and public 
spirit, and to see a sort of humiliation to himself in having 
the fortunes of his neglected tenantry bettered by other hands 
than his own. So he only laughed at Piatt when that gentle- 
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man's back was turned ; and kindly Mr. Piatt was fully con- 
vinced that Rochford, with all his scholarship, had some 
splendid plan of his own in hand into which he, Mr. Piatt, 
could not see just yet, but which would astonish everybody 
when it came out. 

Linley hoped so too, and was often quite reassured by the 
honest faith of Mr. Piatt Meanwhile Valentine worked very 
hard at papers and figures of all sorts on behalf of Mr. Eoch- 
ford, whose business affairs were allowed to drift into periodical 
chaos until his friend came and reduced them to order. Eoch- 
ford was soon going to town, Valentine had to return there 
almost immediately, and both wanted the periodical restora- 
tion to order completed as fast as possible. Y alentine seemed 
to take as much pleasure in spells of Herculean work as in 
nightly rambles or lying down in the moonlight. Linley, 
who was not called to council, had many opportunities of 
observing, as if from a distance, what a great many things 
Valentine could do cleverly. Mr. Piatt was always big with 
his benevolent schemes, and when he came and talked with 
Kochford it was almost always Valentine who answered and 
advised. All this Linley observed, wondering much how a 
man who seemed to understand and manage other people's 
affairs so well had not made a better way in the world for 
himself. She could only explain it by thinking of his odd 
volatile ways, which probably indicated a character incapable 
of fixing itself steadily to any one pursuit. Sometimes, in 
the midst of a deep consultation with Mr. Eochford, he would 
jump from his chair, run to the piano, seat himself there, and 
become absorbed in playing some wailing air, which suddenly 
would change, perhaps, if anybody, even a servant, entered 
the room, into some fantastic and rattling dance music. A 
favourite attitude of his was to lean against the chimneypiece, 
bury his hands in his pockets, and pour out a volume of para- 
doxes or queer reflections and suggestions of thought. One 
odd thing about this was that he always seemed to be in 
earnest He certainly never appeared to have any conscious- 
ness that he was trifling. He pursued the most trivial or 
absurd conceit with as much strenuous effort as if it were a 
thought on the solution of which half his life depended. 

" Look here, Louis," he exclaimed one day, as he took up 
his favourite position ; " I have a grand idea for a picture for 
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the Academj; a classical subject, quite fresh and new! 
• Vulcan chasing butterflies.' Don't you see I " 

" I confess I don't," Kochford answered. 

" Well, I think I do," said Linley. 

"Woman's perception; quick, of course; at least, that's 
the right thing to say," Valentine remarked ; " but will you 
give us your guess, Mrs. Rochford 1 " 

" It isn't very hard to guess ; in fact I think one can't well 
avoid seeing it. I can't explain very brilliantly ; but I suppose 
the idea is that of a very powerful and awfully — I can't help 
saying awfully— earnest and strenuous sort of character busy- 
ing itself with trifles ; and " 

"And being frightfully earnest in running after them," 
Valentine interrupted. ** Yes, that's the idea." 

" Is there such a thing in real life 1 " Linley asked. 

" In real life," Rochford said, " I fancy it is much more 
common to see people taking very serious things coolly and 
treating them lightly ; and I would recommend as an antique 
allegory, with a moral for to-day, Vulcan dropping into a 
doze, with a flower falling from his half-opened lips and the 
armour of the gods lying unfinished on his anvil." 

" Perhaps the two pictures only illustrate the same thing," 
Linley suggested. "If Vulcan has tired himself out with 
chasing the butterflies, how can he help falling asleep over 
the work of the gods 1 " 

" So we come to a bit of morality after all," Valentine said. 
" Mrs. Rochford, you may paint the picture yourself, having 
brought it to the proper purpose and made it useful. We'U 
send it to the Academy ; and there shall be a verse from Dr. 
Watts under its name in the Catalogue." 

The next day Mr. Valentine was leaving for London. He 
had ever so many things to do, he said, and had outstayed 
his time. 

" And now, Mrs. Rochford," he said, " I can release myself 
from responsibility with a good conscience and a merry heart. 
I hand over my lad Louis to your care. Don't spoil him too 
much. We men find him a capital fellow, with all his faults. 
I am not so sure of him in the hands of women ; but I think 
I may trust him to you." 

"But this is too solemn a leave-taking," Linley said — "as 
if Louis were going to lose you for ever ; and L His house 
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vill still be yours as much as before, I shall not scare you 
away." 

"I shall always like to think that he and I are the same 
old friends as ever. In fact — what nonsense ! — of course we 
are. I seem to be growing sentimental. I shall invade you 
ever so often in town. As Louis must some time or other 
inevitably have married some woman, I am heartily glad, 
Mrs. Rochford, that he married you.'* 

"Thank you; so am I. But you — do you never mean to 
marry some woman V* 

"Never! How could II Did I not tell you that both 
were faithless 1 " 

"Both— who r\ 

"She who married the policeman, and she who was here 
the other day, and who would not marry me 1 No, Mrs. 
Rochford ; the true heart loves but twice. Besides, I have a 
wife and children already provided for me." 

" I don't understand " 

" It's quite true all the same. Ask Louis. But in sober 
seriousness, Mrs. Rochford, I am very happy. I ask of For- 
tune nothing but that she will kindly let me alone ; and even 
if she should find me sleeping on the edge of the well, not 
trouble herself to wake me. I shan't fall in. Good*bye." 

They were standing on the lawn, and he jumped into Roch- 
ford's brougham, which was waiting to take him to the station. 
As he disappeared, Linley saw the bright boyish smile go out 
of his face, exactly as a light goes out. 

"What does he mean, Louis, by saying that he has a wife 
and children already provided for him % " Linley asked. 

"His brother's wife and children— two or three, I think. 
Valentine supports them altogether, I fancy." 

" Is his brother dead V* 

" His brother is dead ; yes. I didn't know much of hinu 
It's a long story." 

" And she — is she nice 1 " 

" Is who nice, Linley ? " 

"The sister-in-law, dear." 

" I suppose so ; I never saw her.** 

" How odd ! I wonder you didn't ever go to see them," 

" Well, it wouldn't do any good. I hardly knew anything 
of the brother ; and there's a good deal to be said ; and then 
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Roche Valentine is rather sensitive, and might suspect me of 
wanting to help them with money, perhaps ; and then, Linley, 
to speak the honest truth and save you the trouble of finding 
it out, I am sadly indolent. I intend to do ever so many 
things, and I don't do them." 

"Is that men's friendship 1* Linley thought — "to know- 
that one's dearest friend had a widow and orphans so near 
akin, and not even to see them 1 The world says many hard 
things of us women, but we don't act in that sort of way." 

" I should Uke to see them and to know them,'' she said 
aloud, " if Mr. Valentine would have no objection," 

"He couldn't, I think, have any objection," Eochford said 
rather eagerly. " You shall do my good works for me, Linley, 
henceforward, and be my saving angel Truly I do need 
some such agent, for I feel sometimes that I am too good-for- 
nothing to be tolerated in life. But then, you see, Valentine 
is in magnificent health. He always says he doesn't know 
whether he has nerves and digestion or hasn't them." 

" Does he do nothing — in the way of regular occupation 1 ** 
Linley asked. 

" Oh yes ; I believe so. He writes, I think, a good deal 
for newspapers and that sort of thing ; and writes on science 
in some reviews. But I don't ask him much about his affairs ; 
I don't think he cares to be asked. Is it not strange, Linley % 
He knows all about my affairs — knows many of them better, 
positively, than I do myself. He tells me what charities and 
.schools and things to subscribe to, and what rents to lower 
and raise, and so forth. And I know hardly anything about 
his private life apart from mine." 

" Strange, indeed ; I can't understand it If two women 
were friends, they couldn't be like that." 

She reflected a long time during the night, when she was 
alone, over the strangeness of this one-sided confidence. That 
Valentine was poor and proud would by no means, she 
thought, explain such a deficiency of reciprocity between two 
such devoted friends. " One of them does not really under- 
stand the other," she thought. " I am convinced of thaJL 
There will be a revealing some day. Either my master is 
mistaken in his Orestes, or Orestes is — but ihd cannot be." 

" My master's " life was now very quiet, careless, and happy. 
He could hardly, it would seem, have found a wife better 
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luited to his liabits than Linley. She fell tranquilly into 
all his ways^ and as yet she hardly ventured to question 
them, except in such rare and repressed impulses as people 
used to call diabolic temptations, when saints feel suddenly 
provoked to doubt the truth of the creed on which they have 
staked all the futura Mr. Bochford rose late, breakfasted 
with Linley, read newspapers, talked, and listened ; then 
went to his library and read there, unless some visitors came 
whom he wished to see. He lounged a little on the lawn and 
in the woods, but he did not care much for exercise. He 
really suffered gi'eatly from dyspepsia, and he would not 
follow the kind of life which might probably have driven away 
his torment. He loved ease and easily attained amusement, 
and enjoyed a dinner that was good with a perilous and penal 
relish ; and he desired above all things to avert discomfort or 
disturbance of any kind. A wife who passionately loved him 
would have been an intolerable distress to him ; but he liked 
to know that a pretty and clever woman, who was affectionate 
and docile, was always at hand, could sit at his breakfast-table 
and dinner-table, entertain his guests and himself, and go away 
when he preferred to be left alone. Rochford was by no means 
a devoted admirer of women. Even in his youngest days he 
never felt tempted to fall in love with any woman in any ex- 
travagant way. But it gave him great pleasure to be admired 
by women. " The desire of the man is for the woman," sayi 
a poetical proverb; "but the desire of the woman is for the 
desire of the man." This was not so with Mr. Rochford. His 
desire was not for the woman or the women, but for the ad- 
miration of the women. 

Probably the strongest, purest, healthiest emotion he had 
ever felt in the way of love, was when he first came to know 
Linley and desire to make her his wife. He became deter- 
mined when he saw in her clear eyes the evidence of her 
genuine and unrestrained admiration. But there was mingled 
even then in his feelings a thought which had some selfishness 
and some generosity in it — the thought that it would be well 
to marry a penniless girl who must know that she owed all to 
him. He was well satisfied thus far. Every day he said to 
himself that he was more satisfied. He congratulated himself 
upon his choice. He never thought so clever and sprightly a 
girl could prove to be so docile. He had always been afraid 
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of women's tempers ; and here was a woman who seemed to 
bare no such thing as a temper. Ho was conscious, too, of 
his own defects — his lack of force of character and of high 
purpose, his sensuous love of ease, the indolence of even his 
better qualities. He did not want a stupid woman who had 
not sense enough to find out these defects. Concealment or 
hypocrisy would be an intolerable constraint to him. He 
wanted a tolerant, human, genial woman, who should know 
all about his defects, and yet be the same to him. Eoche 
Valentine knew all about him and his faults, and yet was 
unchanged to him. He believed he had found in Linley a 
wife who could show a love like in grain to that robust 
friendship. 

And Linley 1 Well, she went heir own way, occupied her- 
self as she pleased, was absolute mistress of a great part of 
her time, and of more money than she had ever expected to 
see ; and she assumed that this was a perfectly happy married 
condition. It was not what she had expected ; but was it not 
probably a much better reahty than the feverish dreams which 
poetry and romance called level Could any woman admire 
her husband more and be fonder of him % Could any husband 
be kinder ? Could any life be more free and happy % Surely 
not. If Mr. Rochford had certain failings, did she not well 
know her own defects % Was it to be supposed that a perfect 
man — did such a man live — would care to marry her ? No ; 
nothing could be happier than her life. It was so easy and 
happy that she wondered there was so much anticipatory 
alarm and anxiety and doubt about marriage. 

Thus she sometimes thought to herself as she rambled by 
the sea, and wondered whether the land of romance did not 
lie, perhaps, somewhere beyond the track which the sunlight 
made upon the waters. Sometimes when she slept at night 
she dreamed of the Ehine, and the quiet Ufe of patient useful- 
ness she led on its banks; and she started from sleep into 
wakefulness with the mere shock of finding that in her dream 
she was glad to be back there again. 

Meanwhile Linley began to discover that in assuming the 
guardianship of little Sinda she had got the proverbial wolf 
by the ears. She found it difficult and perplexing to hold on, 
and she could not well let go. She had brought the girl 
home with her under the promptings of a sudden and kindly 
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impulse, and because she thought she could do something in 
the way of propitiation to the immortal gods that they might 
not punish her for her too great happiness. Then the words 
of Mr. Tuxham piqued her, and she was anxious to prove 
that her impulse was not a mere ephemeral caprice, and that 
she really could and would persevere in rescuing and educat- 
ing the pretty little castaway. Nor did she in the least repent 
of her purpose, even as the days went on, and no father, 
brother, or other natural protector of the girl made his 
appearance. But it was hard to know what to do with Sinda. 
She was quick enough at learning to read and write and play 
the piano, and she shook off grammatical errors and defects of 
pronunciation with wonderful rapidity. Linley herself taught 
her for so many hours a day. But as to learning how to sew, 
or add up figures, or do anything useful of that kind, the girl 
simply would not or could not accomplish it. Then she 
qnarrelled with the maids, for whom she professed openly the 
most utter contempt, and who despised her as a little beggar 
girl; and she showed, as Mr. Tuxham had remarked, an 
inauspicious partiality for the society of the grooms and the 
gardener's lads. She was put to a village school for a few 
days, but she was very soon returned on Mrs. Rochford's 
hands, for the girls, she said, insulted her — as they very 
probably did — and she had endeavoured to take summary 
vengeance with a pair of scissors. On the whole, it was clear 
to every eye that if she were suddenly thrust out upon the 
world she would go to destruction, and Linley would not do 
anything of the kind. The least hint of her being sent away 
reduced Sinda to passionate tears, entreaties, and submission \ 
and Linley was easily melted. Sinda seemed all devoted to 
her; clung to her with the tenacious homage of a spaniel, and 
deprecated her anger as the spaniel does, by the abject pathos of 
grovelling at her feet. 

Linley found it very hard to impress on Sinda any notion 
of the beauty of truth. The girl was at first a shocking little 
liar. She was intensely vain. She delighted to steal into 
Linley's bedroom when no one was there, and put on any of 
her benefactress's clothes or ornaments that she could find, 
and gaze at herself in the looking-glass. Linley found her 
thus engaged once or twice, and, unluckily perhaps, was too 
much amused to be very angry. Sinda, with a remarkably 
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qaick instinct, divined, perhaps before anybody else in tho 
house did, the slightly whimsical and humorous side of Mrs. 
Rochford's character; the hidden drollery and thoroughly 
good-natured turn for satire that as yet had not come fully 
into play; and she knew how anger could be averted by 
provoking a smile. In truth, Linley was already beginning 
to be conscious that her life, whatever its compensations and 
its promise, was rather more lonely than she had expected 
it to be ; and she was sometimes willing enough to be amused 
by the odd ways of the child. 

Sometimes she saw in Sinda a thoughtless cruelty which 
was not excusable in any years beyond those of ignorant 
infancy — a pleasure in annoying birds and cats, and so forth. 
Now Linley's whole frame thrilled through with sensitive 
horror at the bare idea of cruelty. She shrank from physical 
pain herself, and shuddered at the idea of its malicious infliction 
on other creatures. So she was seriously angry with Sinda one 
day, and talked to her so eloquently that she really believed 
she had reached the girl's feelings. As a final appeal to her 
generous emotions — for Linley had immense faith in the 
generous emotions of human beings — she said : 

" You know, Sinda, that you ought to be veiy careful not 
to give pain ; for nobody here would give you pain. Some 
very good people have told me that I ought to have you 
whipped when you do wrong; but I would not have you 
hurt. You ought not to hurt any other creature." 

" But you may whip me, if you like," pleaded Sinda quite 
earnestly. "Nobody else shall; but you may. Td rather 
you whipped me every day than send me away. I don't 
mind the pain a bit ; and I'll not cry — unless you like me to. 
Would you like to whip me % Oh, do — do ! *' 

She laid her hand on Linley's arm, and looked up to her 
with such a sincere expression of a wish to be whipped if it 
would give Linley any pleasure, that our heroine became im- 
pressed with a sense of absurdity, and could hardly keep from 
laughing. 

" Well, Sinda," she said, " I want you to be kind and good 
without punishment ; and you won't hurt animals any more, 
will you 1 And now run out into the lawn and wait for me 
there." 

"The child means no harm." she said to herself; "and I 
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must only wait until better and clearer ideas come to lier. 
There is good in her, and it will come out. It's of no use 
mere preaching; and I am not good, at that sort of thing. 
The poor girl evidently thought it ought to be as much of an 
amusement to me to punish her as to her to annoy the cat 
and the peacock. Sermons are thrown away. Time and 
example will teach her better." 

So it came to this, that Sinda was a good deal more in 
Linley's company than Linley had at first intended. She 
could not be left to quarrel with the maids or to romp with 
the grooms. Linley bore her burden cheerfully, but the 
difficulty was to know what to do with the girl now that they 
were about to go to town. 

"What am I to do with my little Old Girl of the Sea, 
Louis ? '' Linley said one day to her husband as they sat at 
luncheon alone. 

"That little thing? Anything you like, love, only don't 
bring her to town." 

"Not to town?" Linley asked in a half-plaintive voice, 
having had a faint shadow of a hope that she might be 
allowed to take Sinda to London, where she might be better 
taught and trained, and would be less liable to quarrels and 
other evil influences than in Dripdeanham, where her ante* 
cedents were only too well known. 

" No, dear ; oh no. What could we do with her in town 1 " 

" But what is to be done with her here when we are away % 
She doesn't get on very well with anybody," 

« Well, then, let her get off." 

" I know you don't mean that." 

" Send her to school somewhera Or let her stay here and 
fight it out as best she can." 

" I feel quite unhappy about her.'* 

" Unhappy about h&r I Linley, my love, you talk rather 
nonsensically. As long as she has enough to eat and drink 
and wear, what do you think she cares? As for quarrelling, 
I fancy she can take pretty good care of herself. You needn't 
trouble." 

"It seems to me as if I had taken on myself the whole 
responsibility of the girl's future," Linley said with a sigh. 
"It weighs on me in a way that I can't explain." 

"Dear child, don't try to explain it. 1 daresay the urchin 
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will get on in life well enough for that sort of girl. Yon 
may put out of your head any notion that you or anybody else 
could control her future. When you have seen a Httle more 
of the world, linley, you will be rid of the notion that you 
can remould a human character." 

<^ Please, Louis, don't make me despondent and faint-hearted 
too soon." 

" I only want you to see the truth, dear." 

" You didn't like my taking that girl from the first,'* said 
Linley, not angrily or in complaint, but gently and almost in a 
penitent tone. " I know you didn't think it wise and sensible ; 
and I suppose I ought to have followed your thought^ though 
you didn't say so. I almost wish I had now, Louis. But it 
seemed hard and cruel to desert the poor thing — I mean cruel 
of me, having once taken her up ; and I so wish always to do 
some good ! " 

" My dear Linley, do all the good you can ; amuse yourself 
in any philanthropic ways you like. Keep the girl as long as 
you please — here in the country, I mean. I will never inter- 
fere with any of your projects ; and when she is a little more 
grown, or you are fairly tired of her, we can get her a situa- 
tion somewhere, or she will marry somebody. Things will 
all come right enough ; and at the very worst you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you acted from a kindly 
motive." 

** You are very good," said Linley ; " and I don't by any 
means despair yet, Louis. That girl has a good heart." 

** I daresay," said Eochford carelessly. " I doubt if there 
are many really bad hearts in the world. Did they say that 
the piano and the pictures had come all right 1 " 

** Quite right. Then, Louis, you think we can't take Sinda 
to town % " 

" No, dear ; by no means. We hear quite enough of her in 
the country, Linley. I want you to be perfectly free in in-- 
dulging all your whims, Linley, but you know, dear, the 
worst thing about whims of any kind is that they are apt to 
come up rather often in one's conversation ; and the effect is 
not exactly amusing." 

There was a certain decisiveness in Mr. Eochford's easy 
tone which Linley could not fail to understand. Indeed, in 
every way that gentleman made it gently perceptible to those 
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around him that he would not endure being, bored. His own 
maxim was, that it saved trouble and vexation to all parties if 
from the first one showed that he was determined not to be 
bored. Then people let him alone, and thereby all occasion 
for rudeness or clash of temper was saved. His pretty young 
wife had not been a week at home with him when she learned 
that she must not bore him any more than anybody else. 

" My master will indulge me in all my fads, and pay what- 
ever they cost," she said to herself, "but he must not hear 
too much about them. Well, he is in the right. That is quite 
fair, I must do my part by amusing my master." 

So she put all serious thoughts away for the hour, and set 
herself to amuse her master, which she did, we regret to say, 
by satirising people and saying pleasant little ill-natured 
things. Mr. Rochford laughed several times, and she had 
her reward, although she thought of Mr. Valentine's warning 
words meanwhile, and wondered whether this was really all 
$he was destined to do for her husband. 



CHAPTEE XL 

UNCLE ROCHE. 

The wife and family whom Eoche Valentine had spoken of as 
ahready provided for him, he had established in a little cottage 
in one of the northern suburbs of London. Their story is 
easily told, Eoche's younger brother, to whom he was very 
much attached in their early days, seemed at first to have 
inherited a genius for spending money which had belonged to 
many of his predecessors in the times when the old family of 
the Valentines had plenty of money to spend. Midway in 
a foolish career he fell in love with a pretty girl who had no 
money, but had heart and intelligence, and who loved him. 
He married her, to the anger of all his friends, and with the 
warm approval of Eoche. He went to the bar with Eoche's 
help. Eoche and he had the same chambers ; he withdrew 
from all society, devoted himself to his wife, his young chil- 
dren, his career. Everything looked bright, when suddenly 
fate interposed and bade him begone. "Eoche, you'll take 
care of her," were his last words to the brother in whom he 
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■till had the boyish faith, unconquered by hard facts, thai 
Eoche could do anything. 

Roche could at least do that. He settled the widow and 
her children — two boys and one little girl — ^in a cottage, as 
has been said, and he took the family under his charge. His 
brother had insured his life, and Roche invested the sum — 
it was not much — and squeezed his own income shrewdly to 
help it out, without allowing the widow to know half what he 
did for her. Whenever he had an evening disengaged, he 
went out to the cottage to keep things in order for her, and 
to teach the elder boy the rudiments of Latin and Greek, in 
order to qualify him for the University of London — Oxford or 
Cambridge being clearly out of the question. Thus it befell 
that one evening, immediately after Valentine's return from 
Dripdeanham, his sister-in-law and her children were expect- 
ing a visit from " Uncle Eoche." Three years had gone by 
since his brother's death, and Annie Valentine, the widow, 
though not wearing " weeds," had the mourning in her dress 
as well as her face. She was rather a tall woman, with 
an intelligent countenance and a sympathetic manner. The 
purple light of youth had been prematurely extinguished foi 
her, and she seemed already to have approached middle age. 
She had a fine figure, stately and firm, and an expression, il 
there might be such a thing, of cheerful sadness. Between 
her and her brother-in-law a natural affection and confidence 
had gradually sprung up. 

Mrs. Valentine stood in the front garden of the house (a 
little enclosure about the size of a table-cloth), with her two 
boys, aged respectively twelve and ten, and a toddling lassie 
of five. It was a fine sunny evening of early summer, and the 
leaves of the trees were already deepening in tint from their 
most delicate green. The house stood in a little road or lane 
just off the highway. The lane had been one of the delicious 
walks which are peculiar to English country life; but the 
growth of the suburbs and the nearness of the railway station 
had given it up already to little villas and cottages, with 
stucco walls, and doors enlightened with squares of coloured 
glass, and cypresses in the front gardens. 

" Uncle Roche I " the elder boy shouted, and scampered out 
of the garden and down the road. 

" Uncle Roche 1 " the other shrilly echoed, and ran after 
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through the dust^ making such vigorous moyements that to 
those who looked after him the soles of his sturdy boots 
seemed to rise almost as high as his head at every plunge. 

Uncle Eoche presently appeared, ploughing through the 
dusty road, with one boy held by each hand He greeted his 
sister-in-law affectionately, and then lifted the little girl high 
in air, straight above his head at arms' length, and suddenly 
brought her dowu out of breath, puffing, and eagerly implor- 
ing him to do it again* 

" Uncle Koche, I have three chapters of Sallust for you, and 
a Greek exercise I " the elder boy exclaimed. 

" And I know all my geography," screamed the younger. 

" Poor Uncle Boche ! " said the pitying mother. " Now, 
my dears, do let your uncle alone, or he'll never come here 
any more ; " for each boy, with a noble disregard for anybody's 
interest but his own, was endeavouring to drag Uncle Roche 
the particular way he would have him to go. 

Uncle Eoche, however, let the bojrs hang on and pull as 
they liked, while he paced up and down the garden talking 
with Mrs. Valentine, so that they trailed along with him like 
seaweed to the side of a boat. The little girl trotted beside 
her mamma. A passer-by would probably have thought it a 
very charming picture of married love and domestic happiness 
— ^this rather melancholy meeting of a widowed wife and a 
lonely purposeless bachelor. 

" Stayed at Dripdeanham longer than I intended to, Annie," 
Roche explained. '^ Eochford wanted some help in putting 
things to rights. I was longing to see you all." 

" All your life, Eoche, seems to go in looking after us and 
looking after him." 

" How could a fellow's life go better, girl, than in looking 
after his sister and his friend % " 

"Shall we never be able to take care of ourselves and 
release you ? " 

" I hope not. I like taking care of people ; it makes one 
feel such a superior being. But, Mrs. Annie, are we not to 
have any tea % I should like a river of tea." 

" A river of tea 1 " the little girl asked with wondering eyes. 

"Yes, little Annie. Did you never hear of the river of tea 
that flowed between banks of bread and butter covered with 
strawberry jam \ and the river rolled over rocks of sugar and 
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melted them, and a shower of milk came instead of rain, and 
fell into the river of tea; and when the river reached the 
giant's country, the giant came out of his castle and drank it 
all up — did you never hear that story, Annie 1" 

"No, Uncle Roche," said the pretematurally grave little 
blue-eyed maid. " Tell me the story." 

" 1*11 tell you all the story after tea. Just now I'm going 
to show you what the giant did." 

"Did the giant eat all the bread and jaml" asked the 
younger boy, with quickening interest, as he discovered a sort 
of allegorical meaning in the fable. 

"No, I don't think he did. I rather think — ^but mind, 
Fred, I only say I rather think — ^that the giant gave the bread 
and jam to be eaten by two little giants and a very little 
giantess who happened to be with him at the time." 

Fred seemed relieved and gratified at this liberal and proper 
arrangement on the part of the mature giant. Annie's intellect 
was hardly yet up to the mark of the allegorical and personal 
application. Arthur, the elder boy, was not sorry that the 
explanation had been elicited, but did not conceive that the 
dignity of a student of Sallust would allow of any interest 
either in mythological giants or in real strawberry jam. 

The whole group then entered the house. It was a pretty 
little cottage, furnished with a very graceful and almost artistic 
simplicity. If compared with its near neighbours, it would 
have seemed poor and bare perhaps, for in the small suburban 
houses of London the occupiers seem to make it their business 
and their pride to cram up every little room with as many 
tables, chairs, mirrors, ottomans, footstools, curtains, screens, 
furniture pictures, and furniture books, as the dimensions of 
floor and walls will allow. This done to present satisfaction, 
the windows are then darkened with boxes of ferns and pots 
of flowers, until the whole concern resembles a Strasburg 
goose — ^stuffed, stifling, and darkling. Mrs. Valentine's cot- 
tage suggested, above all things, physical health and intellec- 
tual brightness. There was an air of simple and pure reality 
about it which suited the woman who occupied it. 

It had come to be a sort of routine in the little household, 
that while tea was being prepared Master Arthur's classical 
lessons should have precedence of everything else." Accord- 
ingly Valentine disposed himself in a chair near the open 
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window, and Arthur brought his books, and they plunged 
£rst into the Greek verbs and then into Sallust. 

Arthur read out at the top of his voice some pictures of the 
wicked Catiline from the school edition in which he studied : 
"For the mind impure, hostile to gods and men, neither by 
watchings nor by rests could be quieted, so conscience dis- 
turbed his excited mind. Therefore his colour bloodless, his 
eyes foul, his walk now quick, now slow \ frenzy was in his 
face," &C. 

Arthur suddenly stopped and looked up inquiringly at his 
tutor. 

" What a very wicked man, Uncle Boche 1 I wonder if there 
are any men so wicked now 1 " 

" Well, Arthur, if there are, T don't think they show their 
wickedness quite so plainly in their face and their walk and all 
the rest of it as Catiline seems to have done. Don't you think 
it was very foolish of Catiline as a conspirator to go staggering 
along in this absurd sort of way, letting everybody see what a 
terrible villain he must have been 1 " 

" I wouldn't go on so if I was he," exclaimed Arthur. 

" But, Arthur, you wouldn't be a wicked man like that 1 " 
Fred remonstrated. 

"If I was, I wouldn't let everybody know it like that" 

" Some people now think that perhaps he was not such a 
very wicked man, Arthur," Valentine said. 

** Oh, do they, Uncle Eoche 1 But it's all down here, you 
know." 

**Yes, Arthur, but perhaps he had enemies, you know — 
people who didn't like him. You see, if he was such a very 
bad man, plotting to kill all the good men like Cicero, and to 
take their money, it seems strange that he shouldn't take a 
Uttle more pains to hide it." 

" So it does," Arthur said thoughtfully. " But Sallust says 
it hera" 

"Perhaps Sallust made a mistake. When people don't 
agree in politics, even now, Arthur, they are apt to think each 
other very wicked and to call hard names. But we'll get on 
with the book, and we'll see more about it." 

" Eoche," interposed Annie, pausing, teapot in hand, as she 
was making the tea, " what terrible lessons of unbelief are 
these you are teaching my boy 1 " 
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•* Can't begin too soon, Annie, with the grand principles of 
historical scepticism. Half the evils in the world have come 
from the stupidity of blindly believing every one his own side 
of history. Always accustom yourself to question the accepted 
tradition. Don't be afraid of the conventional. A bold question 
in time may sometimes save the lives of the best men in two 
armies, or the comfort of a generation. I am bringing up Arthur 
on the grand principle of eyes open and study for yourself." 

When the lessons were all done and the tea was over, and 
while the sunlight still lingered, Roche and the children went 
gardening in the ground at the back of the cottage. They 
watered flowers, put in new plants, snipped away decaying 
leaves, nailed up fallen vine stems, dug out hopeless roots, 
mended palings. Boche was now high up on a ladder, now 
in the branches of a tree, and now seated complacently astride 
a wall. Wherever he went, he generally managed to pull 
the two boys after him. As he sat on the top of a wall some 
eight or ten feet high, his eye caught sight of a creeper which 
had got itself partly imbedded in a little cleft of the wall, 
and was likely to be squeezed and cramped there. 

" Eun along the wall, Arthur,*' he said ; " lift that creeper 
out and come back." 

The boy tripped along the narrow ridge as deftly as a rope- 
dancer, settled the creeper, turned round, and ran back again 
as if he had been walking on the broad earth. 

Annie, who was seated below with the little girl, looked 
up breathless, but did not speak. Valentine threw himself 
lightly off his wall, dropped to the ground as easily as if he 
had floated and went up to her. 

" Part of my principles of tuition, Annie," he said. *' Tm 
glad you had the courage not to raise an alarm. My boys 
shall have no such things as nerves. There isn't any greater 
difficulty in walking along a strip of nine inches breadth at 
the height of eight feet from the ground than in walking 
between these two flower-beds, if one hadn't nerves. I 
suffered dreadfully from that sort of thing, and I shall never 
quite get over it. I have only conquered my nerves so far 
as not to expose my feelings and to do everything in spite of 
them, but the feelings are there all the same. Arthur and 
Fred have already about as much knowledge of what nerves 
BU*e as a kitten or a goat." 
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Annie looked resigned, althougli a mother, for she had 
great faith in Valentine ; but she could have wished, perhaps, 
for an order of things in which it would not be necessary that 
boys should climb or run along the tops of high walls. 

" Now then, Arthur, jump down," said Valentine, standing 
with apparent carelessness beneath him. Master Arthur 
jumped without a second's hesitation. Eoche caught him 
under the arms as he descended, and swung him lightly and 
safely to the ground* 

When they returned to the house, Roche played the piano 
and sang comic songs for the children, and told little Annie 
some superb stories of giants and ogres. Little Annie then 
was conveyed to her crib by her mother, and Eoche talked 
to the boys, who were allowed to stay up to a later hour. 
The evening passed quietly and happily away. Annie the 
elder came down after having seen Annie the younger to bed, 
and she too played and sang — sang ballads in a low sweet 
tone, almost like a recitative, that blended deliciously with 
the soft summer air, the perfume of roses and mignonette 
and sweetbrier floating in through the open windows and the 
deepening twilight. Eoche sat silent and enjoyed the quiet, 
the music, the hour. Then the boys too bade him good- 
night, and were taken away by their mother. 

Eoche Valentine was left alone for a short time. He 
leaned out of the window and dreamily watched the stars 
that began to sparkle in the pale violet of the sky. The 
moment active motion ceased with Valentine, he fell at once 
into dreamland. After a while he went to the piano again 
and played some soft, low, and melancholy notes — so slow 
and faint that they were only the accompaniment of his 
vaguely wandering thoughts. The room was growing dark, 
and his soul had floated so far away into the blue ether of 
the ideal that he almost started when the voice of his sister- 
in-law sounded in the room and recalled him to reality. 

** Now, Eoche, I want to talk to you ; and I hadn't a 
chance all night. Gome away from that piano and turn 
round." 

" Eound it is ! Behold me. Now then, talk away, my 
dear. Would you like your lamp lighted % " 

" No ; let us have the twilight just for a few momentaL 
I want to put you to the question, Eoche." 
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Boche formally buried his hands in his pockets, assumed 
an air of profound attentiveness, and murmured, " Had I 
three ears I'd hear thee ! " 

" Tell me, Roche, what is the matter with you 1 " 

" Matter, Mrs. Annie % Nothing at all." 

" Oh yes, there is. Don't I see it % Can I help watching 
you ] Who has the same interest in you that I have % " 

'* True enough, dear," he said kindly, and taking one hand 
from his pocket to touch her hand. " I always feel that I 
have some motive in living while you and the boys are to the 
fore." 

" We owe you all " 

"You owe me nothing, Annie; on the contrary, don't I 
tell you that any pleasure I have in existence, or motive in 
wishing it to be prolonged, is entirely because I have you to 
take care of 1 But now, like a good woman, don't let us have 
any more of that. If you will question, question ; if you will 
take interest, take interest; but none of your gratitude or 
stuff of that sort. Whatever you do, Annie, don't rouse my 
temper. Beware of the British lion." 

" I don't believe you were ever out of temper in your life." 

" That's all you know about it yet ! Beware." 

" You want to turn me away from my inquisitions, Roche, 
but you can't succeed. You had better meet the trial at 
once " 

^^ Face the music, as one of my American friends says," 
Roche interjected. 

"I don't understand the metaphor, but no matter. Tell 
me what has gone wrong with you lately. Do tell me, Roche." 

"Indeed, my dear, nothing has gone wrong with me. 
You know yourself that there's nothing, or next to nothing, 
to go wrong. Here am I in perfect health — ^feel that biceps ! 
I ani of sane mind ; my pulse as thine doth temperately keep 
time ! I don't owe any man anything. I have no care of 
wedded strife. I have given up authorship, and therefore 
can't have to writhe under disparaging criticism, and can 
always tell myself of the wonderful things I might have done 
if I had only tried. What could go wrong with tw^ 1 " 

" Perhaps nothing is positively wrong ; but I often think 
that life must seem blank and dull to you, and perhaps some- 
thing has made you feel this lately." 
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He shook Lis head. 

" Nothing of the sort," he saiA " Of course you mean love 
and marriage, and all that sort of thing ; you women please 
yourselves by imagining that all our troubles and joys must 
come from you. There isn't a woman in the world, dear, that 
I would marry. There isn't a woman in the world, except 
yourself, I would sacrifice an evening's read or ramble for. 
Come, will that answer your questions beforehand ] " 

"Well, yes — to some extent; and I am glad to hear it, 
Roche, and sorry too. I am glad because it would be such a 
painful thing if I thought that you remained unmarried because 
of any supposed obligation to us" 

"Absurd!'* Eoche said. "My dear Annie, you ought to 
know by this time that I am a creature of egotistic impulse. I 
never could think of any obligations. If I had had any long« 
ing for matrimony, you may be sure I would have gratified 
it long ago. I am no philanthropist ; I am all self. I look 
after you and the children only because I like it and it gives 
me occupation." 

"Still I am sorry. I told you why I was glad, didn't II 
Now I am sorry that your youth should be passing away with- 
out any love in it. Such a pity — ^you who could be so happy, 
and who could make a woman so happy ! " 

"Well," Valentine said slowly, and with an appearance of 
profound consideration, "you are a sensible woman, Annie, 
and if you really think I ought to marry somebody, I'll do it. 
No one could know better than you what would be likely to 
make me happy. I'll leave it all in your hands. You choose 
the woman and make the proposal, and all that. I make no 
stipulations as to beauty or manners — even the conventional 
number of eyes and limbs ; I trust wholly to you. Engage 
the woman first, and then the clergyman, send me a telegram 
fixing the day and hour, and I'm there. Now then I " 

"What nonsense? Well, it isn't ihsX then that troubles 
you. Has it anything to do with Mr. Eochfordi I think it 
haa." 

Valentine pulled his beard once or twice, then got up from 
his chair and took his position by the chimneypiece. 

" Look here, Annie ; I'll speak out as frankly as if I were 
in the confessional, and you'll see how little, after all, you 
will come to know. But you shall know as much as I do 
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myself, dear. Well, then, I think I am a little concerned 
about Louis Bochford. Why, I can hardly explain or even 
guesa" 

" He hasn't changed at all — ^to jrou t " 

<<To me, Annie t Oh no; nothing of the kind. Men 
don't change in antediluvian friendships like ours ; but I do 
think I see a growing alteration — a sort of — ^I don't like to 
say the word, but, confound it ! it must come oat — a sort of 
degeneracy in his character setting in. Of course he was 
always indolent, and that ; but now it seems almost impossible 
to get him to shake off his indolence. If things go on as they 
are doing, I foresee a time when he will have no power over 
himself but just to indulge himself as he likes." 

" Eoche, I always thought Mr. Rochford a profoundly selfish 
man — always." 

"But, Ajinie, you don't know him, and how could you 
think anything at all about it \ Now, please don't tell me 
anything about the instincts and intuitions of woman, for you 
know I don't believe in such nonsense any more than — ^well, 
than you do yourself." 

" I studied Mr. Rochford only through your own descrip- 
tions, which were always, of course, coloured by your friend- 
ship. But even in these, Roche, I read of a selfish nature, a 
man all egotism." 

" Then my descriptions must have been very badly done, 
Annie ; and anyhow selfishness and egotism are very different 
things, my dear. But at present I confess that Louis Boch- 
ford does seem to me to be degenerating," 

"You have not told me anjrthing yet about his wife, and 
you might have supposed that I am very curious to know.'* 

" You see, Annie, I am not much of a judge of women, and 
I might give you a wrong impression ; and then perhaps I am 
prejudiced, for I think it was a stupid thing of Rochford to 
get married at his time of life." 

" His time of life 1 Why, he is not so much older than 
you, is he]" 

" Three or four years, but that's too old* After thirty a 
man's habits are fixed. I am nearly six-and-thirty. Eoch- 
ford's wife is a mere child compared with him." 

" How old is she, Roche % Make a guess." 

" I hardly know. One or two and twenty perhaps,* 
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**Is she pretty?* 

"Very." 

** Is she clever ? ** 

** Very clever, I think.'* 

"Is she fond of him?" 

"She seems very fond of him." 

'* Then, Eoche,- what is there to alarm you in all that ? " 

" She is very young and he isn't. She knows nothing about 
him yet, and she doesn't seem, so far, to have any influence 
over him, or to try to have any." 

*'My dear Boche, what influence could a girl of that age 
have over a man like him ? " 

"That's just the thing I don't like in the whole affair. 
Rochford married her put of a whim, thinking he had got a 
pretty little toy to play with, and then put away on the shelf 
until he wanted it again. Now, I don't think this girl is 
going to turn out a mere toy. I think she has talent and 
character, and is likely to have a good deal of the contemp- 
tuous and scornful about it. Rochford teaches her to make 
fun of other people's ways and weaknesses ; see if she doesn't 
have a quiclc eye to find out his own." 

" But, Roche, my dear, you talk like a boy, or like a man 
who never had a wife. Every woman finds out her husband's 
weaknesses just as he does hers, but she doesn't love him a 
bit the less. Women don't love men, dear, for being blame- 
less; they love them because — ^well, because they love them." 

''Yes, but how does this little thing know whether she 
loves him or not? I tell you, Annie" — and he now spoke 
with even more than his habitual energy — " I don't think this 
pair of people will get on. I wish to heaven he had married 
a pretty doll, or a matured woman of developed character and 
experience. I know all Louis Rochford's defects, and they 
don't change me to liim. He's just the sort of man not to do 
with a wife ; but if he would marry, he ought either to have 
had a feeble-minded innocent, who would have passed her 
whole existence on her knees before him in admiration, or a 
woman of strength and judgment who could have ruled him." 

" If this young woman be really good and clever, you can't 
tell what influence she may come to have over him in time." 

'' I don't see it, somehow. She is satirical and whimsical, 
and I daresay, self-conceited." 
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" You don't much like her, Koche t " 

"Well, you see, I am concerned about him rather than 
about her. I doubt if she has found her true place in life. I 
doubt if they won't spoil each other." 

" Do people like her at Dripdeanham 1" 

'' Tom Tuxham advises her, scolds her, and thinks her an 
angel of light. The Platts like her, and they'll never know 
whether she laughs at them or not. The Dripdeanham block- 
heads don't know what to make of her, because she goes about 
there half the day, taking long rambles on the strand and the 
hills, and because she has taken a little dark-eyed ragamuffin 
of a girl and is bringing her up to be a lady." 

" What a kind thing ! but how odd for a woman only just 
married ! " said Annie, wondering much internally why Mrs. 
Eochford did not at least wait a little to see whether she was 
not to have children of her own to take care of. 

'' Most things that she does seem exactly that — kind and 
odd ; and that is just why I don't feel sure about the way in 
which the affair will turn out. Perhaps I am a gloomj^ 
prophet of unnecessary evil ; perhaps it is all because I have 
an idea that Rochford isn't the sort of man to have a wife ; or 
Heaven knows, perhaps it's all because I should like him 
better without a wife. Anyhow, Annie, Fve made a clean 
breast of my troubles to you. You know all now that I do ; 
it generally comes to that in the end." 

** My mind is greatly relieved," said Annie, " as you are not 
personally concerned. But I think you look at things quite 
too gloomily; and, Roche, I rather like this young wife, as 
you have pictured her." 

" I must be a marvellous portrait painter then, for I find 
that I generally manage to convey the very opposite idea to 
that which I have in my mind. Yet I don't dislike this 
second Mrs. Rochford, Annie. No, I think I try to dislike her, 
but I don't quite succeed. At least, I dislike her only because 
Louis Rochford has been silly enough to marry her." 

" Roche, I never could understand your admiration for Mr. 
Rochford." 

"But, Annie, I don't admire him; I can't admire him. I 
have only a friendship, an affection for him ; some sense of 
old companionship; something brotherly, I think we must 
have been foster-brothers ; at least we ought to have been, hia 
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mother so loved us both, and we were always together. When 
we were at school and at college, I thought he was the cleverest 
fellow in all the world, and I believe he thought the same of 
me. Do -you remember the story of the Irish gentleman run- 
ning up to somebody whom he mistook for a friend, and who 
mistook him, and then falling back with the apology, 'I 
thought it was you and you thought it was me, and, faix, it 
was neither of us ' 1 Well, I thought Rochford was destined 
to turn out something wonderful, and perhaps he thought it 
was me, and, faix, it was neither of us." 

Eoche Valentine's voice had a pecuHar vibration, a tremble 
in it, which gave a pathetic quality sometimes to its most 
careless tones, and expressed to a listener of any intelligence 
the emotion which Valentine did not put into words or 
manner. His listener now read a story of disappointment 
doable and deep in the tone which told his jocular anecdote. 
The dusk of evening had quite gathered by this time, and 
silence fell for a while on the pair. Perhaps the silence and 
the darkness were the truer conductors for the sympathy 
which the widowed woman gave to the brother of her lost 
husband, the more than brother of her heart Neither spoke 
of that subject any more. 

Then the lamp was lighted by the one servant whom Mrs. 
Valentine* kept, and Annie went to work at some sewing, 
which seldom was long absent from her hand, and Valentine 
plunged into calculations about expenses, payments, repairs, 
improvements, what he must get the landlord to do, what 
roots and flowers he must bring from town, whether anything 
better could be done in the way of investing Annie's little 
money, when they might be thinking of sending the elder boy 
to University College school, and a whole host of little details, 
only interesting to the widow and the brother who made all 
her cares his own. Many a man of higher nature and wider 
benevolence than Roche Valentine would have found it 
impossible to throw his soul into all these little matters. But 
Nature had endowed Valentine with a peculiarity of tempera- 
ment which made the affairs of other people always more 
interesting to him than his own. He was a model of 
prudence, care, caution, and energy for his brother's widow ; 
he was half consumed with anxiety about his friend's future ; 
he had allowed his own youth to drift away purposeless, and 
was now permitting his manhood to float after it. 
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When it was time for him to return to town, he bade Lis 
fiister-in-Iaw an afifectionate good-night, promised to come 
down again soon, observed, just as he was leaving that the 
wooden latch of the little front-garden gate required to be 
better fixed, got a hammer then and there and put it to rights, 
gave Annie the hammer again, told her she ought not to be 
out in the night air any longer, and went his way. He always 
walked home to London in whatever weather; and these 
night walks were among his especial delights. He smoked his 
meerschaum ; he sang old songs or scraps from operas, in a 
low tone at first, that gradually swelled loud enough to remind 
him that there might be people with ears somewhere near ; 
he recited long passages of Homer and Shakespeare and 
Goethe ; he talked to himself aloud ; he looked on approach- 
ing London from various points of view, and moralised or 
made little romances for hunself as this or that road, house, 
scene, or incident suggested ; he allowed every whimsey to 
have its way, gave himself up for the time to himself and his 
humour, and was remarkably happy. Many of his neighbours 
in the Temple, where Valentine lived several flights of staira 
up, considered him a dissipated, disorderly, and turbulent 
young man when they heard him mounting his stairs at one 
or two o'clock in the morning, singing rather loudly as he 
climbed. But Valentine had just come perhaps from looking 
up his sister-in-law's accounts, had had nothing since tea, and 
being hungry and tired, sat down when he came home to a 
piece of dry bread, perhaps a sardine, a glass of spirits and 
cold water, and a read of anything first-rate of its class, he 
didn't care what it was — perhaps Plato, perhaps Plautos, 
perhaps Chaucer, perhaps Boswell's lAfe of Johnson, 



CHAPTER Xn. 

" FRIENDS OF AN ILL FASHION." 

Scarcely two months have passed away since we last saw 
Linley, and how much she seems to herself to have learned, 
unlearned, and doubted in that time ! The Rochfords have 
been several weeks in London, and Linley has been to the 
opera and to ever so many dinner parties, evening parties, 
private concerts, and five-o'clock teas ; she has learned to be 
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an accomplished hostess ; she has taken various rising artists, 
men and women, under her patronage. She has become 
tolerably familiar with the £ow, and has grown almost accus* 
tomed to the fact that Mr. Bochford sometimes rides there 
with Miss Courcelles, the young lady now being the happy 
owner of a beautiful gray horse, which we may presume was 
suited to her complexion, and which linley vaguely under- 
stood to be a present from some relative — perhaps the bishop, 
or some kind unnamed friend. Mrs. and Miss Courcelles are 
at present, and have been for some short time, staying with 
the Bochfordg as visitors. Mm. Courcelles was generally 
kind enough to accompany Linley to the Eow in Eochford's 
carriage ; Eochford preferred riding, so did Miss Courcelles, 
and Linley did not know how to ride. Mrs. Courcelles was 
now affectionate as well as patronising to Linley, for she saw 
that the house in town would be very convenient to her ; and 
looking carefully into the future, she thought too that when< 
ever Cynthia should come to be married, Mrs. Eochford's 
would be just the place for the wedding bre^Jsfast Mrs. 
Courcelles, therefore, considered herself as payifig Linley in 
advance for possible favours, by introducing her to London 
life and teaching her what to do. Linley bore the patronage 
with great good humour, because her husband seemed to find 
such pleasure in the society of the mother and daughter. She 
wondered how he could care about them, the elder woman 
was so vapid and the younger so sweetly commonplace. But 
it was certain that their society pleased him, and Linley 
therefore put up with it, consoling herself, perhaps rather 
shabbily, by mimicking the mother and the daughter to her- 
self, and for her own amusement, when she ivas alone. 

Alone? When was she not alone? The truth had not 
yet fully revealed itself to her, but it was beginning to reveal 
itself — the truth that no soul in all the land could be more 
lonely than hers. Eochford was always kind, he was sometimes 
even caressing, but her companionship was not necessary to 
him any longer — had never, in her sense, been necessary to 
hun at all. She had been a most fortunate woman, as the 
world goes. Every outsider would have considered her mar- 
riage and her life thus far singularly happy. It never occurred 
to Mr. Eochford even to suspect that their marriage was not 
happy, and Linley was always trying to persuade herself that 
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nothing could be better, and that if her life was not precisely 
what she had dreamed of, it was only because of the insur- 
mountable difference between reality and dream* If this was 
not what she had wished for. this, she assured herself over and 
over again, was what she ought to have wished for. The 
scheme of the world, she resolutely told herself, is not to be 
blamed, if unmarried girls will have foolish notions of life. 
In the meantime she did her best to fill up every possible 
blank by endeavouring to serve people, by doing a little 
patronage which brought her agreeable compliments, by ob- 
serving that she looked pretty and that people thought her 
so, and by allowing a little talent for sarcasm to develop itself. 
No one who has not tried that balm of hurt minds can tell 
how much the Christian spirit may be occasionally relieved 
by a sarcasm. 

Eoche Valentine came to the house often, but irregularly. 
He seldom dined there at present ; he made no secret of the 
fact that the company of the Gourcelles ladies bored him, and 
it was certain that these ladies did not much care about him. 
Therefore he dropped in at odd hours, generally rather late 
at night, when he could sit alone with Eochford and smoke 
and talk. He went out a good deal, however, having nothing 
of the recluse about him, and Linley met him to speak to 
rather more often at other people's houses than in her own. 
Rochford was pleased that his wife should be admired and 
invited out, and he sent her everywhere, generally in company 
with the Gourcelles, and not often going with her, unless to 
a particularly agreeable and small dinner-party. It must be 
owned that the society which Rochford drew to his own house 
was not of the best form. He liked people either to amuse 
him or to admire him ; the best society would do neither. 
Men who flatly contradicted him at every turn, like Tuxham, 
amused him ; women who put themselves, figuratively, under 
his feet, like the Gourcelles, mother and daughter, pleased 
him. He liked to feel himself a patron, and he had that sort 
of pride — in itself only a lack of independence in a new form : 
homage to social rank turned the other way — ^which makes 
some people dislike to be in the company of men who stand 
higher in society than themselves. 

" I like Julius Gsesar's idea," he said once to Valentine as 
they were talking over this very subject, " when he said he 
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would rather be the first man in a little village than the 
second man in Rome." 

" All nonsense 1 " Valentine replied politely. '* The mighty 
Julius knew perfectly well he was going to be the first man in 
Roma If he hadn't known it, he wouldn't have made the 
remark. Why didn't he go and settle down in the village I 
He might have been first man there whenever he liked." 

Anyhow Rochford's dinner-table usually entertained men 
and women who looked up to Rochford. Into general society 
he sent his wife far more often than he went himself. He 
could not abide standing on crowded staircases. He liked to 
be let alone when it suited him, but disliked to be overlooked. 

The Rochfords lived in one of the older squares of London. 
It was a square now, in fact, growing to be a little old- 
fashioned. . It has famous memories attaching to it. Almost 
every house has its family history. Nothing was new there. 
The iron extinguishers, by means of which the footman used 
to put out their blazing flambeaux, still ornamented the lamp 
railings in front of the doors. Great statesmen, great scholars, 
•oldiers, judges, admirals had lived there. The air must still, 
one would think, have been perfumed by the lingering savour 
of the brilliant things which had been said round the dinner- 
tables of that square by the wits of two centuries. The 
hatchments that at present grimly adorn one or two of the 
houses tell of noble families which kept their abode there 
since the trees first grew in the central gardens. Fashion, as 
we have said, was leaving the place of late years, and seeking 
the brighter spots of Belgravia, and Mayfair, and the new 
South Kensington regions. But dignity and respectability 
had never quitted it. No name of solicitors, on huge brass 
plates, told that mere business was invading its doorsteps. 
Mr. Rochford's house had large solid rooms, some with painted 
ceilings, and great stone staircases ; and it might indeed have 
been a grim mansion enough, but for the appearance of soft 
luxurious ease with which Rochford's tastes had contrived to 
overspread its spaces. Linley's little boudoir especially was 
fitted up with exquisite taste and brightness, and when she 
saw herself there, and remembered, her small, cold, and car- 
petless room that looked upon the Rhine, she felt sometimes 
much surprised, and thought she surely must be very happy. 

The Platts had lately taken a house in the same square. 
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There was a time when a house there was obtainable about 
as often on an average as the aloe-tree blooms, but vacancies 
now happened more often, and the Platts made a settlement 
there. A wonderful thing had lately occurred in the fortunes 
of the Platts. Every London season probably has its hero 
and its wonder, and Mr. Piatt was the hero of this season. 
He had succeeded in breathing quite a new philanthropic 
vein. He had taken up the sufferings of a particular class of 
workers, with whom in his own working days he had chiefly 
associated ; he had spent large sums of money in the cause, 
and had made simple strong speeches, full of mistakes in 
grammar and terrible mispronunciation, but brimming over 
with sseal, kindness, and energy. He often drew the tears 
into his own eyes, and always into those of his wife, as he 
spoke ; and at last there was a great meeting at Ezeter Hall, 
with two peers, three bishops, and several members of Parlia- 
ment on the platform; and Piatt, waidug autobiographical 
in the earnestness of his speech, described the hardships of 
bis boyhood as a worker, and told how his wife, a little girl of 
eight, had had to be at her place every morning at six when 
the factory bell rang ; and finally declaring that, since Provi- 
dence had blessed hiis basket and his store, his wife and he 
meant with God's help to try to do some good for their former 
brothers and sisters, he fairly brought down the house. One 
of the bishops actually shed tears, and many a laced pooket- 
bandkerohief marked with a coronet became a mere rag for 
honest sympathetic moisture. The Platts were famous next 
day. Their past poverty and their present wealth were alike 
fascinating. They had not sought the great world. It found 
them out and came to them. It fell in love with their bene- 
volence and their eccentric uncouth virtues. Even a London 
season has its bursts of generous emotion. 

So Mr. Piatt was on every platform, and was crushed with 
his honest wife into the comer of every drawing-roouL 
Bochford at first was rather amused by all this, but at length 
he grew vexed, in what seemed to his wife a very unreason- 
able manner. When kindly Mrs. Piatt expressed a good- 
natured wish to take Linley with her to the houses of various 
countesses and duchesses, and declared that her pretty face 
and her sweet ways woidd make her a favourite anywhere, 
Rochford became uncontrollable in his impatience. 
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^Linley, my dear," he s&id to her one morning, "I do wish 
you wouldn't encourage that vulgar woman. These people 
are now quite beyond bearing. Their heads have been turned 
since some silly old dowagers have taken them up." 

"The Platts t Those dear kind people? Dear Louis, you 
ai*e quite wrong. That darling old woman is all goodness and 
kin(hiess; and I protest she doesn't seem spoilt a bit. I 
ahnost love them ; I am pretty sure I love her." 

"Their ways are insufferable to me. I don't know how 
people can endure such vulgarity." 

"But don't you think, Louis, there is a good deal of origin- 
ality about them bothi There is a queer vein of half-poetic 
commonsense in him. He says such shrewd quaint things 
sometimes ; he often makes me think I am reading Bunyan." 

"I have no taste for companionship of that kind." 

"But, dear, you used to like Mr. and Mrs. Piatt." 

"Well, Linley, I used to endure them. Down in the 
country their very vulgarity was a sort of entertainment. 
Here it's different Besides, they knew their place there, and 
kept it. Here they don't," 

"Louis, I don't think you do them justice; but you don't 
want me to give them up 1 " 

" I wouldn't encourage that woman. What do you want 
of her ] How can you endure her talk ] " 

" Ah me ! " said Linley with half a sigh ; " she always talks 
of trying to do good for somebody or something ; and her 
ways and his ways are like some honest- breeze from a pure 
and pleasant country-side. If you only knew how much more 
difficult I find it to get on with Mrs. Courcelles, you would 
pity me, Louis dear." 

" Mrs. Courcelles is a lady, Linley." 

" Is she 1 I am sorry — at least I don't mean that, I am 
neither glad nor sorry; I don't care. She may be called good 
society in Goethe's sense — isn't it Goethe % — ^for nobody could 
possibly get the making of an epigram out of her." 

"Well," replied Rochford with a smile, "I don't say that 
Mrs. Courcelles is very brilliant, Linley, but she is a woman 
of education, and can talk like a lady." 

" Is that all one needs, Louis 1 I could do that if I tried ; 
I could talk like Mrs. Courcelles^'ust listen." And our 
saucy heroine gave a capital little bit of imitation. 
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Bochford started. His face grew florid with emotion of 
some kind. Linley could not understand what was wrong 
imtil she saw that Mrs. Courcelles had actually entered the 
room. 

MrsL Courcelles heard enough to understand thoroughly 
the kind of amusement in which Linley was indulging herself. 
She turned pale with anger, and her thin lips became livid 
and bloodless for a moment But dull and vapid as she 
seemed to Linley, she was a remarkably clever woman where 
her own interests were concerned, and it would not by any 
means suit her to quarrel with the mistress of the comfortable 
house where she and her daughter were so well received. So 
she laid up the injury, and it remained, like haughty Juno's, 
reposed in the depths of her breast. She would pay it off 
some time, she thought, when Cynthia was married or safe 
on the way to marriage, and she could do without the Boch- 
fords and their house. Then she hoped to be able to make 
Linley atone for her insolence. But now she only advanced 
benignly, having banished all the evidence of anger from her 
thin face, and said : 

'* You dear, droll, clever creature ! Now, do tell me what 
♦5 that ] Whom are you imitating now ] What odd person 1 
I am sure it's very clever, but I am so dull at recognising." 

" I don*t think you know the person, Mrs. Courcelles," said 
Bochford, quite deceived, and sheltering himself under the 
reserved conviction that the lady knew as little of her own 
identity as most of us. 

" No 1 I am sorry, for I should like to enjoy it. But isn't 
it very wrong of you, Mrs. Bochford] To be so wicked and 
satirical, I mean? I fear, Mr. Bochford, you are spoiling 
your charming young wife." 

" It is wrong, Mrs. Courcelles," Linley said frankly, " and 
I am penitent and ashamed of myself. Til not do it any 
more ; and my only consolation is that it was very badly done, 
and that nobody could know who was meant." 

" ^\ niy dear Mrs. Bochford, don't take it in that serious 
light! Why shouldn't you be clever and satirical? Only 
very silly persons could be offended — ^and then they needn't 
know. I am not afraid, dear ; for I know you are too kind- 
nearted and good-natured to turn jovoc friends into ridicule." 

Linley cast a glance of rueful and comical penitence at 
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Sodiford But her husband was too much vexed to see any 
fun in anything at present. 

The sweet and placid Cynthia was in her dressing-room 
that same evening preparing for dinner when Mrs. Courcelles 
came in, and Cynthia knew at once from her mother's appear- 
ance that something had gone wrong. Some hours and a 
drive in the park had intervened since the little scene just 
described, and Mrs. Courcelles, having kept in her anger so 
long, felt it urgent to let some of it out at last. She sat down 
at first without speaking, and began turning round and round 
with nervous quivering thin fingers a water-glass that stood 
on the table. Cynthia waited composedly. 

" Do you know, Cynthia," the elder lady broke out at last, 
" that madam below has chosen to take you and me for her 
laughing-stocks ? We, if you please, are the subjects of her 
ridicule ! I heard her imitating me — Mt I I heard her — ^I 
came in and caught her in th^ act 1 Doing an imitation of 
Me— as if I were some ridiculous person 1 " 

"But, mamma, what does it matter ] / don't care." 

" You are so insensible, Cynthia. Besides, you didn't hear 
it ; and I suppose you wouldn't care how people laughed at 
your mother. But you may be sure she turns you into ridicule 
just as much." 

" mamma ! I don't care at all ; I don't indeed," the com- 
plaisant Cynthia repeated. " I do wish you wouldn't mind 
such things." 

"And Eochford encouraging her to turn you into ridicule ] " 

Cynthia did colour and wince at this for an instant ; but 
she soon recovered her serene self-conceit. 

"I am sure Mr. Rochford never encourages that sort of 
thiug," she said. "More likely she does it to annoy him, 
mamma, because she thinks — because she fancies he doesn't 
Uke it" And Miss Cynthia glanced at the looking-glass. 

Mrs. Courcelles had considerable respect for her daughter's 
sound selfish sense, and began to think that this was a very 
likely explanation of the matter. The more she remembered 
Rochford's flushed and angry look, the more and more probable 
it seemed. Her own self-conceit was a good deal relieved, and 
she felt glad to think that she had perhaps found a way ot 
wounding Linley now and then in the way that hurts every 
woman most. She thought with exceeding satisfaction, that 
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if she had made Linlej laugh in secret she would also make 
her cry in secret : the picture of Linley passing a sleepless 
night in tears restored her equanimity. 

*< I wonder who she was, Cynthia ) I think she must have 
been an actress, or something^ of that kind. Where did Boch- 
ford pick her up — ^at Baden- JBaden, was it 1 " 

<< Oh no, mamma ; at Bonn. She was teaching in a schooL'' 

"Teaching in a fiddlestick, dear! They all say that. 
Teachers, or the daughters of curates — all that sort of thing. 
People don't learn to do ventriloquism and acting and comedy 
and that at boarding-schools in Bonn. Depend upon it, she 
was an actress, or a dancer, or a singer, or something of that 
kind. rU find out." 

" But, mamma, I don't see how it concerns us what she was." 

" Not now perhaps ; but we ought to know. I daresay poor 
Rochford is sorry enough already that he ever married her." 

" Yes, I think he is sorry," Cynthia said in a tone of placid 
conviction. 

'<He hasn't said so — he hasn't told y(m so, Cynthia f He 
hasn t talked in that sort of way 1 " Mrs. Courcelles spoke in 
sudden excitement and apprehension. She was the properest 
of women, and she knew that she couldn't allow her daughter 
to remain another day in the house if Mr. Rochford had let 
fall the faintest hint of the kind. 

"Mamma! of course he hasn't. How can you ask such 
nonsensical questions] You know Mr. Rochford wouldn't 
say a word of such a thing to anybody — and above all to me," 
Cynthia added, with the faintest possible touch of sentiment 
in her tone. 

" No, dear, of course not." Mrs. Courcelles was again quite 
satisfied and relieved. It is perhaps needless to say that Mrs. 
Courcelles' designs for her daughter were wholly on the house. 
She wanted a nest occasionally in London for Cynthia and 
herself; a place where Cynthia might perhaps meet young 
men who had money, and have her wedding breakfast. She 
knew that her daughter could have no other thought It 
would be impossible to imagine either of these women doing 
or even feeling tempted to do anything improper. One might 
as well think of the fair Cynthia deliberately coming down to 
dinner before she had completed her toilet. No idea of the 
kind could possibly find a place in the breasts of these respec- 
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table women. They marched with the highest conventional 
morality of their time in the West End of London. Had they 
been attached to the Court of Charles IL they would probably 
have instinctively conformed to the ways of polite society 
there; but having had the advantage of being bom in an 
eminently respectable age, it was impossible that they could 
be anything but respectable. 

Mrs. Courcelles had been much puzzled about Linley's past 
history. Linley had told her so frankly about her aunts and 
their school, and her having taught there, that Mrs. Courcelles 
knew at once that story could not be true. Of course, as she 
cleverly reasoned, every person whose history is at all doubtful 
is sure to try to make herself out better than she is ; and if 
this young woman says she was a teacher in a school, it is 
clear she could not have been anything half so good as a 
teacher in a school Mrs. Courcelles was a keen woman, great 
at collecting little bits of evidence and putting this and that 
together, and thus triumphantly making out a case. She 
happened to find out that Mrs. Eochford could make cakes 
and pie-crust, and for a while she was satisfied that Linley 
must have been a pastry-cook's apprentice. This idea took 
possession of her for a while like a faith, and she even devised 
a subtle scheme for its verification. She persuaded Linley to 
go with her to the op^ra-bouflTe of Geneviive de Brahanty and 
when Drogan, the enamoured pastry-cook, came on, she riveted 
her eyes on Linley's face, expectant of some tell-tale blush or 
confession. But Linley looked so innocent, so wholly uncon- 
scious of guilt or shame, that Mrs. Courcelles, not believiug 
that the uttermost bronze of hypocrisy could yet have mailed 
the cheek of one so young, was forced to abandon the pastry- 
cook theory. She was now convinced that Mrs. Rochford 
had been an actress — or perhaps a ballet-girl ; and when she 
saw Linley waltz very gracefully at a ball, Mrs. Courcelles 
whispered in the ear of her daughter, who was leaning on her 
partner's arm and resting with gracefully panting bosom — 

" Did you observe her, Cynthia 1 Wasn't I right 1 I felt 
inclined to throw her a bouquet. How she must nave missed 
the footlights!" 

To which Cynthia only answered — 

" mamma ! " 

Mamma passed on with a triumphant smile, feeling sure 
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she had made a great hit She found occasion to say to many 
persons that night — 

" Is not Mrs. Rochford very pretty 1 Don't you know Mrs. 
Bochford? There she is — ^passing us now — in violet. She 
can waltz and amuse her partner at the same time ; so clever 
and so satirical 1 People are quite afraid of her, but /like her." 

"She seems much younger than her husband," a lady 
observed, to whom, among others, this speech was made, 
" Mr. Eochford is a handsome man, I think ; but he must be 
twice her age." 

" Quite that ; but she's so very clever — she must have been 
a very precocious girl — ^the difference of age really doesn't 
seem so much. She is very clever. It was a very sudden 
match — made at Baden-Baden or somewhere — one of those 
odd places abroad." 

" Indeed ] What family does Mrs. Rochford belong to ?" 

" Oh, really, I don't know at all. I don't even know her 
maiden name. One doesn't ask, you know, if one isn't told." 

" But you know them so well, Mrs. Courcelles." 

" Louis Rochford — oh yes, as if he were my nephew or my 
brother. But Mrs. Rochford — no, not until I knew her as 
Mrs. Rochford. I didn't even know that he was going to be 
married, I knew — that is, I fancied — ^that he was disappointed 
in another quarter, you know — or annoyed or something — and 
then he went abroad, and he brought back this young woman 
as his wife. He zeems very fond of her ; but then he loves to 
be amused ; and she's so clever and satirical, and does such 
wonderful imitations of odd persons, that she would keep any 
company alive. She ought to have been an actress, I some- 
times say to her." 

The lady to whom all this was spoken determined that she 
at least would have nothing to do with such a person as that 
young Mrs. Rochford appeared to be. Meanwhile Linley, 
made almost happy for the moment by the music and the 
lights and the movement^ was still, through whatever sense of 
physical enjoyment, followed by a regret that Rochford had 
not yet come, and a yearning after the quiet evenings in Drip- 
deanham. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

LINLEY TAKES A HOLIDAY. 

Thus Linley amused herself somewhat wearily. She had 
absolutely nothing to do but amuse herself. Mr. Bochford 
disliked women having any concern with domestic affairs. 
He wished to have his wife perfectly free of all other duties 
whenever he liked to talk to her, or to read to her, or to have 
her read to him. A housekeeper who- had served under the 
other Mrs. Rochford relieved Linley of every care or share 
in household affairs ; and Linley felt rather like a . child who 
was allowed the free run of a large house than like the mistress 
of the establishment. At Dripdeanham she had Sinda to look 
after, who was her especial care, and she could walk alone by 
the sea. Here she had only to fall into the life of London in 
the season, and to be taken about by Mrs. Courcelles. A 
strange sense of unreality seemed to embarrass her existence, 
as if she were only playing a part ; as if she were not the real 
Linley at all. For some reason, which she could not explain 
or did not try to explain, she very seldom wrote to her aunts 
at Bonn, and therefore there were times when she seemed to 
have drifted away from her old world and her former self 
altogether. 

Another curious and entirely new sensation came over her 
sometimes. She began to feel nervous and uneasy if left alone 
m the gray of descending evenings. This sensation alarmed 
her, and she welcomed any manner of visiting or other trivial 
occupation to drive it away* 

Meanwhile she had not forgotten that there was one thing 
which she had proposed to herself to do when she came to 
London, and which might be regarded in the light of a sort 
of duty. So much amusement was always thrust upon her or 
given to her cut and dried, that she had been compelled day 
after day to put off this one particular expedition. At last 
there came a day which appeared particularly opportune, for 
Miss Courcelles had engagements of her own and Mrs. Cour- 
celles had a headache. So there was a chance of a first effort 
at free action. Therefore this morning Linley said to her 
husband — 

" You don't want me to-day, Louis ] " 
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" I want you always, Linley," Bochford answered with his 
easy smile, and just looking up from the Remt des J)cu» 
Mondes. 

" Thanks, dear. But particularly I mean — so particularly 
that you can't do without me 1 " 

" Well, no, Linley ; since you put it that way, and will make 
me seem ungracious. That is, we can do without you until 
dinner-time.'' 

'* Yes, I mean that ; I am going on an expedition," 

** Charity — philanthropy 1 

" No, dear ; friendship." 

"Friendship, Linley) I thought that was a masculine 
quality altogether, like a moustache; and — well, and the 
appreciation of a dinner and a glass of wine. I didn't think 
women ever had friendships." 

" Come now, Louis I Remember what Mr. Valentine says 
about cheap cynicism.' Besides, you ought to know better. 
Have you not heard Cynthia Courcelles often express the 
warmest friendship for" 

Eochford looked up with a quick uneasy glance. 

" For me, dear," Linley went on demurely. ** I only said fop 
me. Surely she is sincere 1 Her generous bosom can contain 
a true friendship." 

Eochford turned in his chair. " You always laugh at Cynthia 
Courcelles, Linley. She isn't very clever ; but then " 

" She is very beautiful, and I delight in looking at her. I 
don't want her jbo be clever, Louis — I am delighted that she 
isn't clever. If she were, I daresay I should be jealous." 

"Jealous of what?" 

" Don't ask with that grave manner, Louis dear. I only 
mean jealous of her superiority every way. I was not think- 
ing of her old admiration for you, dear. I have not a bit of 
jealous feeling that way. Why shouldn't she admire youl 
/ do. Of course I know she doesn't forgive me for having 
married you." 

"All this time," said he, "you haven't told me a word 
about your expedition." 

" No ; because we went off in a dissertation about vromen 
and friendship. Well, I am going to see a woman — for friend* 
ship's sake." 

" Friendship of yours, Linley ? *' 
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"No, Louis — of yourg. I am going to pay a visit to Mrs. 
Valentine." 

"Roche's sister 1*' 

"Yes, dear ; to try to get her to be my friend, and to come 
here often, and bring her children. I am fond of children." 
Here linley stopped and slightly coloured 

"She won't come, Linley." 

" No, dear 1 Why do you think so ? How do you know ? " 

"Eoche won't allow her, He is odd, and proud, and takes 
queer conceits. He will think that as she can't dress like you 
and spend money and all that, she must not come near the 
place.* 

"Now I call that," said Linley musingly, "the strangest 
idea of independence. So that we are to be judged by our 
clothes, and never can get above their level! Does Mr. 
Valentine call ikat pride ? I call it cowardice. I should not 
be abashed by any woman's clothes— not if she wore cloth of 
gold, whatever that is. I would dress as I pleased, and I 
wouldn't admit — no, not even to myself— that she and I were 
different. Do you know, Louis, I have still the little blue 
dress and the short petticoat I wore the first day I saw you 
—and I thought myself good enough for you, dear, in them if 
you loved me. Only, mind, because you loved me; that 
made me good enough — not anything in myself. Dress 
couldn't make or mar me. I shall put these things on this 
very day." 

" Oh, please don't, Linley." 

"Louis, should you not like to see me in that dress again 1" 

*^ I should like it, dear, very much ; but I think you ought 
to go rather better dressed to see people." 

"But you said Mrs. Valentine or her brother might take 
alarm at finery, or something of that kind ; and would it not 
be better to go plainly dressed, to begin with 1 " 

" Plainly ; yes, of course. You are always simply dressed. 
But, Linley, there may be ostentation of homeliness, you 
know. She knows very well, and Roche knows, that you 
don't go about here in a blue stuff. dress; she would know 
that you went in that masquerade costume to suit yourself to 
her ; and it would be only reminding her of her poverty." 

"-icA/" said Linley, "one must not be natural except 
under penalty of being set down as artificial. If we try to 
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be friendly, we are only supposed to be unfriendly. Well, 
ril not experiment in the blue dress and the short petticoat. 
How lucky a man is 1 He can wear anything he likes except 
in the evening ; and then he has no trouble of selecting, for 
he must wear the one garb, and nothing else. I feel tempted 
to get my hair cut short and go in for Woman's BightsL You 
don't know Mrs. Valentine, Louis % " 

*' No, Linley. I never saw her." 

" How odd that you never went to see her, and with such 
friendship for her brother ! " 

" 'Tis odd, I suppose," said Rochford, now laying down his 
book and entering with a certain pleasure, as he always did, 
upon any discussion of his own character. <<I suppose it 
seems very selfish ; in fact, I daresay it is very selfisL But 
you know all my various bad ways, Linley, and you know 
how little of a hero your husband is." 

" I don't believe a word of it, Louis. You like to disparage 
yourself. You and Mr. Valentine both have the same way. 
To hear him speak of himself, you might think he hadn't a 
good quality in the world ; and see how he devotes himself to 
his sister-in-law and her children. It is the same with you, 
I know. You found some way of doing her many a kind- 
ness, I am sure." 

" There was nothing to be done, dear." 

" But why not go and see her and know her f Now, Louis, 
I have a theory — a romantic theory perhaps, but I think 
it is the true one ; and it makes your resolve heroic." 

" Then, rely upon it, it isn't the true one, Linley. I didn't 
go just because I was lazy, and I don't know what to say to 
people who are unhappy ; and to tell you the truth, Linley, I 
have a horror of distressed widows and orphan children, pale 
women in thin gowns, and all that sort of thing. If one 
could do anything — but when one can't " 

" Louis, I can't believe that of you." 

" It's the truth, dear, and I had rather you knew it Now, 
what was your romantic theory 1 " 

" I hardly care to speak of it now ; I ought not to. It 
was absurd." 

'* Still, let me hear." 

" Oh, mere nonsense. A kind of idea that perhaps, as yoa 
were such a friend of her brother's, and he was so devoted to 
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you always, you might have been already a hero in her eyes ; 
and then women are so soft, and you might have feared— 
that she'* 

" That she might have fallen in love with me, and her love 
have been unrequited ] Is that it, Linley ] " And Rochford 
smiled easily. 

Linley coloured a little as if she were betraying to ridicule 
Bome of the secrets of her sex. 

" That is it, dear. At least that was it. I had some such 
notion. It would not have been very wonderful." 

"It would have been very wonderful in my case," said 
fiochford — " the heroic resolve, I mean. It is all imagina- 
tion, Linley. The truth is, I never thought of the poor 
woman at all, and I suppose she is in tears half her time. I 
am glad you are not a crying woman, Linley ; I never could 
admire a woman with the tear in her e'e, as the Scotch songs 
say." 

Now Linley had during this talk gradually fallen into her 
old familiar position — not so familiar lately, to be sure, as it 
once used to be ; that is, she was seated on the ground and 
leaning against Rochford's knee. She turned half round now 
and looked earnestly, wistfully into his face. He was still 
smiling his easy smile of complaisant self-accusation. 

Linley rose to her feet with a disheartened, doubtful ex- 
pression, and with something almost like a sigh. 

"WeU, Louis, I am going to see Mrs. Valentine." 

" Quite right, Linley ; very good of you. Of course you'll 
have the carriage I " 

"No, dear. I am going to walk." 

" To walk, Linley ? It's some queer sort of place — Camden 
Town or something of that kind. Beastly streets ; and you'll 
never find your way. This isn't Bonn, Linley, or Drip- 
deanham." 

" But I like to walk ; I have quite set my heart on walidng 
out there. I shall lose the use of my limbs if I don't walk 
sometimes, and I want to know something of London." 

" That sort of place isn't London, Linley." 

" Then what is London 1 Hyde Park 1 " 

" Well, in one sense, Hyde Park is London. But there is 
historic London, old London, the London of the Tower, and 
that sort of thing; and there's legal London and foreign 
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London ; and Westminster Hall, and ever so many Londona 
But little shabby suburbs are not London.^' 

'* Still I should like to walk, if you don't object, Louis. I 
don't care to seem as if I were paying a visit in state to 
Mrs. Valentine ; and then if I took the carriage Mra Cour- 
celles would kindly offer to accompany me, and you know 
yourself, Louis, that never would do." 

** A wilful woman will have her way, Linley." 

" That she will," said Linley, smiling: 

** All I have to say is, don't get lost ; don't have to be 
advertised for ; don't tell your name to anybody ; and if you 
want to ask your way " 

''Ask at the bakers' shops. Tes, I know all that My 
maid has laid down that law for me already." 

'< What nonsense ! I don't mean that ; I mean don't ask 
loungers at street corners, and don't seem too much of a 
stranger. Of course, though, everybody must know you are 
a stranger ; nobody else walks in places of that sort. Indeed, 
Linley, I don't think I ought to allow you to go about places 
in that way." 

" Come, now, you have given your consent, and you can't 
take it back. You said I might, and I long for a tramp, an 
unrestricted tramp." 

There were few things Mr. Bochford would not have per- 
mitted any one to do which did not directly interfere in some 
manner with some wish of his own. He had no particular 
wish to keep Linley at home that day ; and although he felt 
a little uncomfortable at the notion of his wife hunting her 
way about St. Pancras or Camden Town, yet he did not think 
it mattered much, and it was a relief and even a convenience 
to him that Linley should be a little eccentric in her habits. 
She was thus a relief to Cynthia Couroelles, as Cynthia Cour- 
celles was a relief to her. 

"So Linley set forth upon her expedition. It was not in 
itself much of an adventure, but to her at present it had 
all the delightful freshness of an exploring enterprise. As she 
set foot in the square and heard the door close behind her, 
she felt a sense of gladness and liberty, for it was the first 
time she had ever been alone in London. Without knowing 
why she went that way rather than another, she chose a long 
straight street that ran northward out of the square^ and she 
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chose it because, owing to the unusual clearness of the atmos- 
phere, it was closed at its far extremity by a visible horizon 
of gentle hills. The mere sight of anything like a hill made 
her heart throb, now that she was alone and could yield her- 
self to memory. She thought of the river of her girlhood, her 
earliest youth, — of her youth % — nay, surely of everybody's 
youth — ^the river that we never forget, that never loses its 
peculiar poetry and beauty, though we know that there are 
others as beautiful, far more beautiful ; the sacred stream of 
all the young — the Ehine. Linley had almost begun her 
holiday with a tear when she thought of her dreams by the 
Ehine, and could not help comparing them with the reality ; 
for it was growing very clear to her now that she would have 
to reconcile herself to life steadily day by day, hour by hour 
^to school her nature down to a discipline of dull endurance 
and negation. There was nothing to complain of as yet, only 
she had made a mistake, and believed she had a lover and a 
hero where there was but a good-natured, well-read epicurean 
gentleman. Linley had a brave heart, prematurely formed 
and strengthened by trying conditions, and she had no 
thought of anything but a resolute acceptance and making 
the best of the situation she had brought upon herself, of 
which she was not disposed to exaggerate the difficulties. 
Still a young wife, a bride of a few months, resolving to 
reconcile herself to life, is not an object exhilarating to con- 
template. ** Come what will," Linley said to herself, " I will 
not be a fmrnie incompise, I'll suit myself to my life as it 
comes, and make the very best of it for myself and others. 
No ; I'll not be Afentme incomprise" 

So she walked along northward, glad for the moment to be 
alone, and feeling again like a curious venturesome school-girL 
The streets were not interesting or romantic in themselves ; 
but they were streets of London, and Linley cotdd walk where 
she pleased, and was free of Mrs. Courcelles and everybody 
else for a little. At first she walked through long and mono- 
tonous rows of houses, built of dark discolouring brick, one 
just the same as another. Then a great road crossed her way 
with crowded omnibuses and rattling cabs — a road which had 
once been made up of spacious dwelling-houses with large 
front gardens ; but the dwelling-houses were now turned into 
shops, and the front gardens were used as open-air show- 

E 
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rooms. Linley was amused and astonished at the many 
schools of art which were afforded by the establishments of 
the ornamental statuaries and the monumental stone-cutters. 
Two or three of these places, jammed up close. together, with 
their various works of art projecting into the streets, made an 
odd and heterogeneous collection. The broken column, the 
cross, the funeral urn, the weeping angel, which were to be- 
long to the cemetery, were mixed up with the Egyptian 
sphinx destined to adorn some suburban door-steps, the huge 
British lion which was to become the emblem of a pubUo- 
house, and the Venus and the Artemis of the Louvre. Linley 
felt sorry for the Aphrodite and the Artemis, who had to put 
up with the vulgar company of public-house emblems and the 
ghastly ornamentations of northern graves. They seemed to 
her like Oreek captives in some barbaric market-place, and 
she almost felt as if she could wish to help them in making 
their escape. 

Meanwhile she must find her way, and in her wondering 
over the associations of the Diana she had lost her clue. 

" You are looking for some place," said a slender, well- 
dressed young man, of whom at the moment Linley observed 
nothing more than that he was short of stature, had dark 
eyes, and spoke in a soft voice, with an accent which seemed 
like that of a foreigner. His manner was very civil, and 
Linley told him where she wished to go. He pointed her the 
way she was to take, and politely excused himself for having 
addressed her, saying that he thought she was a stranger and 
seemed embarrassed, and that the place was rough and noisy 
for a lady. 

" What place is this, please 1 " Linley asked. 

''This is Euston Eoad. It is a little confusing and 
crowded." 

" Thank you ; I wasn't thinking of that, or afraid. I was 
only wondering at Diana — in Euston Road \ " and Linley 
glanced at the huge plaster Artemis. '' One doesn't expect to 
see Diana in Euston Eoad.*' 

"Ah! one doesn't expect it, but I have seen Diana in 
Euston Road, Mrs. Rochford ! * 

Linley did not take any notice of the compliment paid to 
hferself (with her bright face, her light strong figure, and her 
free and graceful movementS| she might have fitly made one 
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of Diana's chorus), so much surprised was she when she lieard 
her own name. 

" Tou know me, then ? " 

"I ought to know you, Mrs. Eochford.** 

"But I don't know you — at least I don't remember you; 
perhaps I ought to, but I have met so many people lately." 

Linley now turned her eyes upon the stranger and en- 
deavoured to recollect him, assuming that he must be one of 
her many acquaintances lately made. He was a very young 
man, seemingly not twenty years old, although he spoke with 
a confirmed and easy manner, as of one who knew his world. 
He had a dark complexion, short dark curling hair, and 
wonderfully bright eyes. He was considerably below the 
middle height and very slender ; his hands were quite little 
and girlish. He gave one the idea somehow of a girl in boy's 
clothes, although his soft dark moustache was full enough to 
have banished any such thought. But the pervading idea in 
Linley's mind was that he looked like an artist or a foreigner, 
and as his face seemed familiar to her, she assumed he must 
be some musician who had been presented to her somewhere. 

All this passed through her mind in an instant, and all was 
dispelled when he said — 

" You have never seen me before, Mrs, Eochfofd." 

" But you know me." 

" Yes, and I never saw you until to-day, but I have had 
your face long in my mind, and I should have known you — I 
should have divined you — anywhere. You cannot guess who 
lam?" 

"Indeed 1 cannot, and you must excuse me if I don't pro- 
pose to stand here guessing." 

. His manner was so respectful and he looked so young that 
Linley was neither embarrassed nor offended; but she 
strongly objected to standing on the pavement of Euston 
Boad, and being jostled by passengers now on this side and 
now on that, while trying to make out an enigma. 

" One moment only. You have been the best benefactress 
to the only creature left in the world who is very dear to 
me." 

Linley blushed slightly, and in a moment the resemblance 
in his face to some one she knew, and which had been 
puzzling her, made itself clear. 
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" I tbink I know now,^ she said '' Tou are the brother of 
my Kttle friend "— 

"Of the orphan Sinda, to whom you hare been the 
generous protector. Yes, Mrs. Rochford ; and I only wish I 
could kneel on the pavement to thank " 

"Oh, please don't," said Linlisy smiling; "it's rather 
muddy, and besides I don't deserve it But I am glad to see 
you — to know that you are living, and well — and that Sinda 
is not quite alone. I must see you ; we must have some talk 
together." 

" I went to your house to-day, and I meant to have asked 
for you, but I lost courage. We are poor — now ; and I dread 
lackeys. I thought I should like to see you first. I waited 
and watched, and at last I saw you come out." 

" Oh ! " This was said with a surprise that was not wholly 
unmingled with a certain sense of discomfort. " Then you 
followed me 1 " 

" Forgive me ; I did. I knew you at the first glance, but 
I did not like to speak to you there. When you stopped and 
seemed to have lost your way, then I took courage." 

" I should not have thought you wanted courage so much. 
Will you come and see Mr. Rochford and me to-morrow — any 
time between eleven and two? That will be better; and 
please don't follow me any more." 

" Oh no, that is quite unnecessary now." 

"It was hardly necessary at all, I think; but no matter,** 
for the young man seemed greatly downcast. "You will 
come and see me — and see us — to-morrow 1 " 

" It shall be my delight — another favour for which to be 
grateful." 

She was about to hold out her hand to him, but he had 
drawn back and made a respectful bow, taking off his hat in a 
manner which rather astonished Euston Road. 

Linley walked quickly on, feeling an odd mixture of wonder, 
satisfaction, and discomfort. It was true then— little Sinda 
really had a brother ; and he was a handsome youth, as Sinda 
had often told her ; and he had come back to find his sister, 
as Mr. Tuxham always said he never would do. All this was 
gratifying, but Linley was not quite certain how Mr. Rochford 
would relish the introduction of this anomalous new acquaint- 
ance whom she had brought upon him, and she did not feel 
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quite certain whether she liked or disliked the new acqoaint- 
ance herself. However, as she had taken little Sinda in hand, 
she would not renounce her charge until she had learned 
something about the brother who had turned up so unexpect- 
edly and oddly. Therefore she must see him and endeavour 
to find out all about him. Linley as a married woman felt 
herself of course immeasurably older than this fragile-looking 
youth, and she knew that Mr. Itochford would not take much 
trouble to assist her. 

Her little expedition had opened rather strangely. She 
went on quickly to make up for lost time. The day was 
sanny and the walk was pleasant, and she had come out with 
a settled determination to observe everything, and train her 
mind to be as " objective " as possible. For she found that 
she had been brooding far too much of late over herself, her 
past and her future ; and she was convinced that she never 
could deal with the realities of her life, and make the best of 
them, without keeping herself far in the background of hex 
thoughts. There was something heroic about this simple 
resolve which the young wife had so deliberately made — the 
resolve to put away illusions once for all, and not merely 
endure but welcome and make the best of the life that lay. 
hefore her. It was all the more heroic because it had none ' 
of the prestige of heroism or even of martyrdom about it. It 
would be known to nobody, appreciated by nobody. It would 
have no epitaph to be written. It would conduce to no grand 
dramatic end, even in the way of destruction. It was to be 
only the quiet taming down of an imaginative, impatient, and 
emotional nature to the dry hard work of a life without love. 
Its highest triumph would be a full reconcDiation with the 
commonplaces, wherein even those whose lives were made the 
happier for her self-discipline would discern no sacrifice. 

So she went her way, meanwhile determined to use her eyes 
and not her thoughts. There was not much to see. The 
streets she passed through had nothing of London in them, 
nothing characteristic. They were for a long time made up of 
small tobacco-shops with play-bills outside the doors, and 
public-houses and milliners' and drapers' shops of the smaller 
class, and butchers and green-grocers and bakers, and all that 
kind of thing. Linley looked at everything, and even studied 
the play-billB now and then, and when she read the name of 
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the principal actress in this one or that, fell to wondering as 
to what sort of a woman she was, and whether she was really 
clever and successful and happy, and whether she had found 
her path in life and was satisfied with it Then she thought 
of the failures, and wondered how they got on, and whether 
they were always depressed, and whether among them there 
were not some who ought to have made a success only for 
something or other which they couldn't help. Then she 
passed a little church or chapel, built in and imbedded among 
the ordinary houses, so that she would hardly have known it 
to be a place of worship except for its little formal gate and 
the printed announcement of forthcoming services and sermons 
in it ; and she began to think that the busy wife of a faith- 
ful and respected clergyman or minister must look up to her 
husband greatly, and be looked up to by him, and feel that 
she had a real business in life, and so be very happy. 

Little by little the shops began to grow fewer and smaller ; 
dwelling-houses increased. There were long rows of houses 
with trim areas and neat railings, and with brass plates on 
the doors and flower-pots in the windows, and no shop among 
them. At last the shops ceased altogether, except for an 
occasional public-house, with a sign swinging from a tree out- 
side the door, and a trough for horses to dnnk from. Semi- 
detached villa residences began to multiply, and even wholly 
detached villas, large, handsome, and solid, which would have 
suggested to eyes more experienced than Linley's the presence 
of wealthy City men of dissenting views in religion; for 
dissent, it has been truly observed, never gets nearer to 
London than the suburbs. The road was broad, clean, well 
kept, with trees overhanging it on both sides from the gardens 
of the villas, and everywhere there was a wealth of leaves 
and flowers and ferns, of birches and copper beeches and elms 
and ivy. The sun was mild, the air was delightful, the way 
was beautiful, and Linley began to enjoy her walk. After a 
while, however, the large detached villas were seen no more ; 
even the ranges of semi-detached villas became fewer ; isolated 
rows of half-finished terraces lined the road at intervals ; there 
were glimpses of green fields ; there were churches with quite 
a venerable air about them, and preserving their own rooks. 
The road had all the time been gradually ascending, until at 
last Linley reached what seemed to be its height For just 
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before her there was a dip ; the road crossed a sort of valley, 
in which there were scattered houses and a little church and 
a railway station. Beyond this again there swelled a broad, 
green, wavy heath, dotted here and there with little clumps of 
trees, and irregular groups of houses, and lakelets that glit- 
tered in the sunlight. Then Linley knew that she had reached 
her goal, and had fairly walked herself clear of London. 

It was in this region that Mrs. Valentine lived. Linley 
had not much trouble in finding the house. Mrs. Valentine 
herself was in the front garden with her children when Linley 
raised the latch and entered, and, going up to the widow with 
a frank and sunny smile, said — 

" I am sure I am speaking to Mrs. Valentine, and let me 
introduce myself. I am Mrs. Eochford, and I know your 
brother ; and I have always wanted to come and see you." 

The acquaintance was made on the instant. Mrs. Valentine, 
having had the benefit of a man's description of Linley, saw 
before her a person entirely difierent from anything she had 
expected to see. Linley, never having heard any description 
of Mrs. Valentine, thought she must have known her anywhere, 
80 exactly did she answer to Linley's pre-conceived ideas. 
Let no man hope to give a woman any accurate description 
of another woman. Enlightened by Eoche Valentine's honest 
and earnest reports, Mrs. Valentine had formed a conception 
of Linley as a spoiled, self-conceited, clever, and arrogant 
young woman; a cross between Beatrix Esmond and Lady 
Teazle; a creature vain of her appearance, her powers of 
sarcasm, and the money and position she had obtained by her 
marriage. She had thought of a woman rustling in silks and 
waving with feathers and glittering with ornaments. She 
saw a simply-dressed, graceftd girl; so simply dressed that 
one hardly noticed what she wore. But it was not this that 
Mrs. Valentine observed just then. She saw a face which 
might perhaps fairly be called beautiful, but of which it was 
not the beauty that struck her. It was the expression of 
candour, of truth, of a generous sympathetic soul, which at 
first impressed her. Mrs. Eochford was evidently very young, 
but there was no girlishness about her. There was rather an 
air of thoughtfulness, a strange suggestion even of melancholy, 
as the sunlight itself sometimes has. Bright and warm as 
was Linley's smile, it suggested a sensitive and sympathetic 
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rather tlian a gladsome heart. A strange conceit passed in 
a moment through Mrs. Valentine's mind. She thought 
Linley looked like a young wife who, happy in all other ways, 
had lost a child. 

Anyhow, there seemed a sympathy between these two 
women from the first. Mrs. Valentine, who, if she ever had 
had any expectation of a visit from Rochford's young wife, 
would have looked forward to it as something oppressive aI^4 
distracting in that quiet home, like the intrusion of some 
gaudy and noisy parrot, was equally surprised and delighted 
by the manners of her visitor. The whole party went into 
the house, and then into the large garden at the back, and 
Mrs. Valentine was pleased to find that Linley knew so much 
about furniture, and gardening, and everything. 

Women seldom tidk to anybody as almost all men do — 
right out, with no purpose behind. Both Linley and Annie 
Valentine had a grain of special purpose in directing the con- 
versation this way or that, which each would rather not have 
disclosed. Mrs. Valentine was anxious for some word or 
expression which might enlighten her as to the true character 
of the friend in whom her brother-in-law still trusted so 
faithfully, and in whom she wished too to trust. Linley wished 
to find, if she could, what manner of nature Boche Videntine's 
truly was; for she thought, with eager clinging to a hope 
that yet floated above the surface, " If he be really noble and 
manly, his close friend, my husband, must be noble and manly 
too ; and perhaps — perhaps I have not lost my hero after all." 

Linley won at the game. At least she learned from Mrs. 
Valentine much more than she taught her. In truth it would 
have taken a very clever person to get from Linley just then 
anything about Mr. Eochford except the too truthful avowal 
of her devotion to him. But, on the other hand, it was easy 
enough to get from Annie Valentine all about her brother-in- 
law. He was evidently Annie's hero now. 

He could do anything. He had hung these pictures ; he 
had drawn that sketch ; he had planted those flowers ; it was 
he who kept the garden in order; he could even tune the 
piano ; he could teach anybody whatever that person wanted 
to learn. He did not get on in life, but that was because he 
was too unselfish. Likewise, however, Mrs. Valentine acknow- 
ledged that when he wasn't doing anything her brother-in« 
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law seemed remarkably indolent She had known him to 
lie under a tree for hours and look up at the leaves and the 
sky. He had assured her himself that he had passed whole 
days and nights lying on the deck of Mr. Eochford's little 
yacht. He sometimes declared that he was the most selfish 
man in the world, and that he was wholly engrossed in trjring 
to make his own character perfection. He vowed that he 
had renounced ambition because it spoiled the temper and 
the character. He occasionally remarked that he had taken 
his seat in the upper boxes of fife, and proposed quietly to see 
out the play. " My epitaph, engraved on my tomb," he was 
fond of saying, *' shall be, ' Here lies the last of the Heathen 
Philosophers. Stranger, pass on, and let him alone.'" 

But Mrs. Annie honestly confessed that she thought much 
of this was only his nonsense, and that if he had any real 
motive for exertion in life he would do something great 

" I sometimes think," she said, " that he would become a 
poet if he would only fall in love." Anyhow, he was the 
dearest and noblest of brothers, the best of men — that Mrs. 
Valentine was only too ready over and over again to affirm ; 
and though Linley could not see a hero in Mr. Valentine, 
she yet was satisfied that much of the praise was well de- 
served, and for her own particular reason she was delighted 
to hear it 

Annie Valentine thought Linley the most sympathetic 
woman she had ever met, not having any idea of the peculiar 
motive foRthe interest with which our heroine listened. 
Linley thought Mrs. Valentine the most charming companion, 
because from her lips seemed to come such reassuring words. 
The two women would have been sympathetic and friendly in 
any case; indeed, the sound of a sincere and intelligent 
woman's voice was like music in the ears of each ; but in this 
case of sudden affection, as in so many others, the special 
charm of each to eacJi was something in the mind of the 
charmed and not of the\charmer. 

Anyhow, the time went on and Linley had to go, promising 
to come again, and engaging the children to visit with her all 
manner of amusements in town. Mrs. Valentine was a little 
Boiprised to hear that Linley had walked all the way out, and 
was determined to walk all the way back. 

" You are like Eoche ; he always walks." 
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" I delight in walking/' said Linley, *' but I seldom walk 
anywhere m London." 

** Eoche will perhaps come out this evening ; it is as likely 
as not." 

"It is very late," said Linley, "and my master will be 
looking for me." 

The two women kissed each other. 

" Thank you a thousand times," said Linley with a beaming 
smile, " and good-bye." 

Mrs. Valentine did not know and could not guess what 
Linley had thanked her for. But she was delighted with Mrs. 
Bochford, and was ready to believe that the husband whom 
such a woman loved must be a noble creatura 



CHAPTER XIV. 

H£B WELCOME HOME. 

The first mile of Linley's homeward tramp was so happy that 
it seemed to her as if she ought to be singing as she went 
along. For she believed that she positively had found her 
hero, and set him up again. What could the friend, patron, 
and protector of that best of creatures, that good, kind, unsuc- 
cessful Mr. Valentine, be but a noble being and a hero ? It 
was clear to Linley that Valentine was one of those men of 
varied and diffusive little capabilities which never come to 
anything great or win much success — talents that sparkle as 
the firefly does, but set no lamp or hearth-fire burning ; and 
that her husband, Valentine's only protector, had seen this 
and known it long since, and put himself on Valentine's care- 
less easy-going level, in order that the unsuccessful friend 
might not feel the reality of his failure. But she did ample 
justice to Valentine's pure and generous nature as described 
by his sister, and she was proud once more to be the wife of 
the man who, as she would have it, played the part of Achilles 
to that Patroclus. 

Perhaps it was only natural, that, as she gradually entered 
upon the mean and commonplace streets, the exuberance of 
her feelings should be a little dashed. She wished that she 
had not even for a moment distrusted her master, and she 
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found herself wishing, too, that he had made his life seem a 
little more heroic, and not given ground for her doubts. She 
would have liked to hear Mrs. Valentine tell her tale all over 
again, in order that she might have her reassurance reassured. 
Then she felt angry with herself for needing reassurance, and 
she longed to put her arms confidingly and faithfully round 
Eochford once more. She hoped Mr. Valentine would go out 
to see his sister that evening, and that Miss Courcelles would 
not come back to dinner, and that she might at least have an 
hour alone with Eochford, even if she must go with the Cour- 
celles to a dreadful evening party whither they were bound. 

The streets were crowded, dusty, hot, and unpicturesque. 
People jostled her and stared after her. Once or twice she 
lost her way, and would not ask anybody how to go until she 
had quite entangled herself in a maze of gray dull streets. 
The level evening sunlight, when she could see it in the 
wilderness of houses she had now reached, annoyed and 
blinded her, as if determined to delay her. She was hurrying 
home as if she had done something dreadful in staying out — 
as if, indeed, there was any reasonable chance of her even 
being late for dinner. Dinner was to be at eight, and a brisk 
young walker could easily accomplish the distance from Mrs. 
Valentine's to Linley's home in an hour and a half, and 
Linley had left Mrs. Valentine's at a quarter before six. 

She hastened on however now, with an odd unmeaning pre- 
sentiment of something unpleasant about to happen, and a 
vague feeling of penitence, as if she had been doing wrong. 
She glanced eagerly up when she reached the square, as if she 
did not feel quite certain whether the house which she had 
left in the morning could have stood up all the day in her 
absence without anything happening to it Then analysing 
her own emotions according to her wont, and amusing herself 
with her own weaknesses, she smiled to think how little her 
presence had to do with the safety of that great solid house ; 
how many generations had passed away, seeing and leaving it 
firmly established ; how little difference her being out or in 
would have made to anybody in it. 

Except my master, of course. Yes, except my master. 
She walked a little faster when she thought of Eochford, 
weary of reading and lounging and looking round for her — 
and she not thera 
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Perbaps it waa something of a disappointment when she 
got in (panting a little, it must be owned, and not seeming by 
any means cool and dignified enough for the mistress of that 
solemn and solid mansion) to find that Mr. Rochford was not 
at home. Nobody was in. The place looked doleful in the 
lone gray twilight of summer. Linley hurried to her room 
and began to dress for dinner. Her maid brought her a little 
surprise in the shape of a card from Mr. Tuzham, on which 
were scrawled a few rugged words in pencil, to say that he 
was sorry everybody was out, and that he would come again 
some time in the evening. Linley was glad to hear that Mr. 
Tuzham was in town ; at least her first impulse was to be glad 
of it. Just now, however, the announcement of his visit 
seemed in a moment to have come at an unlucky time ; she 
could not tell how. 

Suddenly she heard a knocking below. She started ; surely 
for no reason. Such a sound was to be expected just then. 
She hurried down to the drawing room to welcome my master. 
Yet there were a few seconds to be lost in the inevitable final 
preparations of womanhood — ^the last touch to the hair and 
glance at the mirror, and so on ; and she knew from the 
sounds she heard on the stairs below, that she would not be 
the first in the drawing-room after all Odd unusual sounds 
too ; a vague commotion and hurrying, and eager low-spoken 
words, and Mr. Rochford's voice speaking with unwonted 
emphasis. 

The drawing-room — two drawing-rooms in fact, with fold- 
ing-doors now open — ^had two entrances, one at this end of 
the corridor, convenient for Linley now, who descended from 
the floor above ; the other in the way of those coming up froia 
below. Linley entered of course by the door nearer to her, 
and saw in the dusk, against the Venetian blinds of the room 
further from her, and which looked on the street, that Mr. 
Rochford was bending over something which lay on a sofa 
there. It seemed to Linley in the flash of that terrible 
instant as if a dead body must have been brought in and was 
now lying there on the sofa. Her first idea was that some- 
thing had happened to Mr. Valentine, Her master was 
kneeling beside the sofa now. Linley was not given to 
shrieking or alarms ; she advanced gently, quickly, to her 
master's aid and comfort Not, however, so quickly but that 
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she saw him take the hand of the body and press it to his lips 
again and again, and heard him utter tender monosyllables of 
almost inarticulate love, and grief, and pity, and wild alarm. 
Then she saw that it was not Mr. Valentine who was lying on 
the sofa, but Miss Cynthia Gourcelles, looking, as' the Eliza- 
bethan writers would have put it, white as her smock, and 
evidently without consciousness. 

*' Linley ! " exclaimed my master, rising to his feet and 
looking pale enough in his turn. 

" Is Miss Gourcelles dead \ " Linley asked with livid lips, 
glittering eyes, and accent of inexorable composure. 

"She has had a fall," Rochford faltered, "but I hope— I 
should think it's not so bad as that I have sent for Dr. 
Norman. You see — don't you, Linley ? — ^that she is senseless 1 " 

" I see," Linley replied, and was going to add, " she is not 
the only one ;" but she kept in her sarcasm as far too small 
and pitiful for such an occasion; and in a moment several 
maid-servants were in the room, and then affrighted Mrs. 
Gourcelles, and then Dr. Norman. 

"Where was this — ^^where did Gynthia falll" asked the 
excited mother, looking to Linley for explanation. 

"In the Eow," Eochford interposed, and cast a look of 
earnest appeal at Linley. " It is not much — only hurt. I — 
we got her into a carriage, and she seemed very well ; but 
coming along she fainted — from the pain," 

"Now," said Dr. Norman quietly, "the sooner you all go 
out the better, except the young lady's mother, and perhaps Mr& 
Hochford — if you are not likely to be excited or nervous 1 " 

" No," said Linley, " I can keep my nerves under control 
Can I be of any assistance i ** 

" Better than one of the maids, I think." 

" Then Til stay," said Linley. 

" I don't think it's very much," Dr. Norman said reassur- 
ingly, to all and sundry who were leaving the room. 

Poor Mrs. Gourcelles was more like a withered leaf in a fit- 
ful wind than a human creature, so uncontrollable was her 
excitement. Dr. Norman motioned with his hand for quiet ; 
Linley pitied the poor mother, and tried to say a soothing 
word to her. Gynthia soon opened her languid eyes and 
said, " Mamma 1 " and the face, the large eyes, and the one 
word reminded Linley cruelly of the great doUs that, bein^ 
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provoked thereto by a string, ejaculate the same endeanng 
name. 

" You live, my darling 1 " Mrs. Courcelles exclaimed, and 
would have flung herself on her daughter and stifled her to 
thank her for living, but that the doctor waved her back and 
Linley restrained her. Linley seemed all the time to have 
no emotion of her own, no thought that concerned herself. 
She looked on like one of the pupils in the great master's 
anatomical lesson. 

" Oh, will she live 1 " aisked Mrs. Courcelles, 

"She will live," said the doctor composedly. "There's 
nothing serious in it." 

The beautiful Cynthia indeed had had a smart fall, and had 
hurt her shoulder and sprained one ancle, and had one or two 
little wounds on the back of the head — where Linley was 
pleased to perceive that the hair was not very thick, for Mrs. 
Courcelles, at the surgeon's request, removed a whole mass of 
it with a dexterous movement or two. None of Cynthia's 
beautiful limbs were broken. In fact, it was all a matter of a 
week in bed and a medical man and aflectionate nursing. 
So Miss Courcelles was put to bed, and was ordered to be 
kept very quiet,. and she smiled a sweet smile of gratitude 
upon her kindly hostess. 

" Oh, thank God there is no danger," ejaculated Mrs. Cour- 
celles, " and we can all smile again I " 

" Yes, we can smile again," Linley echoed ; " we can all be 
very merry now / " 

When Linley passed up to her own room again, she found 
to her surprise that Rochford was there. 

" Linley," he said, oflfering her a chair, and closing the 
door behind her, ** you don't think too much of this day's 
nonsense 1 " 

She looked at him, but could say nothing. 

"We were riding together," he hurried on — and he sat 
down while speaking. '* She came home — came herCf I mean 
— unexpectedly, and I prevailed on her to go for a gallop in 
the Row, very late; and the horse fell, and I thought the 
poor thing was killed, and that it was my fault That was 
all, Linley ! I brought her up-stairs myself, and then I thought 
she was dead ; and one can't help feeling something at such a 
moment," 
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^ Louis ! " She could say no more, the tears were rush- 
iug to her eyes. 

"We are very old friends, you know," he said, **and I 
believe she would have married me ; but then there was some 
quarrel, and then you came between, and all that. I never 
cared about her really, Linley, and I was only too glad to 
escape marrying her ; but of course it was a disappointment 
to her, and you must be a little generous and forgiving. You 
hare won, you know." 

"Woni Have I won 1 " said Linley sadly, " I have lost 
all You made love to me and married me only in a sort of 
quarrel with — with the other person." 

"No, no, Linley, not that. I never loved her ; but when I 
saw her lying dead, as I thought, some of the old memories 
did come back for the moment I am ashamed of myself now 
—confoundedly ashamed — and Pm afraid I have lost some of 
yoiu: good opinion, Linley. But a man of forty, my sweet 
and twenty, has more memories than you girls could have. I 
have come to ask for your forgiveness, Linley. I needn't ask 
you not to speak of this % " 

" No," said Linley ; " I have no confidants" and a great soli 
had nearly broken from her. 

"Thanks, dear," replied her husband, growing more and 
more composed. " You may be sure that you have seen the 
last of that sort of idiocy on my part, and we'll get these people 
away as soon as that girl gets well. You saw, Linley, that she 
had nothing to do with it ; she was quite insensible." 

" She was," said Linley with a sigh. " She is happy to be 
insensible." 

"But we'll get rid of them," said Rochford, "as soon as 
possible. Oh, did you know that old Tuxham's here? He 
came while you were with that poor girl I made him stay 
for dinner, and a remarkably bad dinner it will be now — 
everything spoiled, of course. You are ready, Linley; you 
will come ! I would not for all the world that you did not 
show yourself at dinner to-day, after all this. I don't know 
what such a fellow as Tuxham might think. And Valentine's 
below too. You'll come, Linley 1 " 

" Oh yes," said Linley, "I'll come — ^in a few nunutes, Louis, 
if you'll just leave me." 

Bochford turned upon her a half-querulous or impatient 
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looky as if her enforced calmness puzzled and irritated him. He 
paused for a moment, as if uncertain whether to say some- 
thing or not; then he turned and left the room, and she heard 
his step languidly and almost feebly descending the stairs. 
Suddenly the step returned, and she heard a tap at the door 
and Eochford entered. 

<< Linley/' he said in a low soft tone, '' I have come back 
because you have not said that you forgive me." 

" Louis I what is the use of such a question when you are 
my husband, and I must forgive you, and you say there is so 
little to be forgiven \ " 

"Well, Linley, there isn't a great deal, as the world sees 
things, but I should like to hear you say you forgive me." 

" I suppose you are right, and the world sees things as I 
don't see them. Yes, Louis, I forgive you." 

"From your heart, Linley, or only with your lips % " 

" With my lips now, Louis ; but with my heart, I promise 
you, when I can. Perhaps by saying things over and over 
one gets to feel them in the end. I forgive you, Louis, for 
ihai^ and for having married me, and for all I Oh, please don't 
stay any longer now." 

Linley was Kke one in a battle who feels a sudden shock 
and knows he is wounded, but does not yet know, and cannot 
stop to think, whether it is only skin-deep or an injury for 
lifa Perhaps the one feeling uppermost in her mind for just 
that moment was a feeling of wonder that Eochford could 
take it so easily, and could care for a word of formal pardon. 
And then followed the blank conviction that that was not lier 
Eochford, her master, at all, and that her master, her hero, 
never had any existenca 

All this succession of uncomfortable occurrences had delayed 
the dinner for a' good deal more than an hour, and when 
Linley entered the drawing-room she found her guests already . 
assembled. They were, however, only Mr. Tuxham and 
Eoche Valentine. Mr. Rochford was standing near the fire- 
place (wherein, now of course there were only white flowers 
and paper) talking to Tuxham, or being talked to by Tuxham. 
Valentine was seated on the piano-stool, and was carelessly 
touching the keys of ihe instrument. Linley came in com- 
posedly, and was conscious that she had herself under great 
control; but she could not help giving one glance of pain or 
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repngnance towards the sofa on wMch Cynthia Conrcelles had 
80 lately been laid. It was like seeing again for the first time 
the place where one had seen a murder or a ghost. Linley 
became aware in a moment that Bochford had noticed her 
inyoluntary glance. 

" Delighted to see you, my dear ! " said Mr. Tuxham, ad- 
vancing and bending his eagle beak. "And so you have 
grown a fine lady, I'm told. Come here under the light^ and 
let me see how fashionable life agrees with you." 

Linley had given him both her hands in her friendly im- 
pulse, and he now drew her towards the light. 

"Do spare us these inspections, Tuxham," said Eochford 
almost pettishly. " We can't all look as well in London as in 
the country." 

" Hum," Tuxham went on, not taking the least heed of the 
interruption. " Pretty well, might be worse. Not pale, but 
is that a lasting colour — this now % " 

" You don't think I paint, Mr. Tuxham 1 Be sure I would 
never stand such an ordeal as this if I did." 

"No, no, my dear" (soothingly); "but colour may be the 
effect of surprise — any sudden emotion ; and. I should say 
that in general you must be looking rather paler than at Drip- 
deanham." 

**Do tell me of Dripdeanham, Mr. Tuxham." 

"Wait a moment. Look of sarcasm rather deepening. 
Laugh at people now a good deal, don't you 1 Touch of the 
mahgn, I should say. Yes, London fashionable life is the 
place to bring out all the bad qualities. Come, describe to 
me a day of fashionable life." V 

"What, before you tell me anything about Dripdeanham 1" 

" Oh, Dripdeanham's all right enough, and you are not its 
caretaker." 

"I'll tell you how a fashionable lady spends her day," said 
Valentine, coming forward with his hands in his pockets, "and 
m spare Mrs. Eochford the trouble. This is it, Tuxham : A 
lady of fashion wakes about one o'clock. She rings her bell, 
and her maid, Mrs. Betty, brings her chocolate, of which the 
lady gives some with sugar to little Shock, who has crept into 
the room. Then she sends round to ask politely whether 
Lady Kitty and Miss Racket have taken cold in their chairs 
last nighty as they were conveyed home from her rout Then 

L 
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she dresses and prepares to walk in the park at High MalL 
In the afternoon Ranelagh " 

" Stuff ! " said Tuxham. 

" This is talking Spectator ^^ said Linley. 

"I didn't suppose Tuxham would know the difference," 
said Valentine. '^I thought it would do him just as well. 
I don't believe he has followed London fashionable life any 
farther down than the time of Pope, and I am convinced that 
he thinks Ranelagh is still in existence." 

" Isn't it in existence ? " asked Linley. " I didn't know." 

Dinner was announced at this moment, and Mr. Tuxham 
gave Linley his arm. 

*' And how is your patient, madame 1 " Mr. Tuxham asked 
as they sat down to dinner, the formal '^ madame" being 
probably suggested by the ceremonial of escorting the hostess 
which he had just performed. 

" My patient, Mr. Tuxham 1 " 

" Miss Courcelles, I mean." 

** Oh yes." Linley slightly started. " She is much better, 
fchank you. She will do very well, I think. Mrs. Courcelles 
has just sent me a message to say that her daughter is very tran- 
quil aud quite conscious ; but that she will not come to dinner 
because she thinks her place is by her dear Cynthia's bedside." 

Linley could not keep from infusing into her tone a slight 
savour of Mrs. Courcelles' peculiar accent. 

"She's quite right," said Tuxham. "That's her place. 
But it's all a fuss about nothing, isn't it 1 " 

"Miss Courcelles Was hurt, I believe," Linley answered, 
"but more alarmed than hurt, I suppose." 

" She rides very badly," Valentine observed. " Nothing on 
earth will ever make that girl a good rider." 

" How did it all happen ] " Tuxham asked point-blank of 
Linley. 

" Her horse took fright and fell," Rochford interposed. 

" Who picked her up — the groom ? " 

" I picked her up," said Rochford pettishly. 

" Oh ! I didn't know that you were there — I thought only 
the three ladies." 

Rochford sent an appealing, imploring look across to 
Linley. Tuxham fixed his steel-gray eyes on her. Valentine 
looked up with a curious and perplexed air. 
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" Oh yes, Mr. Eochford was there/' said Linley quietly ; 
and having told the truth, yet felt as if she had connived at 
a falsehood to oblige her husband, 

" And then you all brought her home 1 " asked Tuxham, as 
if he were inspired by some particular motive for cross- 
examination. 

" And then she was brought here, of course," said Linley. 

"And laid upon the sofa in your drawing-room ] " the irre- 
pressible questioner pursued, with a sort of triumph in his 
tone, which grew stronger as he saw Linley look up surprised 
and even startled, 

"She was ; how did you knowT' Linley asked. 

"Because I have eyes, Mrs. Eochford." 

" Ears, don't you mean % " interposed Valentine, 

"No, I don't, sir; nobody told me anything about it; 
nobody seemed inclined to tell me anything about it. Your 
husband, Mrs. Eochford, seemed disposed to make as much 
of a mystery about the girl's bruised shoulder as if it were a 
matter about which I could possibly care three straws. Do 
you want to learn how I knew that this young woman was 
placed in the first instance on that particular sofa ? " 

"I should be glad to know, Mr. Tuxham.** 

"Because, ma'am, the moment you came into the room 
your eyes fell upon that sofa, and I saw a look of alarm or 
pain come just for half a quarter of a second over your face. 
I have seen such a look on women's faces when they happened 
to glance at a spot where they lately saw a corpse. Now let 
me make another venture. She grew suddenly worse, and 
fainted when she was brought here — eh 1 " 

Linley nodded. 

" That is so, ma'am 1" 

" Yes, yes," said Eochford, " that is so. But in Heaven's 
name, Tuxham, what does all this tend to?" 

" Tends to show the value of observation, and of opening 
one's eyes and using them when they are opened. You see, 
my dear (Mr. Tuxham grew very kindly and gracious on the 
strength of his triumph), " as you were with her and knew 
all about the fall, there could be nothing particularly painful 
in seeing her merely brought in and placed to rest on the sofa. 
No, she was brought in well enough, but when laid upon that 
sofa she suddenly fainted, and you, being rather susceptible 
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and foolish, thought she was going to die then and there; 
therefore the painful association 1 I saw it all in your eyes. 
Now, Eochford, you perceive, and you, Valentine, too, that 
people who use their eyes can see things. Not many things 
escape me, I promise you. Don't be alarmed, Mrs. Eochford ; 
I don't suppose you have any secrets — yet 1 " 

"You haven't told me anything about Dripdeanham yet, 
Mr. Tuxham," said Linley. "I so want to hear all about 
everything!" 

" Well, I think we have had rather more fever than usual, 
and rather more of drinking and family quarrels. But your 
house stands where it did." 

" And my little outcast Sinda, have you seen her lately?" 

" I've seen her, yes. She appears all right, and is as great 
a little story-teller as ever. She told me only the day before 
yesterday, I think, that her brother had come back to England 
for her, and that he is very handsome and looks like a princew 
What do you think of that for a story ? " 

" It's true, however," said Linley, with as much triumph 
for her young charge as she could feel just then. Glad to 
have a chance of turning away the conversation from un- 
pleasant topics, she told of her adventure of that day, and 
told them that the young man was coming to see her — and 
Mr. Eochford — to-morrow. 

" I ventured to promise for you, Louis, that you would see 
him," she said, without raising her eyes or looking towards 
Eochford. 

" I will see him or anybody, Linley," her husband answered 
with a certain animation which he had not shown before, 
" whenever you please. Promise anything you like for me. 
You always try to help people; and you make me feel ashamed 
of what I am." 

"Now that is being a fond and devoted husband," said 
Tuxham. " Eochford, I never could have believed it of you ! 
My dear, you are a wonderful woman if you really have roused 
him up to earnestness. He positively did look as if he felt 
gome emotion that time. I do positively begin to believe in 
the virtue of married life. Valentine looks melancholy as he 
thinks of the years he has wasted." 

Valentine had been silent for a moment, and was apparently 
thoughtful. Suddenly, thus addressed, he precipitated him- 
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self into the conversation in his usual voluble and emphatic 
way. 

" But what right has a man to marry for the sake of being 
improved 1 I call that sort of thing almost as shabby as 
marrying for a girl's fortune — it's fortune-hunting in morals. 
What right have we to expect women to set us up out of their 
own good qualities % No ; it's mean, that sort of thing." 

"Doesn't that only say that you are too proud to owe any- 
thing to a wife, Mr. Valentine \ " 

" Well, no, Mrs. Rochford, I think not A man ought to 
have his own decent outfit of good qualities, and not have to 
draw upon his wife." 

"But may they not exchange?" 

^ No ; you can't do a peddling trade in virtues." 

" Can't the one reflect light on the other % " 

"No; I don't believe in polarised virtue. That sort of 
thing would be only like Pepper's ghost." 

"Then no human creature can do anything to improve 
himself, herself, itself, or another; and all life is a mistake t" 

" And who says it isn't 1 " interposed Tuxham. 

"I never meant that," said Valentine, addressing Linley 
and disregarding the interruption. " One may improve him- 
self, but not by borrowing or begging from somebody else. 
Anyhow, I couldn't endure being improved by my wife. I 
should like to be a hero to her ; and as I can't be a hero, 
I let the whole thing alone." 

" I know a woman," said Linley, "to whom you are a hero, 
Mr. Valentine." 

" Some women are such fools ! " said Tuxham. 

"You mean my sister-in-law 1 " Valentine said in a tone 
of some surprise. " I know that, for she is the only creature 
of whom that could be said. Well, I confess I am vain enough 
to try to impose upon her. But then I only see her about 
once a week for two hours ; and it is easy to play at goodness 
and so on once a week for two hours. That sort of thing 
would hardly deceive one's wife." 

"Then are no men to marry unless they are perfect to 
begin with % " 

" That might be the logical issue of the theory," Valentine 
answered gravely ; " but we don't push things too far in life. 
We must compromise. I would have Eochford marry, for 
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example, because with all his indolence he is a good fellow ; 
I don't suppose a woman would think any the less of him 
as she came to know him. Then I would allow Tuzham to 
many — yes, I would allow Tuxham — ^because all the worst 
of him lies on the surface, and any woman who could endure 
him for one week would find her lot growing more and more 
bearable as she went along. I am satisfied that Tuzham 
made a mistake in not marrying." 

" Perhaps I did," said that gentleman complaisantly. '' But 
I never saw more than one woman in all my life that I should 
have cared to marry; and when I was young enough for 
marrying she was not born, and the moment she was old 
enough for marrying Eochford here pounced upon her." 

" Come, Mr. Tuxham, if you cultivate that style of compli- 
ment you can't long fail to captivate some delightful creature." 

'' I never comphment, madam ; I speak the truth ; I don't 
care whether it pleases you or not I hope I have come to 
that time of life when I may say the truth of a woman even 
in her own hearing. I tell you I think better of the whole 
human race for Eochford. You have already infused a whole 
grain of earnestness into him. Go on, madam 1 You'll make 
something of him yet." 

Eochford had not been taking any part in the conversation, 
but that was not surprising, for he seldom talked much at 
dinner. But now he looked up suddenly and said — 

''It will be a hard task, Linley, I am afraid, but not a 
hopeless one. You'll not give it up, dear, I am sure, just 
yet? No, Linley?" 

Linley's eyes involuntarily turned to his ; but she caught 
no inspiration of hope and faith from him. He looked all too 
easy and complacent. The dignity of deep feeling of any 
kind, such as might make even sin seem heroic in a woman's 
romantic eyes, was not there. An indescribable pang of pity, 
regret, and almost despair, passed through her heart 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SINDA'S BROTHER, 

LiKLEY awoke next morning with a stupefying sense of priva- 
tion and pain. Once for all, she had lost Epchford. In the 
bewildering misery of her position that alone was clear. He 
did not love her as she would be loved, and he was not the 
man she thought she loved. It might be that there was 
nothing serious in his sudden demonstration of affection for 
Miss Courcelles ; it might be that sensible men and women 
of the world would think little of an unpremeditated and 
involuntary ebullition of. old sentiment under such circum- 
stances towards an old flame ; it might be that, as the world 
went, Rochford's wife had no ground for any serious grievance. 
All that might very wellbe. Also it was likely enough that 
a goodly proportion of happy, loving, and now well-beloved 
wives would not have been the wives of their present husbands 
if the husbands had not seen them soon after a quarrel with 
some former idol. Linley turned over these considerations 
in her mind more or less vaguely, summoning them up partly 
from her reading and partly from what she remembered hav- 
ing heard sensible people say. But these thoughts in nowise 
altered her position. Her loss was all the same. Her husband 
had never loved her with what she would have called love ; 
and he was not, never had been, never could be, what she was 
once too proud to believe him. Nothing on earth could change 
or conjure away these realities. 

Even at what seem to be moments of great heart-crisis, 
mere littlenesses usually contrive to occupy the foreground. 
Linley was conscious all through her melancholy reflections, 
through all her dismal recognition of her life's bereavement, 
that she dreaded meeting Eochford alone, and did not know 
how to talk to him. 

She might have spared herself any trouble on that subject. 
Rochford was in manner just the same as any other morning, 
except that perhaps he was a shade more attentive and gentle 
in his bearing to Linley — to whom, indeed, he was ordinarily 
gentle and attentive enough. 

" Tuxham is coming here this afternoon, Linley, He begs 
that you will take him to the Academy and point him out 
the pictures that he ought to see." 
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'^I didn't think Mr. Tuzham cared mnch about pictures.'' 

'' He doesn't care about them. But he likes to show you 
by ever so many reasons how bad they are, and how little 
each particular painter understands of his own style of art 
Show him one by Millais and tell him it's Lei^ton's, and hell 
demonstrate that Leighton's manner is wretched, and that 
Millais is the only true artist." 

A card was brought in from Mr. Piatt, with a message to 
say that Mr. Piatt particularly wished to see Mr. Bochford, 
but would come at any time in the day Mr. Sochford would 
appoint, if Mr. Eochford was engaged just then. 

" Let's have him now," said Rochford. " I had rather he 
came while you were here, Linley. You can ask after his 
wife, and all that sort of thmg — show some interest in him — 
better than I can." 

'' I like him yeiy much/' said Linley. '^ He is so unselfish 
and sincere." 

'< My dear child, everybody must have some good quality. 
What, in the name of Heaven, could we do with Piatt if he 
were selfish and insincere % " 

Mr. Piatt entered the room with one or two awkward bows, 
and an air of fussy importance. When he saw Linley he 
became more awkward still, and a deeper flush of modesty 
came over his homely red-bearded face. 

" Mr. Rochford, sir, I have taken the liberty to trouble you 
thus early — in fact, immaturely, as I may say ; but I didn't 
mean — ^far from it — to trouble Mrs. Rochford too." 

'' Shall I leave you for a while, Mr. Piatt 1 Shall I be in 
the way 1" 

*' Oh, please, ma'am, Mrs. Rochford, not at all ; quite the 
reverse, I'm sure. I have come to ask for your good husband's 
advice ; but your advice too, !Mrs. Rochford, will be a favour. 
In fact, it is just one of those situations in which the delicate 
sentiment and — and — the noble instincts, ma'am, of a woman 
— that is, of a lady — will be highly appreciated and esteemed 
a favour. But you won't think, ma'am, I beg, that in anything 
I'm about to say there is any ostentation or pride." 

" I don't think any one, even an enemy, Mr. Piatt, would 
suspect you of ostentation," said Linley, smiling; "I mean if 
you had an enemy." 

"Which the best of us may have, ma'am — the best of us 
may have. If you try to do good in the world, it's quite 
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sorprisiog the number of enemies that spring np. Life iB a 
battle, some poet says, Mr. Bochford, I think.'' 

"I think a good many poets have made the remark," 
Eochford answered carelessly. 

" Well, sir, that only confirms the truth of it. In the multitude 
of counsellors we ought to have wisdom, Pm sure ; and when 
the counsellors agree — ^which they don't often, Mrs. Eochford 
—we have a right to belioYO them. But I am consuming in 
idle remarks your valuable time. Let me come to my point'' 

Rochford nodded his head encouragingly. 

**Well,*' said Mr. Piatt, laying one hand on each of his 
knees and looking fixedly on the ground, ''a great honour has 
been paid to me. It's an honour, Mr. Eochford — ^and Mrs. 
Rochford — of which I never could have dreamt; not to say 
when I was a boy, sir — ^and ma'am — ^but when I was a middle- 
aged man. We live in a constitutional country ; in a country 
of representative institutions, as you know well, Mr, Eochford 
—and your good lady too does not need to learn of me ; and 
I believe it's generally accounted that a man in this country 
cannot attain to a more honourable position than that of 
representing his native city in Parliament." 

Rochford looked up a little surprised, and contracted his 
eyebrows. 

*^ No doubt it is a very honourable position, or at least it 
onght to be." Eochford had himself sometimes had impulses 
to seek a seat in Parliament, but always put away the idea^ or 
perhaps allowed it to float away. He felt a little irritated now 
at the thought of the honour being actually offered to such a 
person as Mr. Piatt. 

" Yes, Mr. Eochford, as you say, it ought to be. I am well 
aware that it ain't always — I mean that it is not always — kept 
as honourable as it ought to be, nor yet acquired by the most 
deserving persons. A profession, I have heard it said, never 
disgraced a man, but a man may disgrace any profession ; and 
likewise a parlisonentary position. Still, the position in itself 
is honourable, and to which honourable men do aspire." 

"Quite right, quite right ; there is no reason whatever why 
you should not turn your attention that way, Mr. Piatt." 

"Excuse me, Mr. Eochford; hear mo out, sir — and Mrs 
Rochford. Well, sir, I've been invited to stand as candidate 
for the representation of my native town — the town where me 
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and Mrs. Piatt worked in the same factory, ma'am ; and where 
many a time we went about the streets barefoot, if I may be 
allowed to say so. Well, that's something of a compliment to 
be paid to a man ; and we're all mortal But, Mr. Eochford, 
I know well that the compliment ain't paid to me. It's paid 
to the cause, sir, of which I am the humble advocate; the 
cause of some of our poorer brethren, ma'am, which the Lord 
has graciously permitted me to advocate." 

** Perhaps you can advocate the cause all the better by 
having the letters M.P, added to your name," said Eochford 
quietly. Eochford was not given to sneering, but he loved to 
detect little human weaknesses, and he felt convinced he had 
found one in this instance. He glanced at Linley as if to 
invite her attention. Eochford of late seldom lost a chance ot 
inviting Linley to observe that men were not usually heroes, 

" There it is, Mr. Eochford 1 There you've hit it, sir ; and 
with all your usual acuteness! You've just come to the 
point, sir ! " 

" I thought so.'* 

''That's what we've been talking over — ^me and Mrs. Piatt 
— all the morning. If I could serve the cause better ! Ah, 
yes; but suppose I couldn't — how would that be? Now, that's 
what I've come to talk to you about, Mr. Eochford, and very 
glad I am that your good lady is here too. Mr. Eochford, 
sir, I've got it into my head lately that I've been only sent on 
earth to make the voice of that class of my fellow-beings 
heard all through the length and breadth of the land. Why 
shouldn't I have a mission, sir ? Every one has, I hope." 

" I haven't found mine yet," said Eochford. 

** Time enough, sir. It will come, you may depend upon it. 
Well, ma'am, what other mission could I have? I'm not a 
clever man, nor a scholar ; and why did I get so much money 
— why did things prosper with me 1 Mrs. Piatt and me, we 
haven't any children, and don't want much money anyhow. 
How did I touch the hearts of the crowd at Exeter Hall % I 
am no speaker. I tried to prepare a speech, I own, but I 
didn't say a word of what I meant to say when the time cama 
Because it's made my business and my mission to advocate 
that cause, and because that's my appointed duty in life." 

" Well, one can't have a better platform than the House of 
Commons." 
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" Now that's just what I don't know, sir, and what I want 
you to advise me about It would be a good platform for you, 
I don't doubt You could talk to gentlemen like a gentleman. 
But how about me, Mr. Eochford, — :and Mrs. Eochford ? Sup- 
pose I make a speech there, and get out in my grammar or 
my pronunciation — wouldn't they laugh at me 1 That wouldn't 
matter neither ; a man mustn't heed being laughed at in a 
good cause, but how if the unworthy advocate makes the good 
cause seem laughable 1 Wouldn't that be spoiling the very 
work I have in hand 1 That's what me and Mrs. Piatt have 
been asking ourselves. That's what I want to ask you both 
now, taking the liberty to assume that we are real friends." 

The question was certainly not an easy one to deal with. 
Eochford began with some commonplaces about Mr. Piatt over- 
rating his own deficiencies, but Piatt gravely interposed — 

"Mr. Eochford, sir, I do beg that you'll treat me quite as a 
friend. I beg, sir, therefore, that you won't think of me so 
much as of the cause I have at 'art Pm sure, sir, if I was to 
ask you whether you thought I was skilful enough to jump 
out of this window and come safely on the ground fifteen feet 
below, you wouldn't let me break my legs for the sake of 
pleasing my vanity as a jumper. You'd say frankly, * Piatt, 
my good fellow, you're too heavy for that sort of thing, and 
you've not had the training — don't do it' Well now, sir, 
believe me, Td rather break my legs than bring any ridicule on 
the cause of these pore fellow-creatures that it's my duty to 
advocate." 

" I don't think any House of Commons, if it's composed of 
gentlemen,'' interposed Linley warmly, " could mistake you, 
Mr. Piatt, or fail to do you justice." 

"ifrs. Eochford, ma'am, it's one thing to know a person and 
to know that he means well ; it's another thing not to know 
him and only to hear him speak. You, ma'am,, are kind 
enough to overiook my defects — ^you're not a person to turn a 
friend into ridicule " (Linley winced a little under this praise) ; 
•*but how could I expect the House of Commons to be so 
considerate % But that isn't the thing after all. I shouldn't 
mind their laughing at me. But would that last, and would 
it injure the cause of my pore people] I'm told, and I have 
read, that once a thing becomes ridiculous in Parliament it 
hasn't got any chance. I'm sorry if that's so ; but if it is so, 
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I ain't a-going to run the fifty fifth part of a risk of damaging 
my cause for the vanity of representing my native city in 
Parliament Now, Mr. Rochford, sir, I throw myself upon 
you as a friend, and a gentleman, and a learned man, and ail 
that, to advise me." 

Then Mr. Piatt rubbed his forehead, cleared his throat, and 
looked from one to the other. 

" Which way does your own instinct lead you, Mr. Piatt ? " 
asked Linley, as Eochford remained silent. 

"Well, ma'am, two ways — ^according to the way of consider- 
ing it. I don't think I'm fit for it, and yet I don't say I 
shouldn't like the honour of it. But I put all that away, and 
I only ask how shall I best serve my cause ?" 

" I am about the worst person in the world to advise any 
one," said Eochford. ** I never could see that any one course 
in life was sure to have much advantage over any other. I 
should give you the advice offered to Panurge when he wanted 
to know whether he ought to marry." 

" But that was a different case, sir. That only concerned 
the gentleman himself — ^and the lady, of course ; and I think 
they might have made up their minds for themselves without 
consulting anybody. Me and Mrs. Piatt didn't ask for any 
advice, you may be sure ; and I daresay, Mrs. Eochford, 
ma'am, you didn't consult any adviser but your own 'art.** 

" No, Linley consulted no adviser — ^that is quite certain,* 
said Eochford in a low tone. 

" She hadn't need to, sir. But what advice did the gentle- 
man get — your friend 1 " 

"Well, you see the advice wouldn't apply, Mr. Platt^-and 
it's only a character in a book," Eochford added hastily. 

'* There it is, now," Mr. Piatt said rather ruefully. " These 
are the mistakes a man makes who isn't a scholar. Suppose I 
said something like that in the House of Commons ? " 

" Mr. Piatt/' Linley remarked earnestly, " I don't know 
anything about the House of Commons, but I don't see why 
you need have any fear of that place or any other if you keep 
to your own subject and speak from your heart" 

" Then you would go on, ma'am, if you was me % " 

" That I would. But pray don't mind me — I don't know 
anything about it ; and women are always for rushing wildly 
on and doing rash things," 
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"Mrs. Eochford has never been to the House of Commons," 
6aid Eochford coldly, ** and she knows very, very little of the 
ways of London. My advice would be worth nothing, Mr. 
Piatt, so I don't offer it. You had better ask Valentine ; he 
understands most things, and has a decisive way when he 
makes up his mind If you are not pressed for time. Til send 
for him." 

Eochford rang the bell and bade a servant send to Mr. 
Valentine's chambers and ask him if he could spare a few 
moments' time. 

"Hadn't I better wait on himl" Mr. Piatt suggested. 
"Won't he think it strange our sending for him % " 

" No," replied Eochford ; " he knows all my indolent ways, 
and he delights in going about." 

Linley thought that if she were a man she would hardly 
relish being summoned so cavalierly even to the presence of 
a friend. 

"Mr. Valentine is very good-natured," she said aloud, ** and 
remarkably patient." 

" He seems a truly devoted friend," Mr. Piatt observed. 

"And he has nothing to do," said Linley. She felt a certain 
spice of malignity in her towards the friend whom no fault 
could affect, and who was always willing to come when sent 
for. 

"Lucky for wie," Eochford remarked; "I shouldn't know 
how to get on without him." 

"You don*t happen to know," Mr. Piatt asked, "of any young 
man that wants a situation as secretary, Mr Eochford ] " 

" Were you thinking of Mr. Valentine 1 " Linley interposed. 
" I fear his time is all engaged, Mr. Piatt." 

"Oh no, Mrs. Eochford. Not of a gentleman like that, 
surely. But some young man, clever, and a good scholar, and 
poor of course, to whom such salary as I could give would be 
an object — somebody, you know, who could write letters, and 
talk French, and help me in getting up meetings ; somebody 
with a suggestive mind, Mr. Eochford, a suggestive mind, 
which I don't hesitate to say I haven't got myself." 

" I don't know anybody," said Eochford. 

** I only wish I knew some one, Mr. Piatt," said Linley. 
" I think one could hardly serve a better cause or have a 
better employer. I wish I were a young man." 
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** Ah, ma'am, yours is a happier and a brighter destiny than 
us men could have," said Mr. Piatt. 

While they talked Mr. Tuxham presented himself and was 
made acquainted with the subject of controversy. 

** Good 1 " said that decided arbitrator. ** Do so, Piatt, by 
all means. Go into the House of Commons, and crown your 
career by adding one more talker to that mob of talkers. It's 
a mob the House of Commons, and the worst kind of mob — a 
well-dressed, wealthy, snobbish, dinner-eating, white-choker- 
wearing mob ! Go in there, Piatt, and have the comfort of 
knowing that after all you are only a bawler on the edge of 
the mob, and that you hardly belong to it at alL Go into the 
House of Commons — that's what comes of philanthropy 1 *' 

" You are hard, Mr. Tuxham, but you mean it well, and I 
don't deny that I have now and then thought something of 
the same kind." 

" Then why do you go to make a fool of yourself at your 
time of life ? Where is your wife ? Why doesn't she teach 
you better sense ? " 

" You don't think of the cause, Mr. Tuxham." 

" Bosh ! " said Tuxham. 

" For shame ! " exclaimed Linley ; while Eochford laughed, 
greatly amused. " Mr. Piatt, I hope you won't be talked out 
of your good purposes by any ridicule or discouragement. I 
respect and admire you for what you are doing." 

" Thank you, ma'am, very much. I am proud to have the 
ladies on my side. I'm not discouraged, ma'am — I couldn't 
be ; for I know that I have a mission." 

" Have a what 1 " Tuxham asked, turning sharply round. 

" A mission — from Providence, sir." 

" Oh, then, I give you over altogether, Piatt, A man with 
a mission — a man who can have the self-conceit to suppose 
that Heaven has specially chosen him out " 

" I hope Heaven can choose even the humblest of us out as 
instruments," Mr. Piatt began. 

" I daresay it can," said Tuxham ; " but I don't believe we 
generally know it when it does. I thought to have a missiou 
was a woman's part." 

" Submission I should have thought was a woman's part iu 
your judgment, Mr. Tuxham," said Linley. 

<< Madame de Stael said so, madam, and she was a veiy 
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elerer woman ; but she didn't make puns — certainly not bad 
ones." 
"Are we not wandering away from our subject? " Eochford 



Luckily Mr. Valentine came to bring them back to it. He 
heard the whole case stated by Mr. Piatt, and thought it over, 
holding his. beard in one hand the while. 

" What is the opinion of the general public ? " he asked— 
"I mean as represented in this room \ " 

"I have no opinion," said Eochford. " I am for Mr. Piatt 
domg whatever he likes. He is certain in any case to wish 
afterwards that he had done the other thing." 

" I have an opinion," Tuxham said — " I am in the habit of 
forming opinions. But I shan't tell you what I think just 
yet, Valentine, because you would be sure to take the opposite 
view out of sheer contradiction." 

" I have an opinion, too," said Linley, " but it is formed, 
Hke most women's opinions, without knowing anything about 
the matter ; and so I shall keep it to myself, Mr. Valentine." 

" Oh, si sic omnia — I mean omnes — I mean all women ; I sup 
pose they are not neuter — I wish they would all show as much 
discretion," Tuxham remarked. 

" Your Latin, Tuxham, your fresh and original quotation," 
said Valentine, " suggests a way out of the difficulty. Let us 
appeal to the fates. Let us consult the sortes FirgiHance" 

" Who are they 1 " Mr. Piatt asked. 

" Here's a Virgil," Valentine went on, without offering any 
explanation. " Let's open it anywhere — first line on the left 
page. Here you are, Piatt, my good fellow : 

* Qui vita bene credat emi quo tendis honorsm.' 

There's a spur to your intent ! Many a man, sir, would think 
the honour you are driving after cheaply bought with his life ! 
60 forward, Piatt, and die a member of Parliament. The 
oracle has spoken ! " 

" But you are mistaken, Mr. Valentine ; that don't apply to 
me. I don't want the honour— at least I don't care so much 
about it as all that comes to. I want to know if I can do any 
good." 

" Open the book for yourself, then," said Valentine, " and 
see what will come of it." 
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Mr. Piatt took the book half-reluctantlj, and with an expres- 
sion of puzzled good-humour. He had such a veneration for 
the scholarship he lacked that he was not prepared to denj 
to the Latin poet the possibility of divination, while at the 
same time the whole proceeding seemed rather childish. His 
good-nature prevailed, and he opened the volume at random. 

"Why, look here 1 " Valentine exclaimed. "It's as clear 
and encouraging as — as Tuxham's face." (Mr. Tuxham was 
frowning darkly at all this foolery, and now turned to the 
window in utter contempt.) "Listen: 'Missus in imperium 
magnum.' Sent into the Imperial Parliament.*' 

Piatt shook his head with a good-humoured smile. 

"I'd rather have your own opinion, Mr. Valentine. I'm 
afraid Virgil didn't quite understand all the circumstances of 
the case." 

" I fear you are not likely to get much assistance from any 
of us here, Mr. Piatt," linley said with a certain bitterness in 
her tone. " Your interests are too serious for us. We have 
nothing to do, and we only want to amuse ourselves." 

" I'm sure that can't be said of you, Mrs. Rochford, ma'am," 
the kindly Piatt hastened to declare. " And as for our friend 
Valentine here, I know his ways, and I know he's only just 
trying to get time in this way to give the thing another thought 
or two. I don't mind him, bless you ; I can wait till the spirit 
moves him." 

" Piatt," said Valentine, " you are a sensible fellow, and I 
have made up my mind. Go into the House of Commons by 
all means, since you have the chance of getting in there on 
such honourable terms and without fawning or bribing. Talk 
on your own subject when there's an opportunity; talk right 
out from your heart, and don't talk too long. The House, 
with all its faults, is a mob with a manly heart — ^it will under- 
stand a sincere man. I am prepared to bet any nameless 
amount, with Tuxham or any other cheap cynic, that you get 
a hearing." 

" Then you really think I shan't injure the cause — and get 
laughed at % " Piatt asked with beaming eyes. 

" Somebody laughs at everybody — that's a law of life. But 
there will be no laugh that you need care about. The House 
— ^as a House, mind — will understand you, Piatt, and your 
cause will go ahead. Lucky fellow to have a cause 1 " 
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"A good heart finds a good cause," said Linley, "wrho still 
felt rather vexed at the manner in which Mr. Piatt had been 
received. Then she grew abashed, and thought her axiom 
must have sounded like a line from a school-girl's copy-book. 

"Pm much obliged to you, Valentine," Mr. Piatt said. 
"Your words encourage me. I'll report progress to Mrs. 
Piatt, and we'll talk it over." 

A servant brought a message to Linley just as Mr. Piatt 
was rising to take his leave. 

" Will you kindly remain a moment, Mr. Piatt 1 " Linley 
asked. '^ Here is a visitor in whom I should like to interest 
you, if I could — if he deserves your interest." 

" Any one, ma*am, in whom you " Mr. Piatt began, 

and stopped there, thinking he had made his meaning clear 
enough. 

" Louis, this is the young man of whom I told you — whom I 
met yesterday — the brother of my little Sinda. I don't know 
anything of him, but I should like to give him a helping hand 
if we could — and if he deserves it May we see him here 1 " 

" Yes, Linley, if you wish it. I should be only too glad to 
have a chance of helping him." 

Mr. Eochford spoke with unusual emphasis, and he was 
quite sincere. He longed for a chance of doing anything 
which could please Linley, and he knew it would be of no 
avail to make her a present of a new bonnet or a bracelet. 
He wished, too, to seem not quite mean and ignoble in her 
eyes. The turning up of this new prot^g^ of hers was there- 
fore opportune, Mr. Eochford was resolved to find merit in 
the prot^g6, whatever he might prove to be, and to favour any 
whim of Linley's regarding him. He had a vague impression 
that Linley would perhaps wish to have him employed as a 
page, or a groom, or a gardener. 

Mr. Eochford certainly was not prepared to see the well 
dressed, gentleman-like young man, of graceful form (though 
very short) and perfectly easy manners, who now presented 
himself, and who went up to Linley with the air of an ordinary 
visitor, only perhaps bowing a little lower than is the custom 
of our unconcerned British youth of to-day. 

Linley hastened to present him to her husband. His name 
she had only learned for the first time when she received his 
card, on which was added in pencil, " Sinda's brother." 

M 
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" Louis, this is Mr. Albert Marzell, of whom I told you— 
Sinda's brother." 

" Mr. Kochford will know me best as Sinda*s brother," said 
the new-comer. "His unparalleled kindness to her is my 
excuse for asking Mrs. Kochford to allow me to pay this visit 
How can I thank you, Mr. Kochford % " 

" I am only afraid I don't deserve any thanks ; it was all 
my wife's doing, not mine. I am very glad to see you, Mr. ^ 
Kochford had not quite caught the name. 

" You don't want to be thanked," the young man said with 
a smile in his bright eyes. " All the better for me. How 
could I say half what I feell As for Mrs. Kochford, I can 
only thank her as one thanks a patron saint — I mean as people 
do in other countries — ^in silent prayer." 

" Why, this is a morning call," Mr. Tuxham muttered. 

" You have come from abroad, Mr. Marzell 1 '' Linley said, 
wishing to give a turn to the conversation. 

"I have been beating about Europe for many years." 

"As a courier, probably," grumbled Tuxham, thus harm- 
lessly relieving his mind ; for he took care that his comment 
was not heard by anybody but Valentine. 

"Not as a traveller — I need hardly say that^ I supposo; 
but only trying to make a living and to push my way. Ours 
was a hard struggle, Mrs. Kochford, and a melancholy story ; 
but I'll not trouble you with it now. I was far away when I 
heard of the crowning misfortunes which had at last befallen 
us, and brought us to the dust — or would have done so but 
for the powerful protectors who appeared so unexpectedly." 

He paused, and Linley again came to the rescue. It was 
easy, she thought, to understand his emotion. 

" These are gentlemen," she said, " who know your sister, 
and neighbours of ours in Dripdeanham — ^Mr. Piatt and Mr. 
Tuxham" 

Both gentlemen bowed, and Mr. Piatt said, " I am very 
happy, sir, to make your acquaintance. One in whom MrsL 
Kochford, sir, takes such an interest cannot but be interesting 
to me." 

"Mr. Tuxham I have heard of from my sister; I have 
heard of the great pains he has so kindly taken in helping to 
instruct the poor little orphan, and of the generous manner io 
which he has aided her with his time and his learning." 
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" Oh, there's nothing in that," said Tuxham, a little propi- 
tiated, nevertheless ; " your sister's a very clever little thing. 
Pity if somebody didn't take her in hand." 

"My sister is the most fortunate child in the world to have 
found such protectors. But pardon me, Mrs. Eochford — I am 
still rather a stranger to my own country — and I think you 
spoke of this gentleman as Mr. Piatt 1 Not surely the Mr. 
Piatt % The great philanthropist % Mr. Piatt of Dripdeanham % " 

" Tm Piatt of Dripdeanham," said that gentleman, with a 
broad smile. ** As for the rest of it, I'm a very plain man, 
who only wants to help his fellow-beings all he can — that's 
about the whole of it." 

" Your name is known all over Europe, Mr. Piatt, and your 
good deeds are spoken of wherever people care about good 
deeds at all. I am proud of having met you, and there is a 
peculiar reason why I should feel so. I belong in one sense 
to the very class you have served so well" 

"How's that]" said downright Piatt, looking at the small 
gloved hands of the youth. 

"My poor mother was once a factory worker, Mr. Piatt 
I am not ashamed of it. I wish no other member of the family 
had brought on it any greater discredit," 

" I'm very pleased to make your acquaintance, sir,*' Mr. Piatt 
said once more. " Fm glad to know a man who isn't ashamed 
of his beginnings when he has risen above thein, I wish you 
would give me a call Mra Piatt will be pleased to see you. 
Mra Rochford, ma'am, I've taken up your time in a way that 
don't admit of excuse. Good-morning, ma'am — and much 
obliged, Mr. Rochford, sir. Good morning, Mr. Valentine ; 
you have given me new courage, and I thank you. Good-day, 
Mr. Tuxham." 

So Mr. Piatt left them. 

"I wasn't a factory hand," said Tuxham, "but Fm not 
ashamed to acknowledge it. People seem only proud nowa- 
days of having begun life in a garret or a ditch. I knew 
tomething— not much — Mr. — ah — ^Mr. Marzell, about your 
people, and I never heard that your mother was a factory 
hand. She didn't look like it." 

'* She was a handsome woman," said Marzell in a low tone. 
"It would have been happier for her if she had never left her 
original sphere." 
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Mr. Tuxham stared, but said nothing. He did not know 
what to make of all this, and the boy's gentle manner defeated 
him. 

Linley felt deeply for the young man — his part at present 
was so difficult to play, and he seemed to perform it with such 
simple and manly dignity. He had come there avowedly as 
one needing a helping hand ; as the brother of the poor little 
outcast child whom Kochford's house had sheltered; he so 
frankly and simply acknowledged his condition, and yet bore 
himself so like a gentleman — so like a man. She felt sure 
his history would honourably explain all that now seemed 
strange, and that he had been pushing a way for himself in 
^ome creditable path, until the news of his family sufiferings 
reaching him, drew him back at once to England. She was 
convinced that some of the things said that day must have 
wounded him deeply, though he was too proud to wince at the 
wound ; and she was herself so unhappy that she felt of kin 
with all the unhappy. For all the time that she stood there 
and talked and smiled, a miserable sense of loneliness and of 
hopeless disappointment was present, like the pain that makes 
itself felt through a dream. 

Mr. Valentine had not taken any part in the conversation 
since the stranger had entered. He leaned against a chimney- 
piece and watched the scene with blended curiosity and melan- 
choly. He had observed certain changes gradually foreshadow- 
ing themselves in the household, which he could not understand, 
and which he interpreted into discouraging omens. We have 
heard him already express his fear that Eochford had not 
found the woman whose character was qualified to improve 
and strengthen him. Now, the night before he had walked 
out to his sister's house after leaving Rochford's, and he heard 
of Linle/s visit. But he had heard at Linley's own table that 
she was with her husband and Cynthia Courcelles in the Row. 
That story was clearly untrue. What did the untruth mean, 
and why should Linley have taken part in it? Once Louis 
Rocliford was incapable of any manner even of suggested 
untruth. Valentine looked now into Linley's youthful, sympa- 
thetic face, and he wondered that such clear eyes could cover 
prevarication. It was not much of a deception, and was pro- 
bably quite innocent in its purpose ; but still it was deception, 
and Valentine felt grieved. Now he observed with renewed 
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euriosity the apparent sympathy of Linley for this ndw-comer, 
towards whom he began at once to feel the most unreasonable 
dislike. Valentine felt certain that when the young man so 
much impressed Mr. Piatt it was by a coup de thedtre and a 
pure fiction. 

Linley looked up and saw Valentine's eyes resting on her. 
She turned away ; she begun to regard Valentine as the too 
easy friend who tolerated Bochford's failings. Valentine came 
from his place by the chimney-corner, and rather abruptly 
took his leave. 

Eochford, whose life was a prolonged lounge, had so com- 
pletely trained all his closer acquaintances to his own habits, 
that everybody lounged who visited him at unceremonial 
hours. They lounged in and lounged out, sans gine. Valen- 
tine sometimes looked in at midnight. Therefore the fact 
that he, usually so talkative, sometimes dropped out of the 
conversation and took his leave without any particularly 
apparent motive, did not surprise Linley. 

Tuxham, too, prepared to go. 

" I thought you wished to go to the Academy, Tuxham 1 " 
said Eochford. 

" To-morrow,*' answered Tuxham ; "that is, if you are not 
all too much occupied. To-day you seem busy, and I see you 
have no time for me. What with people falling off their 
horses, and other people going out of their minds — I mean 
into Parliament — we have no time for pictures. But perhaps 
to-morrow." 

So he took his leave discontented. He overtook Valentine 
in the square. 

" What did you think of that fellow ? " he asked abruptly. 

" What fellow ! " Valentine was not thinking of fellows 
just then. 

** That little humbug that has got hold of the Eochfords 
nowl" 

"Oh, that fellow ! Well, Tuxham, to tell you the truth, 
and not say anything uncharitable of a fellow-creature, I shall 
merely remark that I don't like him." 

." A regular humbug, sir I Did you observe the plant at 
that thick-headed Platti That young felloVs mother was no 
more a factory worker than you or L She was a girl of 
decent family, sir, and deuced bad taste, who married the 
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quadroon fellow because he had fine eyes, and pretended to 
be an Indian prince, or something of the kind. I found out 
that much at least about them. That young fellow is a liar, 
and I shouldn't wonder if he were to turn out a thief." 

" Come, now, Tuxham, isn't that carrying prejudice rather 
too far r' 

" I never have prejudices. Prejudice ! If I have good 
sight, and can tell the time of day by that clock in the church 
yonder, before you could see that it is a clock, is that preju- 
dice too ? Same thing in judging of human beings. I have 
better sight than others, that's all." 

" I wonder," said Valentine gravely, " which would please 
you better, that the young man should turn out all right and 
prove you to be all wrong, or the reverse % Most of us, I fancy, 
would rather hear that the earthquake did swallow up the city 
than that we were mistaken when we foretold the earthquake. 

Mr. Tuxham was offended, and dropped the conversation. 



CHAPTER XVI 

CONDONEDi 

** Mr. Tuxham is a little eccentric," Linley explained 
apologetically to her new acquaintance when Bochford, he, 
and she were all alone. " You must not mind him. Nobody 
does ; he says things that he doesn't mean." 

** He has nothing to do in life," Eochford added smiling, 
** but to play at cynicismu" 

"I know too much of Mr. Tuxham's goodness to feel 
offended at anything it pleases him to say. I have heard from 
my sister how kind he can be. And now — I know I have no 
right to take up your time — but may I say something about 
myself] You have both been so kind — the only generous 
friends I have ever known — that I feel as if you ought to 
know something of me, and why T am here." 

" That is our object," said Eochford. "I can speak for Linley 
— for Mrs. Rochford — as well as for myself. We are sincerely 
anxious to serve you if we can, and if — of course" 

** If I prove myself deserving of your support, you were 
going to say very properly, Mr. Rochford. You know nothing 
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of me as yet But I hope to show that your kindness has not 
been thrown away." 

Then Marzell told — and in a few words, considering how 
much he had to say — the story of his life. He spoke in a low 
tone, with quick graceful gestures, and eyes sparkling with 
emotion. A father, who cltumed to he of high descent ; a 
mother of unsympathetic turn ; an unhappy home ; a boy 
sent forth prematurely to make a living for himself. He had 
been a cabin-boy on board a steamer, then a clerk in a New 
Orleans store, then a clerk in a branch of the same house in 
Lyons ; then he found he had no taste for business, and he 
taught English, with some success, in private families in 
France, Germany, and Italy; then he was employed as private 
secretary by a French dramatic author of great repute, who, 
after traveUing all over Europe for several seasons, watching 
the production of his various pieces in different capitals, had 
returned to Paris. While abroad Marzell heard of the death 
of his father and mother, and he hurried home. He had given 
up his secretaryship of course ; but in any case the pay was 
very small, and now he was quite resolved to maintain his 
sister as well as himself. 

**And so, Mr. Kochford," he concluded, with kindling eyes, 
"if you can hold forth a helping hand to me, you will only be 
enabling me for the future to help myself." 

He had told all his story with great delicacy, gliding 
rapidly over the painful passages of a wretched life, and 
rather suggesting than expressing all that tended to affect the 
memory of his parents. There was apparently great modesty 
as well as frankness in the narrative ; as if he felt it his duty 
to make all known to those whom he addressed, but spared, so 
far as he could, their feelings and his own. He addressed him- 
self almost exclusively to Rochford, only every now and then 
appealing to Linley by a quick glance, as if to remind her that 
he entreated her attention likewise. This, indeed, was not 
necessary ; for she listened with interest, and a sincere hope 
that he might prove worthy of friendship and be accordingly 
befriended. She asked him no question but one about his 
name, which struck her as somewhat strange. He explained 
it to be a sort of anglicising of his father's ; a name, he added, 
which English people never could learn to use. Over his 
father's claims of long descent he passed quickly, half depre^ 
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catmgly, as if he knew people would smile at them, and 
therefore kept them out of sight 

Rochford nad spurred himself up from the first to the hard 
duty of interesting himself in the ^airs of other people. He 
had an entirely good motive in this heroic effort — that of 
proving his gratitude to Linley. But he began to feel greatly 
flattered by the manner in which Marzell appealed almost 
exclusively to him, and treated him as the dispenser of good 
and the helper of fellow-creatures. Rochford began to feel as 
if he really had been a benefactor to little Sinda and her 
brother, and the feeling made him complacent. 

Linley saw all this, and was amused by it in a melancholy, 
half-bitter sort of way. Alas, she had lately learned to 
criticise her master without overmuch of reverence ; and she 
saw his weakness now without wonder and with hardly any 
more of grief. She was glad, honestly glad, that her husband 
was pleased ; and she was anxious, too, that he should be led 
on to serve Sinda's brother. She had no hero any more, and 
she was resolved to teach herself not to be too hard on the 
unheroic. Valentine's saying, of which his sister had told 
her, came into her mind — the saying that he had taken his 
seat in the upper boxes of life, and meant to see the play out 
from that point of view, "I think I have taken my seat in 
the upper boxes, too," she said to herself. "I shall just look 
on and be amused — if I can — and not pretend to be too pro- 
found a critic ; but I have nothing more to do with the play 
myself, and so if any of the actors should prove a failure, I 
shall have no need to lament," 

"Well,*' said Rochford at length, and restmgliis chin upon 
his hand, " we shall see what can be done, I have not kept 
up a very large circle of acquaintances, either with political 
men, or busmess men, or authors, but I do know some people, 
and I'll do anything I can. Mr. Piatt— whom you have just 
seen-— was talking only to-day about engaging a secretary; 
and he wants a man who is young.'* 

"If I could only serve a man like Mr. Piatt," the candidate 
S aSitio?'^^^^*^^' "^ *^"^ that would be the height of 
^iv^n'n!?'''^ ^^^y^"^ ^ melancholy smile. He had long since 
touched by the thought of a human ambition which boiiided 
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itself by taking service nnder homely Mr. Piatt He leaned 
back in his chair and looked at his visitor with that curious 
mterest, compounded of envy and compassion, which indolent 
and contemplative forty is apt to feel towards enthusiastic 
twenty. Such pontemplation, even in the most indolent, 
brings usually a touch of penitence in it, and Eochford drew 
a deep breath, which was a sort of sigh. 

" Do you know, Mr. Marzell, that I envy you ] " 

" Is there anything in me to be envied by anybody, not to 
say by you, Mr. Eochford 1 " 

" Oh yes ; your youth and your hope." 

"My youth is gone long ago, if I ever had any, which I 
sometimes think I never had. People who are turned adrift 
as young as I was grow: old very quickly. I have been for 
more than ten years my own master." 

" I don't know that it's so delightful a thing to be young," 
Lioley said. " I wish I were forty years older than I am. I 
think it must be a great comfort to know that there is nothing 
particular to come any more, and that one may take things 
quietly until the end." 

"You only talk so, Linley, because you are young," said her 
husband almost sharply. '^ It's like a rich man affecting to 
envy the delights of poverty." 

"As you now envied me,^ young Marzell said, with an 
appealing smile. 

" True enough, Mr. Marzell ! You have answered me fairly. 
Now you- must stay and have some luncheon with Mrs. Eoch- 
ford and me, and we'll think over things and see what can be 
done." 

Eochford was in good spirita He liked to be a patron upon 
easy terms, and he Hked new people to talk to occasionsJly, 
if they were companionable on terms agreeable to him. He 
began to think he should like this young man. So Mr. Albert 
Marzell stayed to luncheon for the first time. 

Eochford rather liked luncheon as a meal. It was to him 
nearly, but not all, that a breakfast is to a Frenchman. He 
considered it as a little meal, during which one might agree- 
ably and properly talk and be talked to ; whereas dinner was 
an enjoyment hardly compatible, according to his principles, 
with much conversation. Linley, therefore, now augured 
ever so much of good for Sinda's brother when Eochford, of 
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his own unsolicited inclination, invited him to luncheon. 
Any dreary bore might be asked to dinner; but this cosy 
unimportant meal was quite a different thing. Its own busi- 
ness and pleasures could never supply the lack of an agreeable 
talker. Also Kochford liked to have as little as possible of 
the presence of servants at luncheon, and Linley therefore 
made herself generally useful 

A more easy, self-possessed, and helpful personage never 
sat to an unfamiliar table than young Marzell. He seemed 
to have mastered the ways of the house in a moment, as by 
instinct. He divined Linley's wishes and purposes before 
she could move to accomplish them. Of two kinds of sherry 
he chose the particular one which Eochford esteemed the most, 
and gave with frank composure his reason for liking it best, 
in a manner which filled. Eochford with wonder and respect. 
Linley watched him, too, with a certain surprise bordering 
on admiration. She could hardly believe sometimes that he 
really was the brother of the poor little Sinda. He talked of 
anything and all things ; he started new topics of conversa- 
tion as old ones flagged ; he talked a great deal, but always 
with fluent gentleness, and never interrupting anybody else ; 
he applied himself to his cutlet, tasted his dry sherry, and 
relished his caviare. Nothing interested Linley, as a student 
of life from upper boxes, more than to observe the delicate 
and almost imperceptible shade of deference in his manner 
towards Mr. Rochford and herself— especially to Eochford. 
It seemed to say, " I am the equal of anybody as far as merit 
goes ; but you two are my benefactors, and thus distinguished 
from everybody else and entitled to my especial homage." 

This decidedly told on Eochford. In another way the 
manner of the young man told also on Mr& Courcelles ; for it 
ought to have been said that the meal was graced by the 
presence of Mrs. Courcelles. Miss Cynthia was getting on 
well enough now to allow even the fondest of mothers to quit 
her bedside for an hour with a quiet heart. Mrs. Courcelles 
was greatly perplexed by the presence and manner of Mr. 
Marzell, whose name she hardly caught, and of whom she 
could make nothing. Linley was malignly amused by the 
clever lady's efforts to make out something of the stranger, 
and the instinctive skill with which he baffled her attempts. 
Mr. Albert Marzell was so easy, conversational, and attentive, 
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that MrsL Conrcelles assumed that he must be somebody, and 
she did not observe at first that in any case he was not nearly 
tall enough for Cynthia. The game was decidedly amusing. 

Usually Mrs. Courcelles treated strangers of whose position 
she was not quite sure with a cold and distant urbanity, which 
kept them firmly off, and intimated that until they showed 
themselves innocent of poverty and humble position, they 
must be dealt with as guilty thereof. But this young man 
made himself so easily at home, and put himself so promptly 
on a conversational level M'ith Mrs. Courcelles, whose name 
he knew in a moment, that she assumed his social position as 
seK-evident. 

" You seem to have travelled so much," she said at one point 
of the conversation. " How delightful travelling, for people 
who have health, and nerves, and all that !*' 

"I don't know that I have travelled so very much," he an- 
swered coolly. /'Living in several foreign capitals in succes- 
sion is hardly what you would call travelling, Mrs. Courcelles. 
I was always tied for the time to the one place and the one set 
or sort of people." 

" I thought so 1 " Mrfe. Courcelles said to herself in triumph. 
"In the diplomatic service I" Then she asked aloud, "Did 
you know Lord Blossom % But of course you did ; I needn't 
have asked." 

"Lord Blossom? No, as it happens, I don't know Lord 
Blossom at all He wasn't in Vienna in my time ; when he 
was in Vienna I was in Paris — no, in Turin." 

"I knew I was right,'' Mrs. Courcelles again thought. 
** Young men have often complained to me about living so long 
out of England," she said — " a young man with property and 
fine prospects, for example." 

"Ah, yes — just so; but those who were bom to have 
nothing, like myself, must rub on where they can." 

** A younger son I I am glad I have found that out," the lady 
thought. " The diplomatic service is not what it was, I am 
told," she said aloud. " They are cutting everything down so.* 

" Indeed ] Yes, I think I have heard so ; but I have been 
so long out of the way of English politics." 

Mrs. Courcelles was at sea again, and her face showed it to 
Linley's eyes. " Then what on earth « he ] " she inquired of 
her own souL 
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''Is not Dripdeanham a beautiful place f" asked Linley. 
" Did you find it much changed % " 

" I don't know that it was much changed, Mrs. Eochford, but 
I hardly remembered it. It is a beautiful place \ but it was 
rather dreary to me. There was nobody there." 

" Oh, of course nobody is in Dripdeanham just now/' Mrs. 
Courcelles struck in. " I am wrong, though — I believe artists 
sometimes go there about this time of year." For a new idea 
took possession of her mind now. 

" Do they % I shouldn't have thought it> but I don't know ; 
I have often wished to be an artist." 

" Mrs. Rochford draws beautifully," the benign Mrs. 
Courcelles observed, gaining time for a new conjecture, " But 
she does everything well in the artistic way, I often tell her 
she ou^ht to study hard at something or other and develop 
something." 

" Oh no," said linley ; " I am condemned to hopeless 
amateurism — ^if there is such a word." 

" She writes poetry, I am sure," Mrs. Courcelles said in a- 
semi-confidential tone. '^ She could write a novel if she liked, 
I am sure she could — a satirical novel. My dear Mrs, Eochford, 
I do wish you would try a satirical novel Eochford, do 
persuade her to try ! It would be so delightful. Are you a 
judge of novels, Mr. — ah — % " 

" Marzell, madam. No, I hardly think so. At least I could 
not judge of one of Mrs. Eochford's. I should be far too 
prejudiced a critic. I owe Mrs. Eochford too much to look at 
an3rthing she does with impartial eyes." 

'* Oh ! Then they are old acquaintances," Mrs. Courcelles 
mentally observed. 

. " Don't you think we have enough of women writing novels 
already, Mrs. Courcelles," Eochford asked, "without our urging 
Linley on to add to the number 1 ^ 

" Women — yes, perhaps ; but ladies, like Mrs. Eochford, not 
at all, I think. My dear Louis Eochford, tell me what do the 
women who write novels now know of English society I " 

" They certainly haven't all had my advantages in that way," 
Linley gravely remarked. " I have been — ^let me see— three 
whole months in London; but then, of course, under good 
instruction, one can learn more in that time than in a life — I 
mean than less fortunate people could." 
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" Oh, it isn't thai, my dear Mrs. Eochford ; but you're so 
very clever and quick. You can do anything. Some women 
can. I never coiUd, nor Cynthia. She follows me in that way. 
To be sure she is fond of mathematics j but she never professed 
to be clever. But you are so different. It's odd, too ; Eochford 
used not to like clever women. Are you an admirer of clever 
women, Mr. Marzell ? But first of all, now do tell me — you 
must have met so many remarkable people— did you ever 
meet George Sand 1" 

" Yes, Mrs. Courcelles, I have often met Gkorge Sand." 

" Then do tell me — ^now really do tell me something about 
George Sand." 

So there was for a short time a talk about George Sand, 
which was only started because Mrs, Courcelles thought Marzell 
was probably an author, and that the fact would come out, and 
she was reminded of George Sand as a divining rod simply by 
having seen a volume of Mademoiselle Merquem lying on a table. 
But nothing came of it except evidence that Mr. Albert Marzell 
. was not an author. Then she made up her mind that he was 
a former lover of Linley's, with which theory she angled so 
artfully that she at last drew up to the surface the fact that 
this was only the second time he had seen his hostess. 

Mrs. Courcelles always lingered rather long over her 
luncheon; but at last it was over, and Eochford and his guest 
went to the billiard-room to play a game and smoke a cigar. 

" Now do tell me who is that young man," Mrs. Courcelles 
began. " He is so clever and looks so distinguished. He 
must be somebody." 

" Oh," Linley said demurely, ** I am so glad you like him. 
I want to interest everybody in hiuL He is the brother of 
Uttle Sinda." 

" Little who— little what, dear ! " 

" The little girl I have been teaching and bringing up in 
Dripdeanhanu" 

" The beggar girl ] The pauper child I You are not serious, 
my dear ]\fis. Eochford 1 This is some pleasantry — I know it 
isj but lam so dull." 

" Indeed, Mrs, Courcelles, that really is her brother, and 
that is why I feel such an interest in hiuL Mr. Eochford 
means to do something for him." 

" Then we have been actually taking luncheon with a— with 
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a person like that ! You dear, odd, eccentric creature, what 
things you do ! Now, nobody in the world but yourself would 
do a thing like that. Of course you know I don't mind in the 
least. But to think of it!" 

" Mr. Eochford asked him to stay," said Linley. ^^ Of course 
I don*t ask gentlemen in that way." 

"Don't ask — ^gentlemen, my dear]'* 

" He seems to me a gentleman,*' said Linley. " I don't care 
about his poverty— or I do care — that is what really interests 
me in him. But I think him a gentleman ; and Mr. Bochford 
likes him, and you know that I always defer to his judgment 
about people," added Linley demurely. 

"What a dreadful little republican and radical you are ! " 
Mrs. Courcelles said with a sweet smile. " You fairly take 
one's breath away. What things do happen ! Why, my dear, 
you are quite for the rights of man." 

And in her heart she hated Linley, and felt firmly convinced 
that this was a deliberate insult put on her. More than 
ever now was she assured of Linley's low, base origin and 
bringing up ; more than ever was she resolved to find her out 
and punish her. 

" You are fortunate, Cynthia," the good lady said a few 
minutes after, as she stood by her daughter's bedside and 
needlessly arranged her coverings with flurried fingers. " You 
are to be congratulated, my love, on being unable to leave your 
room at present. If you were like me, my dear, you would 
have been seated at table with a pauper." 

" With a pauper, mamma % " the fair Cjoithia said, turning 
her eyes and herself around in something like genuine surprise ; 
for her idea of "pauper" was somebody with short hair and a 
gray jacket. 

" Just a pauper, dear — the brother of a beggar girl ; one of 
madam's new favourites ; a new whim of the little upstart 
below. It's a shame, a positive shame, to see a man like 
Louis Bochford, a gentleman, made a fool of by such a 
creature." 

" But do, please explain, mamma. What is it all about % 
You forget that I don't know anything of it." 

" Well, my love, there was a person at luncheon with us — 
a young man who was introduced to me, and allowed to talk 
to me ; and he turns out to be the brother of tliQ little beggar 
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girl whom my lady below is bringing up out of a wliim ; and 
she wants Rochford to get a situation for this young fellow — 
as a valet, I suppose — and she invites him to sit down to table 
with me." 

" How strange, how very strange I Did she really mean it, 
mamma, do you think % " 

" Mean what, love % " 

" Mean it as an insult to us ? " 

" Of course she did ; I am sure she did. She hates us." 

" I wonder Mr. Rochford would allow it." 

"Oh, Eochford — as to that, he is completely under her 
feet I think I never saw a man so changed. I do wish I 
could find out something about her. I wonder can this young 
fellow be a former lover of hers — or a poor relation ] Her 
brother, perhaps ! I always thought the bringing up of that 
Uttle girl was a very odd aflfair. People don't do such things, 
you know, without reason. I shouldn't wonder at all if that 
httle girl was her sister." 

"She's not a bit like her," said Cynthia, whose serene mind 
never allowed prejudice to colour her recognition of facts. 

" Step-sister, perhaps. You may be sure there's something 
in it rU find out Oh, I'll find out ; you may rely upon that," 

" I really think, mamma, we ought to leave this place. I am 
almost quite well ; I could go to-morrow, and I don't see why 
we should stay here to be insulted. What do we want here 1 " 

" But rU not be driven away by her in that manner. No, 
that I'm resolved on. It's not her house, it's Louis Rochford's 
house ; and if ^om had been less silly, Cynthia, she would never 
have been here at all." 

" Mamma, what is the good of talking in that way now 1 " 
Miss Cynthia murmured, with an uneasy and petulant move- 
ment of her limbs under the bedclothes, 

" Well, I have not done with her. When you are well, 
Cynthia, I particularly want you to be very civil to this young 
man, if he comes here." 

" To that young man — to him that you call the pauper 1 " 

'•Yes, love. I shall make a point of being very civil to 
him. She shan't think that she has it in her power to offend 
us ; and besides, I have a strong conviction that out of this 
young fellow I could get all I want to know about her." 

Cjmthia had long been losing faith in her mother's, artifices 
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and stratagems. Indeed, she was an honest girl, who had no 
particular art about her. She merely loved to be flattered, 
and hoped that Providence would send her a rich husband, as 
the legitimate spoils of her beauty and her grace. She did 
not share in her mother's dislike of Linley, or of any one, and 
even still was inclined to feel sceptical about Linley*s premedi- 
tated insults. She was, as we have already said, a perfectlj 
proper girl, beneath whose stays no wrong emotion ever could 
find a place. But she assumed, as a matter of course, that 
after awhile Mr. Bochford must begin to be sorry that he had 
married Linley and not her ; and though the loss of such a 
match was a vexation to her, yet when the thing was done, 
and could not be undone, she was not disposed to waste any 
regrets over it. So she only endured her mother's grand plots, 
and passively aided them when she could, rather than be scolded 
or talked to. 

" I detest her more and more every day," Mrs. Courcelles 
declared. 

A tap at the door was heard. 

" May I come in 1 " said Linley's sweet clear voice, 

"Come in, you dear Mrs. Eochford. Cynthia has been 
longing to see you all this morning, but I told her how much 
engaged you were. Is she not improving % Doesn't she look 
ever so much better already % " 

When Linley came from Miss Cynthia's bedside she went 
into the drawing-room, and she saw that the sofa on which 
the young lady's fainting form had been laid was no longer 
there. She asked the housekeeper what had become of it, 
and was told that Mr. Rochford had ordered it to be taken 
out of that room, saying that he hated it there, and would not 
have it there any longer. When asked where it was to go, he 
said he didn't care what they did with it, as long as it was 
out of his sight j and he seemed vexed somehow, the house- 
keeper thought. 

A little touch of melancholy pity came into Linley's breast. 
This was Rochford's almost childish eagerness to remove from 
her sight any memorial of that unlucky ebullition of emotion. 
" Better he had left things as they were, and done nothing," 
she thought. " If there was anything to remember, thaX would 
not help me to forget. It was nothmg after all — only it has 
changed our lives somehow." 
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"That's a wonderfully clever young fellow, Linley," her 
master said to her shortly after, " and I like him very much. 
He's a capital talker, and knows a great many odd stories 
about people everywhere. I think he is just the man to make 
an invaluable secretary for Piatt, if Piatt will persist in 
throsting himself into Parliament. I shall recommend him 
strongly, and if Piatt can't have him we must find something 
for him somewhere. If I had any inclination for a political 
life, he is just the sort of secretary I should like to have. He 
is sure to get on. Meanwhile, I have asked him to stay here 
until we find an engagement for him. Tell Mrs. Blount to 
find him a bedroom, Linley, will you % " 

Linley thought this was being perhaps a little precipitate, 
but she did not say so, for she knew why Eochford had 
become thus suddenly and actively benevolent. Her heart 
was too generous to allow her to pass unacknowledged any 
offering of good-will 

" This is all to please me, Louis, I know," she said, and 
then a little pang went through her. Oh, why was there any 
need of his endeavouring to propitiate her 1 Why was he not 
still her master 1 

" My dear, should I not do something to please you ? I am 
going for a drive in the park, Linley. Will you come with 
me?^' 

"II Yes," Linley said, colouring a little ; " I'll come." 

"Linley ! " He took her hand and spoke in a low voice. 
They were standing now in that same drawing-room on the 
hearth. "Linley, will you kiss me ] " 

"Why not, Louis 1" 

Her cheek, usually so pale, now crimsoned ; she turned her 
eyes away and kissed him. 

"That is reconciliation, Linley, is it not ^ " 

" Oh yes," she answered in a low tone, and she meant it in 
honest good faith. Thus she reconciled herself to her husband 
and her life. Thus she sealed the bond by which she pledged 
herself to put illusions away, and to conquer disappointment, 
and to enter with quiet and cheerful soul upon her new 
existence. 



N 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

"LIKE THE BASE INDIAN." 

We shall not stop long to welcome Linley into her new way 
of life, or to conduct her through its opening paths. When 
some sudden accident deprives one of sight or hearing — of the 
power of walking, which perhaps a man particularly enjoyed, 
or the heauty on which a woman had staked nearly all her 
happiness — there passes a long time during which the suflferer, 
however strong, however feeble, does not show or even know 
how the character and career are to adapt themselves to the 
new and abiding conditions imposed by the privation. Hero 
or weakling shows much the same to those around. The hero 
must be stunned and agonised as much as the weakling, and 
it is not allowed to the weakling any more than to the hero 
to indulge in perpetual public lamentation. But when the 
first shock is fairly over, and the question, **Can I bear life ?" 
is settled, and friends have ceased to turn the eyes of watch* 
ful sympathy on the sufferer, and existence for the victim has 
to run in the old channels once more, then the natural re- 
sources and genuine strength of the nature begin to show 
themselves. Poor Linley's case was a little peculiar, for she 
had to walk darkly from the first, without any sympathetic 
light or guidance, and had to conduct herself as if her maimed 
and mutilated life had received no hurt or injury. 

The season then had passed away, and another winter had 
come and gone, and yet another season, and it was now 
autumn, and everybody had left London. Annie Valentine, 
however, had no concern with everybody, aud had not left 
town ; nor had her brother-in-law as yet j and she was ex- 
pecting him one fine evening of late September. He came a 
little later, and after the children had several times agreed 
among themselves that uncle Eoche was not coming at all that 
night. He was very vivacious, amusing, and even boisterous 
— a fact which to his affectionate and observant sister-in-law 
Beemed ominous, for she knew that when he was not in 
particularly good spirits he always exerted himself to the 
utmost in order that other people should not perceive it^ or 
be affected by any gloom of his. 
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** Are you going to-morrow, Roche 1 " she asked when the 
children had been got rid of fairly for the night. 

" To Dripdeanham, Annie ] Oh yes." 

** You don't seem as if you cared to go." 

"Well, I don't know that I do care to go. But I don't 
know that I particularly care t9 go anywhere— except to 
come here." 

"You have made a mistake, Roche," 

" Only one, dear ? " 

"A mistake in life, I mean. You ought to have settled 
down to some career — something active, I think — something 
that would distinctly fill and occupy your mind. If you had 
ever made up your mind to be a poet, Roche ! " 

"Ah, yes, Annie. Only the mind was wanting, you see." 

" But don't you feel something of this yourself % I know 
you do." 

"About the mind and the poetry 1" 

"Oh no, I don't mean that. About some sort of a pursuit." 

" But, Annie, do you count it for nothing that I have been 
aU this time engaged in trying to enrich the earth with one 
perfect character? " 

" I think I would rather have something more active, even 
with a few imperfections, Roche. And have you moulded 
your perfect character 1 " 

" Oh dear, no ; I think I am further ojff it than ever. But 
isn't even the striving after perfection generally held to be a 
rather noble sort of career in itself 1 " 

" Won't you talk seriously, Roche 1 I am distressed about 
you, and you know it Don't trifle with me, and pretend to 
make merry, as if you were exchanging badinage with the 
people who have less interest in you." 

She was standing beside him now, and she leaned upon 
bis shoulder as he sat and gazed into the fire. 

He turned round and looked at her, and the earnestness of 
her face, which had something painful in it, impressed him. 
He rose and stood facing her, and leaning in his familiar 
attitude against the chimney-piece. 

** My good Annie, 1*11 be serious if you like it, though I 
think you know already as well what I feel as if I had preached 
you a solemn sermon that was one prolonged confession. 
Well, dear, I agree with you. I think my life has been one 
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great big, lazy, terrible mistake ; and I repent of it. I hare 
nothing to show for time, opportunity, or any poor little 
measure of intelligence that the powers above might have 
thought fit to throw away on me. I am ashamed of myself, 
Annie." 

" We were partly the cause " — ^ 

" Not a bit of it, dear. Put that out of your head ; you 
always did your best to urge me on, and even for the sake of 
you and the boys I ought to have done something. No, no 
— vanity and egotism have been the ruin of your hapless 
brother-in-law." 

Annie smiled now. 

" The thing is not very bad," she said, " when you talk in 
that way. It is not too late, Boche — your career hasn't quite 
closed.*' 

"The difficulty is that it hasn't opened. It's so hard to 
get out of this sort of lounging life. My dear sister-in-law, I 
am like every other man. I owe my fate first and foremost 
to a woman." 

Mrs. Valentine now really looked surprised, and even 
alarmed. Her face coloured; she could hardly tell what 
conjecture came into her mind. 

" Of course youVe been thinking all at once of some love 
business," he said, smiling. "No, it isn't that. It was 
Eochford's mother that spoiled me. She brought me up with 
Louis, and taught us to be always together, and would have 
had our lives to run side by side — and a pretty thing we have 
made of them, both of us ! — and I so adored her ; and then 
he and I were such friends, and were blind to each other's 
faults, and only encouraged each other's weaknesses. I 
thought it a fine thing to prove that I, with next to nothing, 
could be just as good a philosopher as he with a fortune. I 
thought myself a wonderfully noble person to wave the 
world aside, and bid it pass. All very well, my dear, if you 
are Prince Hal in the play, going to come out at the right 
time, and conquer the Percy, and win all the honours, and 
send your old pals to the lock-up, and show yourself in every 
possible way fit to be a king. But it doesn't work quite so 
bravely out with us poor little common fellows in real life. 
TPhere, that's aU about it, dear." 

« Roche 1" 
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** Yes, Annie." 

"When did all this feeling come to you 1 " 

"Well, I don't know. It's been growing. Perhaps the 
autnmn evening : autumn evenings always do, I suppose, set 
people thinking of the might-have-beens." 

"But this isn't any whim of an autumn evening. May I 
guess, Roche — ^may I try to guess ? " 

"You couldn't guess — you are sure to guess wrong — ^and 
there's nothing to guess at." 

" Yes, there is. Perhaps you have seen that in Mr. Rochford'a 
case the thing hasn't turned out so well, and then " 

"Well, Mrs. Annie, there is something in that. Mind I say 
nothing against Bochford that he mightn't say against me, if 
he were inclined, or had a persevering sister-in-law to pump 
him. But the time has told upon him as well as upon me. 
He has not improved ; no more have L" 

" You are still the same friends as before 1 " 

" Just the same. But I find myself every day growing more 
and more traitorous to our old friendship, and liking his ways 
and his surroundings less and less. I go down to Dripdeanham 
half afraid and half longing — with a wretched ghost of a hope 
that I may find my old Louis Rochford there. If I don't, I 
must bring the thing to a close some time or other. And yet, 
Annie, do you know that with all that it would puzzle me to 
say where any particular change is ] " 

"You don't like the young maji — Mr. Piatt's secretary t" 

"No, I don't. I think he's a cad and a sycophant, but I 
don't quite know why I think this. He has the art of 
mana^g people, and he's very clever. I don't like him, or 
the girl, his sister. There, Annie, have I not degenerated % 
Fancy a philosopher at my time of life taking a dislike to a 
girl of seventeen." 

Annie shook her head " A girl of seventeen may do more 
mischief sometimes, than a whole school of philosophers could 
prevent. But does she try to do any mischief? " 

"Oh, no, I don't say that; and look here, Mrs. Annie, don't 
take all my prejudices and dislikes as reasonable grounds 
of objection to any human creature. I know very little about 
the girl, except that she fawns upon Eochford as if she were a 
spaniel — and she isn't a spaniel, you know — ^and she's getting 
too old for that." 
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** But Mr& Bochford — ^how does she like that sort of thing t " 

Roche did not hear the question apparently, or was absorbed 
in thought His sister-in-law repeated it. 

"What, Annie] Oh yes, Mrs. Rochford, Well, I don't 
know. She doesn't seem to care — laughs at them — I mean 
laughs at all that sort of thing — ^and at most things in fact 
Perhaps she's right" 

"Do people l3ce her still, Boche ? " 

" My dear woman, how could I tell what or whom people 
like 1 They don't tell me, and if they did, how could I beheve 
what they said ? She seems a great favourite. She amuses 
people and makes them laugh, and laughs at them. She makes 
Bochford's dinner-parties go off very pleasantly, although 
feeble souls, I daresay, are a little afraid of her sarcasma 
Bochford seems very proud of her." 

" I should never have thought of such a change as that," 
said Annie slowly. 

" As what ? As Bochford being proud of his wife 1 " 

" Oh no. As of her becoming so satirical and full of levity, 
and all that" 

"But I never said a word about levity." 

"Well, amusing people and laughing at them; I should 
never have thought it When she comes here she is just the 
same as ever. But of course she would hardly care to make a 
display before me." 

" She has not been here this long time f Valentine said as 
an inquiry. 

"Oh yes, Boche. Two days before she left town. Now, 
Boche, I don't care much for your judgment about women, 
and I have an impression about her which is quite different 
from yours. It is not a very cheerful one. Shall I tell you 
what it is t " 

Valentine now turned his side face to the fire, and took 
mechanically a little china ornament from the chimney-piece 
which he kept turning round and round between his fingers. 

" Shall I say it, dear 1 " asked his sister gently. 

" If you will, Annie. Yes ; what is it 1 " 

" I think that she is very unhappy and weary of her liff, 
and I think that she will die ! " 

The china ornament fell upon the hearth and broke into 
pieces. 
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"My cliiiia!" exclaimed Annie; "and given by you too, 
Bochel" 

" I'll give you another, child,*' he said, stooping and picking 
np the pieces ; " or in fact this can be put together again and 
made as strong as ever— stronger than ever. I'll mend it for 
you, Annie. But you shouldn't talk of death, you know, in 
that abrupt sort of way. It alarms me. I don't like hearing 
of death." 

" I never knew that you were so nervous, Roche." 

" One doesn't think of death coming to the young in that 
way. No matter. Let's come back to our subject. Why do 
you think that oiherV 

"I don't know. Are there such things as women's divining 
powers % . You shake your .head. Wel^ whether there are or 
not, I know when a woman is unhappy, and ske is unhappy, 
Roche, take my word for it ; and she grows paler every time ; 
and I don't like the brightness of her eyes ; but of course 
there may be nothing in all that." 

"Women don't die of unhappiness," Valentine said. 

" Women don't often die of grief, dear ; that's true enougL 
The blow is struck, the worst is over, and they recover. But 
how about a long, wasting, irritating heart-struggle 1 Re- 
member how young she is, and what a daily weariness her life 
must be — such a life." 

" She doesn't seem like that. She is livelier than ever. I 
don't understand it sometimes." 

** You don't understand it ever or at all, dear. I know how 
you feel, Roche, well enough, and why you were bo shocked 
and let my china fall" 

"Do you?" 

"ShaUItellyouT' 

He nodded without looking at her. 

" Why, of course, because you think you have always been 
rather unjust towards her, and thought her frivolous and care- 
less, and now my alarming prophecies shocked you. Was that 
iiotitP 

" I suppose so ; oh yes. One feels a little penitent, though 
I don't believe in your prophecy, Mrsi Annie, all the same. 
Anyhow, I am going to Dripdeanham to-morrow, and I am 
not particularly glad of it. I don't like the way things have 
been looking for some time, and I b^gin to expect a time when 
I shall go there no mora" 
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"Oh, I hope not I** 

" You ought to be glad, Mistress Annie.'* 

" Olad, Eoche Y Why should I be glad of anything that 
would distress you t " 

" I should then have no one left but you, my dear, and don't 
they say that women like to have their value enhanced in that 
sort of way 1 " 

" They 1 Who are they % Who talks such nonsense 1 " 

" I don't know, Annie ; but I know who ought not to repeat 
it, dear, and sure that's myself, as the Irishman says in all the 
comic stories and farces. I know better ; and I only said it 
because — I don't know why." 

Boche Valentine had a very moody walk home that night 
He did not sing, or call out, or recite any verses, or even talk 
to himself. He did not seriously attach much importance to 
his sister's fears, but still the very association of ideas was 
shocking. One does not like even to think of death in con- 
nection with the thought of a young and gifted woman, to 
whom perhaps one has been a little unjust. Anyhow Valen- 
tine was shocked first and then disquieted. His chamber 
seemed miserably gloomy when he got there, and he lacked 
the energy to light a fire. 

" It wouldn't be any use," he said to himself " I know that 
no fire would burn on my hearth to-night." 

He smoked a little, and thought gloomily enough over the 
useless, barren sort of life he had led, and of what it seemed 
coming to, and of his friends, and how things looked not well 
with them too. 

" Life is this way — always — to people who don't give them- 
selves up to it, and work it out, and all its opportunities, for 
the best. Eochford is lounging all his good qualities out of 
him, and I am only better off than he because no one else is 
entangled in my wretched existence. If I had been like him, 
could I have done the same ? " 

This was the shape his thoughts took. 

"Think of this when you're smoking tobacco," he said 
aloud, with grim emphasis, and scattering the white ashes oi 
his cigar as he repeated the old line. 

He thought he would read something and cease to think. 
He opened the book nearest to his hand. It was a volume of 
Suetonius, and his eyes fell upon two or three lines marked re- 
ferring to the character of Domitian, which told of his having 
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at one time an equal blending of good and bad qualities, until 
he turned his very virtues into vices. 

"An omen/' Valentine said aloud, "and a warning. Yes, 
1 think one may lounge his very virtues, if he has any, into 
vices." 

But he found the reading uncomfortable, for all its salutary 
warning or because of it. So he laid that book down and 
took up a volume of Shakespeare. But he almost started 
when he opened it, for the very first line on which his eyes 
lighted told him of the one whose hand, like the base Indian, 
" threw a pearl away richer than all his triba" 

Valentine closed that volume too. "Eicher than all his 
tribe!" he murmured, and kept murmuring to himsel£ 
" Threw a pearl away richer than all his tribe 1 " 

It was not yet nearly late enough for going to bed, accord- 
ing to Valentine's notions of time and the fitness of things, 
and he was in some doubt as to whether he had better try to 
banish his thoughts by reading, or resolutely meet them and 
face them out, when he heard a step ascending his stairs. 
Now Valentine lived on the very highest floor of the Temple 
building in which he occupied chambers, and on the same 
lobby with his was one other set of rooms only, the occupants 
of which he knew to be then out of town. It would be 
needless to say that Valentine had no business — ^he had never 
even been called to the Bar — and very few visitors. He was 
therefore a little surprised when the step was heard — a light 
tread — resolutely approaching his door, and then a gentle 
tapping followed. Valentine opened the door. 

" I am a late visitor," the new-comer said, extending his 
hand to Valentine, and briskly entering the room, "but I 
saw a light in your window as I crossed over from Sir Wild- 
man Winter's chambers, and I ventured to come up. I do 
hope I haven't disturbed you % " 

" Not at all," said Valentine. " I was doing nothing ; only 
just returned home. Won't you come in 1 " 

Valentine's chambers consisted of a little hall, where they 
were now standing, a tiny kitchen, where his breakfast was 
cooked for him every morning, a small sitting-room, very 
scantily furnished, and a bedroom. 

They entered the sitting-room. Valentine was not par- 
ticularly cordial in his manner, although he was not perhaps 
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sorry for any interruption which should step "between him and 
his fighting soul just then. The new-comer was a well-dressed 
young man, short, slender, dark-eyed — in fact, Sinda's brother. 

"Won't you take a cigar, Mr. MarzelH" said Valentine, 
" My fire has gone out — it generally does. Have some brandy- 
and- water, or claret 1 ** 

With all his terrible gift of familiarity Valentine never 
could bring himself to address Sinda's brother otherwise than 
as " Mr. Marzell." 

" Thanks. Til help myself to some claret. I have broken 
in upon you because I heard that you are going to Dripdean- 
ham to-morrow, and I thought perhaps you wouldn't mind 
just giving me your opinion before you go as to the propriety 
of Piatt's taking the chair at this meeting on Monday, about 
which he's a little doubtful. I have told my chief I think he 
ought to have nothing to do with it. But he is so generous 
and kind-hearted, and all that. What do you think ? " 

The whole affair was very trivial ; but Valentine, who had 
a great regard for Piatt, went gravely into it, and gave his 
opinion. He could see well enough, however, that that was 
not the business of the visit. 

"Thanks, my dear fellow, a thousand times. I thought 
you would agree with me. It would never do; and I am 
glad to be able to tell Piatt you said so." 

" Yes. Tell Mr. Piatt by all means that I said so." 

"Til tell Piatt; ah, yes. That was my object in coming. 
Then you are going down to-morrow 1 " 

" Yes. I don't particularly want to go, but Pm going all 
the same." 

" To be sure. Piatt's going down next week." 

" You go with him % " 

" With him, or very soon after. Tou have not seen my 
sister lately, Mr. Valentine 1 " 

" Not very lately — a few months ago." 

" She ha,s grown quite a woman. We have some Eastern 
blood in us, as you know." 

" I have heard so. Yes." 

" We have ; and women grow apace in the East. However, 
she is fully seventeen— rather more, I think — and would be 
a woman in any country, I suppose. She is a well-looking 
girl, don't you think 1 " 
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" She is a very handsome girl and very like you, I think," 
said Valentine, smiling slightly at the expression of gratified 
vanity which passed over the young man's really very hand- 
some face. 

" You are kind enough to say so. We have been considered 
to resemble each other; of course there may be a distinct 
family likeness even where a sister is handsome and a brother 
isn't so. Well, that isn't what I want to say. You know — 
it's no secret to you — ^how much my sister owes to Mrs. 
Eochford.'* 

"It's no secret to anybody, I suppose," said Valentine 
bluntly, "that she owes everything to Mrs. Eochfprd." 

"I am glad to hear you speak so warmly — quite glad, I 
assure you — ^because it shows that you feel an interest. Now, 
you know, it would be impossible for us — for Sinda and me — 
to do anything, or allow of anything, which could give Mrs. 
Eochford the slightest pain." 

"It ought to be' impossible," Valentine said with an em- 
phasis. 

"Exactly. Well then, you, Mr. Valentine, who are a nearer 
friend of Mr. and Mrs. Eochford than any one else, and are, I 
have no doubt, in the full confidence of both " 

" Excuse me, Mr. Marzell. Louis Eochford and I are very 
old friends, and we talk of most things freely enough. I only 
know Mrs. Eochford as his wife; and I can assure you that 
she has never invited me to confidential counsel on any 
subject." 

" Still, as a close friend "— 

"I really don't know whether I should be warranted in claim- 
ing to be one of Mrs. Eochford's close friends ; at least I don't 
recommend you to found anything on that assumption." 

" I am afraid you misunderstand me a little. I only mean 
to say that nobody can be a closer friend to the Eochfords 
than you are, or would . be more likely to understand them. 
That is why I venture to speak to you of a matter which it 
would be unwarrantable to talk of to any but a very close 
friend. I have sometimes doubted whether I ought to allow 
my sister to remain any longer a prot6g6 of the Eochfords." 

«0h!" 

"Of course, as yet it is not in my power to do much for 
her. Piatt and his wife would help me all they could ; I have 
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really been very useful to them. But you must know, of 
course, that I haven't as yet much of a salary — ^nobody has as 
secretary to a private M.P. — ^and it's a great thing for me to 
live in the house with the Platts. I think they would take 
her to live with them too, for that matter; but then Sinda 
doesn't like Mrs. Piatt, who, of course, isn't a person of edu- 
cation, or a lady, in fact." 

Valentine slufted his position uneasily. He was longing 
to say, *^ Confound the impudence of you and your sister 
both!" 

<^ And then she has grown up with the Eochfords, and feels 
so happy there. But here is the point. Is it possible, do 
you think — and of course I ask it in all confidence — ^that my 
sister's presence may be a source of any discomfort or uneasi- 
ness to Mrs. Eochford % That, you know, we wouldn't have 
for all the world." 

" I don't understand." 

•* Well, you see, Mr. Rochford is so kind and friendly to 
Sinda — as a man of such a generous heart and of his years 
might well be to a young creature like that brought up under 
his very eyes — and Sinda is of course devoted to him, and 
studies all his ways to please him, as she is bound to da" 

"WelU" 

" Well, I thought it just possible, perhaps, that Mrs. Roch- 
ford might misinterpret all that, and be displeased at it — not 
of course in any serious way; but are not ladies all very jeal- 
ous and touchy about any friendship shown by their husbands 
to other women? Mrs. Rochford is herself the most charm- 
ing woman in the world, I think — and you do, of course — ^no 
comparison possible between her and my little brown-faced 
lass \ but perhaps — one can't help observing sometimes — ^there 
is not that perfect understanding and^— and harmony, in fact, 
between Mr. and Mrs. Rochford — not that complete intellec- 
tual and moral affinity that sometimes does exist, and which, 
I suppose, shuts out jealousy. Now, I appeal to you as a 
friend to advise me." 

" Really," said Valentine, rising and reaching for another 
cigar, while he did his best to preserve a perfect self-restraint, 
**I haven't studied my friends in that penetrating and philo- 
sophical sort of way, Mr. Marzell, and I don't know much 
about affinities. If you press me for an answer, I should say 
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it is utterly impossible that your sister could cause Mrs. 
Rocliford one moment of uneasiness." 

" You are quite right. She is indeed utterly incapable of it." 

" If you hadn't suggested it, the whole thing would have 
seemed to me absurd and out of the question. But if I were 
you, and thought there was any possibility of such a question 
arising, I should not wait to ask anybody's advice as to my 
course ; the course would be clear enough, I think." 

" Thank you a thousand times. You have quite relieved 
my mind." 

" Then your mind is very easily relieved," said Valentine 
brusquely. 

"It is quite relieved. Nothing of the kind^ as you say, 
could enter Mrs. Rochford's mind. No one could better judge 
of that point than you." 

" On the contrary, I am probably the worst judge you could 
find. I know very little about the feelings of ladies in 
general, and I know probably less of what Mrs. Eochford 
thinks than you do." 

"Is she not a charming woman — so pretty and so clever 1 * 

"She is." 

" I sometimes wonder whether she is perfectly happy." 

" Then surely you need not wonder any more. I thought 
ve all learned in our infancy that perfect happiness was not 
allotted to mortals." 

" I don't mean that, of course. I mean I have sometimes 
wondered whether her married life was exactly " 

" How can you find time for wondering so much about other 
people and their affairs \ I am not secretary to a great rising 
public man, and yet somehow I seem hardly to have time to 
consider my own proper business. Any more cUret? " 

It was a peculiarity of Valentine's that when he really 
wanted people away he never made any appearance of wishing 
them to stay. He always argued that the utmost needs of 
politeness and of the hospitable rites were fulfilled if you did 
not actually eject them from the door. In this case his mean* 
ing was plain. Mr. Marzell rose to take his leave quite calm, 
sweet, and friendly. 

"Do you know if the Courcelles are likely to visit the 
Bochfords this autumn % " he said, as he lit a final cigar. 



"I don't know at all." 
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''What a beautiful creature Cynthia Courcelles is!" the 
youth murmured in a low impassioned tone. 

** Eather too tall for me," said Valentine, who was about a 
foot taller than good Mr. Piatt's secretary. 

'' Ah, but one might be as high as her heart ! Doesn't 
Shakespeare say something of that kind 1 " 

''But I don't think Miss Courcelles reads Shakespeare." 

"He will be a happy man who reads it to her. Good. 
night!" 

" He will be a lucky man who gets her to listen. Good- 
night!" 

Mr. Piatt's secretary went down the darksome rickety 
stairs, humming, between the lips which held his cigar, some 
bars of the opening serenade from U BarUere. Valentine 
watched him for a while as his small shapely figure crossed 
each corridor, feebly lighted by a flickering jet of gas, which 
sometimes streamed raggedly in the gusts of wind. 

" Now, I wonder what on earth that fellow really wanted 
of me," Valentine said to himself as he returned to his room. 
*' Did he come to praise his sister's beauty, or to hint to me 
that Cynthia Courcelles is in love with him 1 There canH be 
anything in what he says about Eochford ; PU not believe it. 
Rochford has never come to that I never saw such an ab- 
surdly conceited little creature. And I shouldn't care if he 
were a fool ; but he isn't, confound him ! only a clever little 
schemer and jack-of-all-trades. It's odd, and very annoying." 

More than once before he slept that night Valentin e thought 
of the line from Suetonius, and of him who threw a pearl away 
richer than all his tribe. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

BIR. TX7XHAM TALKS SOANDAU 

It was an autumn morning, and the sea was a dull silver-gray 
as it beat heavily and slowly on the shore of Dripdeanham. 
Linley Rochford had walked down, for the first time since her 
return from town and the season, to have a look at the strand 
and the water alone. Much of her way had led her over fallen 
leaves and through paths that were made damp by autumnal 
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mists. The aspect of the sea and the sky was alike gray and 
melancholy. 

Linley sat on the old. upturned boat, and leaned her chin 
upon her hand and looked over the sea, delighting in the whole 
scene and saddened by it. She has grown paler than when 
first we knew her ; her complexion is clearer ; ^he outlines of 
her face are more delicately marked. She has no gloves on 
now, and her hand, which supports her chin, is thin, white, 
and fragile. Her study of the sea arouses some thoughts 
peculiarly sad ; for after a few moments she puts her hand to 
her face and covers as well as she can the bitter tears. 

For life had become a weariness to her, and she saw no 
glimmer of hope anywhere. She had now come to understand 
thoroughly the weak and worthless character of Kochford, his 
unconquerable epicureanism and demoralising listlessness. 
She had come to understand to the full that there was nothing 
in his nature which she or any one could rouse to nobleness. 
The reconciliation they had made, the full forgiveness she had 
yielded, came to nothing. Indeed, Kochford only seemed to 
consider the discovery and confession of his fatal weaknesses 
as a reason why he need no longer trouble himself to make 
any eflfort at better things for the sake of maintaining a higher 
name with his wife. He seemed to take it almost as a relief 
that he had no longer any need of trying to keep up the char- 
acter of a hero. It was not that Linley had much to complain 
of in a positive sense. She did not believe that she had any 
rival. She took it for granted, without inquiry or care, that 
she had not been supplanted by anybody in his heart, for the 
good reason that he had no capacity of love there at all. He 
could not love any woman ; what he did love was woman's 
admiration for him. Linley could supply him with this no 
more, and therefore any other woman had a better chance of 
his sympathy. 

She did not judge him harshly. She had grown to make 
great allowance for human frailty, and she often felt a sincere 
pity for him, even while his ways pained and grieved her. 
She was clear about her own duty, and she did it. ' Kochford 
was her husband, and, whatever his weaknesses and faults, 
she saw no excuse for petulant outbursts of complaint on her 
part, or for any cold and sullen demeanour. All that she 
could do for him now was to endeavour to make his home 
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agreeable, and at least not to force him to seek in the society 
of others that soothing rest for which his nature always craved 
This was a hard task enough for a very youug woman, and 
could not be accomplished without many struggles and much 
repression of human impulse and womanly caprice. If some- 
times the hardly-tasked nervous system revolted and found 
relief in a litfle outbreak of sarcasm or levity, perhaps there 
may have been some excuse for Linley. 

Her early training and thinking and struggles had supplied 
some clear common sense and shrewdness to this clever and 
emotional girl. She had not passed two seasons in London 
without knowing to what approaches and to what comments 
a young wife may be liable if once it is seen that she is unap- 
preciated or neglected by her husband. Therefore she soon 
made up her mind that she would play no such part in the 
eyes of the world. Sometimes, in her moods of levity real or 
assumed, she believed she saw Koche Valentine's eyes resting 
on her with an expression of pain or pity, and she thought 
she would have liked, if it could be, that he should not mis- 
understand her or despise her, or contrast her sadly in his own 
mind with that first Mrs. Eochford whom he remembered and 
worshipped. But she asked herself what it mattered even 
though he thought ill of her % What did it matter who 
thought well or 3l % She had no companionship, and now no 
hope of any. Disappointment had come to her in more ways 
than one, and she did not see how the coming years could 
well be any better than the present 

Therefore she upbore herself in society and in the world 
with a brave and even a smiling face ; and therefore, too, she 
stole this autumn morning to the edge of the sea, and cried as 
if her heart were breaking. 

She dried her tears, however, as quickly as she could, and, 
as was her wont, tried to smile at her own weaknesses, and to 
be amused at her need like other women of a good cry. 
Lonely as the Dripdeanham shore generally was, it was not 
always safe to cry there ; for she remembered how one morn- 
ing, a whole long year before, when she was seated in the 
same spot and giving way to the same sad pleasure, she 
suddenly .heard a voice, a little above her on the slope of the 
cliflf, pouring forth, in strong sweet tones, some scrap of a 
Bong to the winds and the waves, and she recognised the voice 
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of Mr. Valentine. She had just time to take refage in a 
httle cayem until he had passed on, which was not very soon 
neither, for he flung himself on tl^e strand and leaned upon 
his hand and looked long and silently over the sea. At last 
he went away, and Linley could come out of her hiding-placa 
Bat she had found her position very embarrassing and ridicu- 
lous, and yet she would not have liked to face Mr. Valentine 
with tears in her eyes ; and therefore she was cautious ever 
after not to give way too long to the self-indulgence of a good 
cry by the sea. 

" Man w the superior animal," she said to herself. " Either 
he doesn't suffer at all as we do— he is above that sort of thing 
— or he is not under the necessity of exposing his feelings by 
contorting his face and reddening his eyes as we are. Either 
way I acknowledge his superiority, and I envy him." 

She had not dried her eyes or risen from her seat too soon ; 
for one of the envied and tearless race of the earth-gods was 
seen coming along the strand towards her. Nobody could be 
sauntering on the strand at that hour but Mr Tuxham, and 
Linley was soon aware that she was about to have an inter- 
view with her old friend. 

*' Good-morning, madam. I am glad to find that your 
fashionable habits in Belgravia don't prevent you venturing 
on a morning walk when you honour our poor village." 

" Thank you, Mr. Tuxham. Is it worth remarking that we 
don't live in Belgravia? " 

" No, madam, it is not worth remarking, and only a woman 
could raise such a point. The effect of my observation is not 
in any way marred by the trivial fact that I have mistaken the 
name of one fashionable quarter for that of another." 

"But, Mr. Tuxham, if the quarter we live in is not fashion- 
able at all ? Would that not affect the argument ?" 

" Well, I don't know that it would. It's a rich quarter, and 
it tries to be fashionable, I have no doubt, Besides, can you tell 
me that any place isn't great and grand and fashionable, and 
everything else, where the illustrious Piatt condescends to live ; 
the renowned philanthropist, the immortal millionaire, the dis- 
tmguished member of Parliament, the man with a secretary 1" 

Mr, Tuxham had never forgiven Mr. Piatt for setting up 
a secretary. To enter the House of Commons was bad enough, 
bat to start a secretary was unpardonable. 

O 
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** An J how, I am not spoiled by my fa&hionable ways for a 
morning walk, as you see, Mr. Tuxham. I hare walked a 
long way, and now I must go home." 

" May I walk a little of the way with you? " 

" Surely, Mr. Tuxham, if you wish." 

** We used to walk a good deal here in old times," he said. 
** I was the first who showed you this view here. That was 
when you could do without gay company, and had not been 
spoilt by London, my dear." 

Now Linley particularly dreaded any allusion to past times 
this morning. She had been baulked of her full measure of 
tears, and even a little word might set them streaming again. 

** You don't seem to approve of people having secretaries, 
Mr. Tuxham?" 

"All depends, my dear. I don't like people who set up all 
at once for greatness, and think a secretary necessary to their 
self-importance. I shouldn't mind ftochford now, because 
with all his faults Bochford's a gentleman." 

" But my husband has no need of a secretary ; or if he has, 
I am his secretary." 

** You ? Not you, no more than I ; nor Valentine so much 
of late, I think. How is that ? The Pylades and Orestes 
" don't seem to get on so well together lately. Why so ? " 

"Keally, I don't know — I haven't seen any change; but 
perhaps I have been a disturbing influence, though I didn't in- 
tend it. My husband's marriage, of course, introduced a new 
element." 

" Just so. Do you know anything of chemistry ? " 

" Not much, Mr. Tuxham." 

" Well, enough for this, I fancy. Now look hera" 

The veteran paused, and held out his broad palm. Linley 
stood and waited for an explanation, feeling meanwhile that 
the cold breeze where they now stood at a sudden bend of 
the shore was rather uncomfortable about the ankles, and 
much wishing that her companion would keep moving. 

** Sometimes you may see a number of ingredients fused 
together in a glass, and all gradually fading into one colour. 
Very well. You take a little morsel of some white substance, 
perhaps, which seems perfectly innocent, and you drop it in. 
What happens? All the substances dissociate and change 
colour and fall asunder, and the whole condition of things is 
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changed Now that is exactly what happens often when you 
find one of a colony of bachelors suddenly introducing the new 
element of a wife." 

** I think I have met with the same kind of illustration in a 
book, Mr. Tuxham — a German book." 

" I never met with it in any book, ma'am, and therefore 
the illustration is perfectly original, so far as I am concerned." 

"Oh, I am certain I hadn't the faintest idea," Linley 
hastened to explain as they walked on again, " of hinting at 
a plagiarism, Mr. Tuxham ; I waa only undertaking to con- 
firm the wisdom of your illustration by the testimony of 
another philosopher." 

** I am much obliged to you, madam, but I don't know that 
I particularly care to be backed up by the authority of a foggy 
German. And pray, as we have been talking of early rising 
and of secretaries, how is the lady who does not rise early any 
longer ? How is the sister of the great man's great secretary % 
How is Miss — I forget her name \ " 

" I suppose you mean Sinda, Mr. Tuxham ? *' 

"People don't call her familiarly by that name now, do 
they V* 

" Well, they may call her Miss Marzell if they don't like to 
be too familiar." 

" Why Miss Marzell % " 

"I suppose because that is her name, Mr. Tuxham. ** 

"Very smart rejoinder indeed I Almost clever enough to 
have been spoken by ' Miss ' in Swift's * Polite Conversation.' 
Well, where is Miss Marzell now % " 

"Asleep, I should suppose, Mr. Tuxham. Our house is 
only afllicted with one early riser, you know. I don't insist 
on my guests conforming to my ways." 

** I wish you did," Tuxham exclaimed, stopping short once 
again, and looking at her with the peculiar flash that came 
from under his heavy eyebrows when he was angry. " I wish 
you would make your guests, as you call them, conform to 
your ways. I wish you would do something more — I wish 
you woidd turn that girl out of the house neck-and-crop 1 " 

" For shame, Mr. Tuxham, to speak of the poor girl in such 
a way ! " 

"Poor girll — ^poor humbug! Pray, madam, is she the 
mistress of the house, or are yout" 
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'' If jou heard me scolding the maids^ Mr. Toxham, 7011 
wonld not need to ask." 

•* I don't believe you ever scold the maids or anybody else. 
Pray, have you any control over anything 1 " 

'' You must admit that I have some control over my temper, 
Mr. Tuxham, when I take all this with goodhumour.'' 

'' But you know that I speak because I care about you. 
Come, you know that, don't you 1 " 

'< I have always thought you a kind friend." 

" More than that— ever so much more ! I always think of 
you as if you were a daughter or something of the kind. Yoa 
are the only woman about whom I ever cared three straws, 
and you know how I always liked you from the first. My 
dear, I warned you against this girl and her brood long ago. 
Get rid of her, I tell you now." 

" But what has she done % *' 

'' See the airs she gives hersel£ See her come to church of 
a Sunday, dressed, I suppose, in your silks — flaunting in the 
sight of people who can remember her half naked two or three 
years ago." 

" Well, but all this is only harmless and girlish vanity. I 
am to blame for much of it — I helped to spoil her^ Mr. 
Tuxham."^ 

'' You did ; and more than that, you took the little viper and 
warmed her in your bosom : see tf she doesn't sting you I ^ 

" Mr. Tuxham," said Linley, changing colour, " these are 
terrible words ! How can you speak so 1 You quite wrong 
the girL I see her faults and her poor little vanities, but you 
quite exaggerate them. Bemember that I took her up and 
helped to spoil her, if she is spoiled. How could I turn her 
adrift on the world now 1 " 

" When is she to begin to earn her bread, and how 1 " 

*' Her brother is going to take her to live with him very 
soon — he is clever, and likely to get on ; and until then it 
would be cruel in me to act harshly to her, even if I had cause 
^ven if I had cause." 

"Gould you get rid of her if you liked, madam 1" Mr. 
Tuxham asked bluntly. 

** But I don't want to get rid of her. You quite mistake 
things. Please, Mr. Tuxham, do let us drop this poor girl ! 
You know we never agreed on the subject from the first" 
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^'I rather thought I understood all about women/' said 
Tuxham meditatively, " but this puzzles me fairly." 

"But, my dear Mr. Tuxham, you can't know anything 
about women, if you are puzzled by this. Are we all supposed 
to be so bad that you are amazed if one woman is not cruel 
and capricious)" 

"I don't call sheer self-defence cruelty and caprice. If you 
were a daughter of mine, I would put her out of the house 
myself, or take you." 

"Mr. Tuxham," Linley said now, stopping short and laying 
her hand upon his arm, "you must allow me to ask of you 
not to speak of this any more. I can't talk of such things and 
^o into explanations, but you must believe my word when I 
tell you that you are entirely wrong — almost cruelly wrong, 
except that I know you don't mean it — ^to all of us in this. 
Indeed, indeed, you are quite wrong \ you do a terrible injus- 
tice to my husband and to me. Dear old friend of his and 
mine, I do pray you to believe ihoi. I am not quite happy— 
who is ? — ^but I have no complaint of that kind. If we are to 
be friends, I beg and pray that this may never be mentioned 
again." 

" You are infatuated," said Tuxham, " and you never ought 
to have come here. There, I suppose you hate me now. I 
can't help it. I don't care. If you can tolerate some people 
— ^that sort of people — I think I had rather you hated me." 

" What a welcome, Mr. Tuxham, the first time that I have 
seen you for months ! and you who are a woman's man ! " 

"I don't like the way things are going," said Tuxham; 
** and look here — I don't believe now that Valentine likes it 
a bit more. Of course he hasn't spoken to me." 

"No, I should think not," Linley interposed warmly. 
" Mr. Valentine is my husband's oldest and closest friend." 

"Let me tell you, however," Tuxham gravely observed, 
** that Valentine's a very honest fellow, for all his crotchets 
and his self-conceit — a very honest fellow and a fine fellow. 
I have found out /Ao^." 

"I know it," said Linley quietly. " I have known it this 
long time. Well, Mr. Tuxham, I must leave you now." 

" You are not angry with me, my dear?" 

" Not now ; and I know you won't give me reason to be 
angry again." 
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" Hum — ^ha ! " grumbled Tazham. " Gteod-moming, Mrs. 
Eochford." 

"You will come and see us — Louis and me — at home % " . 

"Well, no— I think not." 

" Oh, fie, Mr. Tuxham ! Have you and I then been having a 
clandestine meeting % " 

"Well, I don't mind calling, if you don't mind my telling 
Eochford that I come to see you in particular, and that I 
don't so much care about seeing him." 

" Come on any conditions. Tell him that if you like. He 
won't like you any the less, or be at all jealous." 

"I suppose not," said Tuxham grimly, as Linley, with 
friendly smile and nod, walked quickly towards the road that 
led to her home. Tuxham pulled off his hat, according to a 
familiar way of his when he was at all perplexed. 

" It can't be true," he said to himself quite aloud, as was 
his common fashion. "It must be all nonsense, caused by 
that silly jade giving herself airs. I believe anything she says. 
I'm a fool to make her angry. She's about the only creature 
in the world I care for now — and I know she's unhappy. 
Well, I can't help it." 

So he turned and went his way. 

Linley, for her part, went her way with her eyes bent upon 
the ground, and feeling very much discomposed by Mr. Tux- 
ham's remarks. So this, then, was what people were saying ! 
People must have been saying it very loudly and commonly 
when it reached Mr. Tuxham's ears. Linley felt both humbled 
and angry. No thought of the kind had ever crossed her 
mind before, and she felt satisfied that there was not even in 
thought any foundation for such an idea. She had of course 
often noticed Sinda's extravagant devotion to her husband, 
and had been amused to see how in the end Eochford came 
to like the flattery of it; and perhaps there were even 
moments when she was a little piqued to see that Sinda*s 
presence had become in a manner necessary to his comfort. 
But she was convinced that there was no thought of anything 
more than this, and she had never supposed that the meanest 
of outside gossipers could suspect anything evil Linley was 
not a jealous woman ; and it never would have occurred to 
her to be jealous of the girl whom she had taken, as Mr. Tux- 
ham said, half naked, and clothed and fed and taught, who 
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had grown up under her own eyes, and whom she still could 
only regard as a child. Had Linley thought much of the 
matter at all, she would probably have thought the influence 
of Sinda's brother over Rochford much more remarkable, and 
perhaps more dangerous; for, agreeable as the hyperbolical 
devotion of Miss Sinda appeared to be to " my master," the 
society and the amusing powers of Albert Marzell seemed still 
more essential to him. 

But this was what people said. The thought of it made 
Linley grow red and tremble with anger and shame. 

What could she do 1 Bid Sinda's brother to take his sister 
away, and thus tacitly involve the child, whom she had herself 
educated, in a suspicion of the basest ingratitude, if nothing 
else? Surely all sense of justice and of womanly feeling must 
revolt against such a thought And besides, Linley had to 
confess to herself that if she were capable of wishing for such a 
thing, she had not the power of accomplishing her wish. Mr. 
Eochford would no more sacrifice any whim or comfort of his 
own to the talk of his neighbours than he would live upon 
I)otatoeB and soupe maigre because Mr. Tuxham inveighed 
against epicurism. There was nothing to be done but to wait. 
Young Marzell would soon in any case take his sister to live 
with him, and meanwhile the best course to follow was one 
which would frankly discourage and flout all base suspicions. 
It was for the present one other little discomfort and pain 
imposed upon a life which must have much to bear. One 
added pang could make but little difference. 

Linley's way home led her through some rows of streets, 
hardly, perhaps, deserving the name — ^rows of small and 
miserable houses, in which successive families had stagnated 
for generations before such modem notions as the importance 
of air and water had come up. These were all now marked 
for destruction; many had already been brought tumbling 
down, and were lying in unsightly ruins. For Mr. Piatt had 
at last succeeded in having his way about the improvements 
of Dripdeanham, and he was pulling down here, there, and 
everywhere, with the intention of building rows of modest 
cottages furnished with "tank, porch, oven," and all other 
requisites of Arcadian comfort ; for which beneficent purpose 
he was thus far receiving about the same sort of gratitude 
which might be expected from a colony of heavy-headed black- 
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beetles on whose behalf one had proposed to have the damp 
back-kitchen paved with encaustic tUes. The inhabitants of 
Dripdeanham were a slow race, of restive mind, who had a 
general faith in the warming properties of dirt. Even those 
whose new abodes, spick and span with cleanliness and bright- 
ness, were finished and in occupation, did not take kindly to 
them, but seemed to feel aggrieved and uncomfortable. 
Linley had had ample opportunity even already of finding 
this out. She was often reminded of childish days, when she 
kept a white rat as a pet in an old box, and, having saved up 
some money with much self-denial, bought him a new, roomy, 
and very comfortable cage, and found that it required positive 
coercion to make him enter it, unceasing watchfulness to keep 
him there, and many days to reconcile him to his change for 
the better. 

" Don't you like to have all this water laid on ready to your 
hand % " Linley had asked of one discontented matron. 

" Dunno," was the genial answer ; " I think we were cold 
enough without that." 

This morning as Linley passed along, and amid her own 
vexation found time to think of Mr. Piatt's eflforts, and of the 
difficulty one finds in doing good, there suddenly came on a 
chilly shower, which, falling thickly, forced her to seek shelter 
in one of the old and doomed cottages. A hard-featured, not 
unkind-looking woman of sixty, whose face Linley remembered, 
civilly offered her a rickety chair. The room was very dark, 
and at first Linley could only see that there was a bed in it. 
She talked a little with the woman on the weather and so 
forth, for she did not feel enough in spirits to venture on any 
argument about Mr. Piatt and his improvements. Presently, 
as her eyes grew a little better accustomed to the darkness, 
she thought she could see the outline of a figure under the 
bed-clothes. 

" Is there somebody there in the bed ? " she asked in a low 
tone. ** Is any one sick ? " 

"No one sick, ma'am," the woman answered; ^*it's my 
husband — he's dead." 

Linley started involuntarily. It was a shock to know that 
she had been talking idle talk thus near to the dead. She 
rose and approached the bed. 

The woman turned down the coverlet from the face^ It 
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was a rugged face, grizzled and weather-beaten, not sublimed 
into spiritual impressiveness even in deatL 

" He died yesterday," the widow explained, in a dry matter- 
of-fact tone. 

Linley was less surprised now than she would have been 
two years before to find the loss of a life-companion taken 
with this rigorous composure. There are places and conditions 
of life which grind all the conpanionable qualities out of the 
poor, and make them mere self-regarding creatures, with no 
time or temper for consideration for another ; .so that when 
a husband dies it is but as if of two people floating on a spar 
at sea one were taken by a wave and the other left. 

" He was very good to me alius,*' said the widow, as she 
arranged the covering. " Never rose his hand agin me — never 
but twice; and once it was along of Mary Salmon down 
yonder." 

She nodded and jerked at some direction, which was of 
course unknown to Linley, and she kept on talking in her 
hard dry way, feeling evidently a relief in talking. 

"We quarrelled about her. He and she got too thick, I 
fancied. So they were, too." 

" This was before you were married 1 " Linley said, assum- 
ing that she ought to ask something about the far-off lovers' 
quarrel, which was pressing so sadly now on memory. 

" Eh, ma'am ? no, sure. You don't think a man like him 
would lift his hand to a woman he had no right to % £h, 
no ; we were married many a year. I got a bit jealous like, 
and I scolded him, and he up with his hand — that was all." 

The reminiscence, such as it was, seemed to bring a certain 
softening influence with it 

" It's a bad thing to be jealous," saiii Linley vaguely, 

"It's a bad thing, sure enough. But I couldn't help it; 
I had no hold over myself. I said he was too thick with her 
—and he was too thick with her, and he didn't deny it. But 
I had no call to worrit him, for every man takes his fancy to 
some other woman now and agin ; and. Lord, he was better 
than most or all I know. Eh, a man can't help being a man, 
I suppose, and a woman can't help being a woman. He 
couldn't help that, and I couldn't help being jealous ; and I 
fancied 'twas all along 0' my having no children. Well, well, 
it's all the same now 1 " . 
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There was something almost insupportable to Linley in the 
cold, unconscious, material cynicism of this poor woman's 
views of life in the presence of death. " Is tins, then, what 
life and love and marriage come to even here?" she asked 
herself — " this mournful agreement that man must be incon- 
stant and woman must be jealous 1 Is this, then, the philo- 
sophy of poverty as well % God, keep me from ever believing 
that I May I never think of life in that way, but rather die 
believing still in some possibility of love and faithfulness, 
even though / don't find either." 

Her eyes began to fill with tears so quickly that she hastened 
to put down her veil. She spoke some kindly words to the 
widow, promised to come next day and see her, made liberal 
and sincere oJQfers of assistance, and hurried away with a burst- 
ing heart 



CHAPTER XIX. 

**MY master" and his SLAVE. 

LiNLET could never conceal from herself, while at Dripdean- 
ham, the fact that one or two of the older servants and various 
other persons regarded her in the light of an interloper, who 
had no business to occupy the place of the first Mrs. Eochford. 
Had the dead lady been Rochford's wife and not his mother, 
the coming of the new young wife could hardly have been 
received with less cordiality. In many homes where she tried 
to do some good for poor Dripdeanham folks she was frequently 
saluted with melancholy panegyrics of the first Mrs. Eochford, 
which charity itself could not interpret otherwise than as dis- 
paragement of the second. Yet the first Mrs. Rochford never 
seemed to have done anything to redeem the place from its 
animal slowness, its stagnation, its repugnance to all improve- 
ment. Mr. Rochford himself disliked any benevolent inter- 
ference with the habits of the poor, or of anybody else, and 
did his best to discourage Linley in the days when he yet 
showed interest enough in her movements to endeavour to 
control them. 

" My dear child,'* he said to her once, " I do wish you would 
let these people alone. Go and talk to them, and be pleasant 
with them, and they'll all like you ; but give up your ideas 
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about improving their condition. They are much happier as 
they ara They like to be let alone, and I sympathise with 
them. My mother used to tell of a girl she took in as some 
sort of under-housemaid or something, out of charity, and 
whom she insisted on clothing warmly, and the girl was found 
one day endeavouring to poison herself with some stuff for 
rats; and when reproached with her wicked conduct, she 
explained that she didn't like to disobey Mrs. Eochford, but 
that on the whole she thought she would rather be dead than 
wear a flannel petticoat. The story is perfectly true, I assure 
you, and strictly symbolical of Dripdeanham. So my mother 
profited by the hint, and left people to their own ways, and 
they all loved her." 

**Then, Louis, would you have people never put out a hand 
to make the world any better 1 " 

" The world is old enough to take care of itself, Linley, and 
I don't know that making it any better would make it any 
the happier. I have reached the philosophic age, dear, and 
my doctrine is very simple. It is only — let people alone." 

Linley had read of Goethe's mother, how sweet and ever- 
young, and among her own how sympathetic she was, but 
how she had little power to make the good grow where it did 
not already flourish. Linley made up her mind that the late 
Mrs. Eochford must have been like Goethe's mother, and she 
sometimes sighed for the same sweet and unchanging serenity. 

" I must think of the martyr girl and the petticoat," she 
said, "and repress my zeal for improvement." 

But this was in earlier days, and before Mr. Piatt had be- 
come something like a power in Parliament and in the county. 
Linley now might have had a strong influence at her back if 
she had desired still to go in for practical philanthropy. For 
sturdy Mr. Piatt was crashing his way over local prejudices 
and antique fashions, as a rhinoceros might shoulder his path 
through garden hedges and beds of weeds. The day seemed 
to be positively approaching when Dripdeanham would come 
to be shown off as a model village. But much as Linley liked 
and even admired good Mr. Piatt, she often wondered where 
he was to get the model villagers for his model village. She 
became daily more and more disheartened about things in 
general; it seemed to matter so little whether one said or did 
the right thing or the wrong. 
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Bochford immensely disliked Mr. Piatt's rage for improre- 
ment, and at the same time was vexed to see that day after 
day the unconscious Piatt became more and more the great 
man of Dripdeanham. Even the troglodyte inhabitants who 
most grumbled against his improvements had to talk about 
him. Three years ago the name of Dripdeanham suggested 
Eochford's name ; now it began to seem too likely that very 
soon when people talked of Dripdeanham they would only 
think of Piatt Already "Piatt of Dripdeanham" had long 
been a familiar phrase. 

There was a dinner-party at Eochford's a few evenings after 
Linley's conversation with Mr. Tuxham. The guests included 
two members of Parliament, one with a wife, who were 
staying at Piatt's, Mr. and Mrs. Piatt, and some other old 
acquaintances of ours. While Piatt was staying at Factory 
Hall, as he called his large newly-built Dripdeanham house, 
he was never without two or three members of Parliament as 
guests. These latter were usually gentlemen who had some 
special purpose in. life, which some called mission, and others 
"fad." The Hon. Mr. Dudley Stryver, M.P., and his wife 
were much interested in Piatt's reorganisation of the village 
of Dripdeanham, which Piatt, with utter generosity, insisted 
on describing as the joint scheme of Mr. Kochford and himself, 
despite the immense difficulty with which Rochford's indis- 
pensable consent to the work had been tardily extorted. Eoch- 
ford disclaimed earnestly all such merit, and so obtained, not 
desiring it, only the greater praise. 

The Hon. Dudley Stryver was the eldest son of Lord 
Walters, an honest Tory squire of good family, who had been 
made a peer, during one of the Conservative administrations, 
as a reward for having represented his county in Parliament 
for forty-five years, having been chairman of quarter sessions 
for nearly as long a spell, and having been the most steady 
and silent voter with his party during his couple of genera- 
tions of political service in the House of Commons. The 
Hon. Dudley Stryver, born of such a parent, naturally enough 
went in for Positivism, Radicalism, and Views of Life, and pro- 
fessed, even a Platonic attachment for Eepublicanism. He did 
not, as may be supposed, represent the county whose political 
enlightenment had so long been symbolised by the wisdom 
of his father. He sat for a northern constituency of moro 
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adyaneed views. He was a sincerely good creature, who felt 
an honest interest in the poor and their ways. He always 
did his very best to put himself on an equality with working 
men and their wives ; but being dreadfully deficient in con- 
versational powers, and very shy and awkward, he only suc- 
ceeded in embarrassing himself and them, and making each 
long to be rid of the other. The Hon. Dudley Stryver had, 
however, lately married the daughter of a wealthy manufac- 
turer, a lady of some personal attractions, considerable talents, 
and commanding opinions, and she did all the talking for 
him. 

Two other guests were Mrs. and Miss — still Miss — Courcelles. 
These ladies made their appearance in certain successive places 
with the regularity of heavenly bodies. Valentine had long 
since spoken of their gradual passing from London season into 
country recess as a transit of the doubhi Venus. They always 
came at a certain time to visit the friend near Dripdeanham, 
with whom they were staying when they first rose upon our 
horizon ; and of course they came to pass a day or two with 
Linley. The latter had no objection to their coming. She 
knew that Cynthia had ceased, for the time at least, to inte* 
rest Rochford, and she rather liked her as an honest dull beauty, 
whom it was a delight to look at. Mrs. Courcelles had not 
yet found Linley out, but had still good hope of being some 
time able to learn all about her hostess, and tell the news to 
several persons. 

Mr. Rochford took the Hon. Mrs. Stryver to dinner. Mrs. 
Stryver was a handsome woman, with short, dark, curly hair 
like a boy^a Sometimes she wore a cloth jacket and a linen 
collar, with a little black necktie; and then, if you only saw 
her head and shoulders over a table, you might easily imagine 
that you were looking at a pretty and precocious boy. Just 
now, however, her low dress and her full figure rendered any 
such delusion impossible. 

Mr. Piatt escorted Mrs. Courcelles, who now acknowledged 
and respected him profoundly, on the modem diplomatic 
principle of recognising established facts. Mrs. Piatt was 
confided to the charge of the third member of Parliament 
present, who paid her immense attention because he felt his 
seat in the House at present very insecui*e, and had some hope 
of coming forward as a colleague with Piatt at the next 
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election for the borough Piatt represented, having the popu- 
larity and the expenses divided. For the same reason he was 
very friendly and attentive to Mr. Piatt's secretary, and gene- 
rally addressed him as " Marzell, my dear fellow." 

Linley^ as was fitting, took possession of the Hon. Dudley 
Stryver. 

There remain only two pairs of guests. Albert Marzell, 
with moustache carefully waxed, and with a gold watch-chain 
massive enough for a provincial mayor, gave his arm to 
Cynthia Courcelles, and carefully, avoided looking in a mirror 
as they passed, lest he should see that he was not as tall 
as his stately companion. Mrs. Courcelles was a good deal 
disappointed that her daughter had not fallen to the lot of 
Mr. Langton, the member of Parliament just mentioned, who, 
though not very young, was unmarried, and was a rising man 
in railway and finance. But she was pleased that at all events 
Cynthia had escaped Valentine, about whose possible designs 
upon her daughter's hand she still felt uncertain. Marzell 
she considered quite safe. It would not matter even if 
Cynthia chose to flirt with that young man, who was only Mr. 
Piatt's secretary. 

For Valentine had been entrusted with the charge of the 
youngest woman in the room. She was a dark-skinned, 
brown-haired creature, with deep dark-brown eyes, of which 
the very whites had a sort of mellow tint in them, and looked, 
according to an odd expression used somewhere by. the 
authoress of the once famous WUd Irish Girl, as if the orbs 
in question had been put into their places with " dirty fingers." 
The phrase is expressive in describing eyes which seem to 
have something of the tropics in them, and if it be not parti- 
cularly graceful in itself, the reader is besought to remember 
that the late Lady Morgan is alone responsible for it. Miss 
Marzell was full of talk and animal spirits and pertness and 
saucy afiectations. She had sucked in self-conceit from the very 
charity and kindness which had fed and clothed her, feeling 
complacently satisfied that her own graces and merits could 
alone have secured such exceptional treatment for her. All 
Linley's efforts to induce her to learn the beauty of truth had 
never accomplished anything better than to induce the girl 
to employ a new kind of deceit, and under Linley's eyes pre- 
tend to be truthful. 
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"Delightful place you have down here, Tm sure," said the 
Hon. Dudley Stryver to his hostess. 

** Dudley, my dear," the Honl Mrs. Stryver said, addressing 
him in her clear quick voice from the other end of the table, 
^'you really must not talk any commonplaces to Mrs. Roch- 
fori You won't allow him, Mrs. Rochford, I hope? We 
must set ourselves resolutely — we women, I mean — against 
this habit of talking commonplaces to us, as if we were 
children." 

" But it isn't always so easy to begin a conversation, don't 
you know 1 " said Mr. Stryver, looking for help to Linley. 

" With commonplace women, perhaps. But there are no 
commonplace women here," said his wife. 

"No, we don't profess to be commonplace here," said 
Linley gravely. * * Miss Courcelles is profound in mathematics. " 

" Her uncle, the bishop, particularly wished her to learn," 
Mrs. Courcelles hastened to explain. "He loved mathematics, 
and Cynthia was always his favourite, and she studied to 
pleacse him. But Mrs. Eochford knows Latin." 

"I studied it to please my aunt,'^ Linley pleaded; and Mrs. 
Courcelles was puzzled now as ever, to know whether she was . 
in jest or earnest 

" There never was a time," said Mr. Piatt solemnly, " when 
we needed more the assistance of the ladies. I never feel, for 
myself, that we are safe when we have not the guidance, or at 
least the cooperation, x)f the ladies." Mr. Piatt never got over 
the impression that there was something rude, if not actually 
indelicate, in speaking of " women." 

"But are we not, perhaps, going a little too far?" Mrs. 
Courcelles asked. "In my younger days, I don't think — 
haven't we a sphere, in fact, of our own ? " 

" I think a hemisphere ought to be enough," said Linley. 
''Don't you, Mr. Stryver % " 

" Oh, I am a disciple of absolute equality," Mr. Stryver began ; 
and warming to his subject, he preached a gentle little essay 
to prove that men and women ought to be entirely free and 
with an equal freedom. 

" You do not believe in women rushing into politics \ " 
said Marzell in a low soft tone to Cynthia Courcelles, with an 
emphasis on the word ym which spoke volumes of chivalry 
and devotion. 
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**I1 Oh uo/* the beautiful Cjoithia replied, fixing her bright 
eyes on him for a moment, and pausing with red lips sweetly 
parted, as if she were about to say something, and then 
suddenly, as it were, checking herself, and letting the smile 
fall off and her eyes droop. 

** No ; your native grace would save you from such a thought," 
the secretary said in a low tone stilL 

She looked up a^ain and smiled and drooped her eyelids 
once more, but this time there was really a faint colour 
tremulous on her cheek. While listening to Mr. Stryyer, 
Linley glanced across the table, and wondered at the unusual 
display of emotion. 

"You ought to be with us, Mrs. Rochford," said Mrs. Stryver. 
" You have talent and spirit No woman of spirit ought to 
submit to tyranny, if it were only for the sake of the tyrant 
himself. Don't you know that it is far worse in the end to he 
a tyrant than to be a slave 1 " 

"Then how could we better punish our tyrants than hy 
leaving them tyrants still," asked Linley, " and letting them 
bear the consequences]" 

" My ! Mrs. Rochford, I know you ain't so uncharitable as 
that," said good Mrs. Piatt, smiling. " But I don't hold with 
ladies going on platforms much myself. What do you think 
of woman's rights, Mr. Valentine % " 

"The argument seems to me irresistible on both sides," 
said Valentine. 

"If I were a man, I should be a tyrant," Miss Marzell said 
in a clear undertone. " I should love to be a tyrant" 

" But as you can't be a tyrant in that way ? " Valentine 
asked. 

" Then I only want to be a slave. Women ought to be 
slaves. I should love to be a Circassian slave." 

" Whose slave, Sinda % " Rochford asked, overhearing her 
words by chance, and smiling. 

" Your slave, Mr. Rochford, unless you want to fling me to 
somebody else." 

Mrs. Courcelles put up her eye-glass and stared. It was a 
long time before she could endure the notion of sitting at tahle 
with the little beggar-girl, as she called Sinda. Perhaps she 
never would have been reconciled to it lut that persons like 
the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Stryver, and other philanthropic and 
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▼iewy members of the aristocracj, had gone into ecstasies over 
the spirit and the generosity of Mrs. Bochford in treating her 
poor prot^g^ absolutely as an equal But this last utterance 
almost took away MrsL Courcelles' breath. 

"No woman," Mrs. Stryver protested severely, "ought to 
acknowledge her slavery." 

Sinda smiled, and shrugged her saucy shoulders. 

Linley could not help looking vexed at this little display. 
Valentine, who had been listless before, seemed as if Sinda's 
words had suddenly inspired him with animation and ad- 
miration ; for he deliberately turned half round to her, and 
absolutely absorbed her in conversation. 

" I protest ! ** Mrs. Courcelles thought to herself; " that bold 
little thing has made a conquest of Mr. Valentine i I do declare 
it is so ! " 

/ When the ladies were leaving the room, Albert Marzell 
opened the door and caught a parting glance from under 
Cynthia's drooping lids. Ajb Miss Sinda was passing out, she 
saw that Mr. Rochford*s handkerchief had fallen on the carpet 
She ran back, with the prettiest air of childlike eagerness, and 
picked it up and gave it to him with a look of submissive and 
faithful duty, which might have suited a new and tremulous 
odalisque anxious to propitiate a master. Rochford smiled and 
thanked her. None of the ladies but Linley saw the graceful 
act of homage. Then the last trailing silk disappeared, and 
the gentlemen were left alone and drew their chairs together. 

** When is your affair coming on, my dear Marzell ? " 
Langton asked as he trifled with a grape, and helped himself 
to ckret. 

"My chief has given notice," Marzell said, "for an early day 
next session. The claret, Langton. Thanks.'' 

" Do the government give a night 1 " 

" Oh no. Of course they mean to fight it all through." 

" But we'll beat them down, sir ! " said Mr. Piatt. " We'll 
beat them down, please Heaven. The justice of the case is 
clear ; and the incapacity of the advocate will be forgotten in 
tiie merits of his cause." 

" Well, I'm with you," said Langton, " for one. You'll go 
with us, Eochford 1 Oh, I forgot, you're not in the House." 

'* More is the pity," said Piatt. " If he were, our friend 
MarzelFs case would have an advocate of erudition and of 
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eloquence. I wish we had you with us, Mr. Eochf ord. Have 
a try, sir, with me in my place next time." 

" Oh, as to that, Piatt," said Mr. Langton, who did not care 
for this view of things at all,. "I don't fancy the Tories wiU let 
you in without a stiff struggle next time. Eochford could 
easily find a better place." 

" I fear I have grown too lazy," Eochford said. " It must 
be weary work unless one has ambition— or a mission, like 
Piatt." 

"It would serve my cause beyond measure," Marzell ob- 
served calmly, " if Mr. Eochford were in the House. There- 
fore, of course, / can't press him." 

" You are with us, Stryver % " said Langton. 

" Well now, I don't know, excuse me," said Mr. Stryver, 
plucking feebly at his thin moustache ; " I am not so certain, 
don't you know? Of course, Mr. Marzell — my friend Mr. 
Marzell, if he will allow me so to call him — I had the plea- 
sure of his cooperation often lately — of course our friend 
must have all our good wishes. But the claim, don't you 
know, I'm not quite clear about — the responsibility of the 
government, don't you know 1 Of course I mean to read all 
the papers, and give the thing my best consideration." 

**May I ask what claim is this]" Valentine asked. The 
conversation had been completely bewildering to him, 

" Haven't you heard ?" Mr. Piatt asked. " I thought per- 
haps you were one of those our friend Marzell first consulted." 

" A claim of mine," Mr. Marzell explained modestly, " on 
the English Government, as representing the old East India 
Company, on behalf of my great-great-grandfather, the Eajah 
of Taratnputty, who parted with his rights and his revenues 
in consideration of a certain sum of money and an hereditary, 
annuity." 

"Which has never been paid beyond the second generation," 
interposed Piatt. ** And why, Mr. Valentine, do you 
think? Why, sir, should you say that a Christian govern- 
ment had refused to pay its just debts ? Because the grand- 
father of our esteemed young friend, sir, turned Christian, and 
married a Christian lady, and left the East to live in a Chris- 
tian country 1 Would you believe it, sir, the Company raised 
the point that the money had been paid on condition of the 
Eajah's descendants remaining on the spot to influence the 
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native population, and that this couldn't be when they turned 
Christians and left the place % What do you think of that, 
Valentine, for a Christian government % " 

"In Christendom," said Valentine gravely, quoting from 
Emerson, ''where is the Christian!" which remark served as 
\i ell as any other, and covered his utter amazement 

"Just so, Valentine; you're quite right; it's too true. 
And think of our young friend's Christian grandfather and 
father living in poverty, sir — descending, shall I say, to almost 
menial occupations?" 

"Almost menial," Marzell interposed, with eyes fixed on the 
table, and a tone of graceful melancholy. 

" Almost menial occupations, sir, for a living, and rather 
than renounce the true religion." 

" That is strange," said Valentine meditatively. 

Mr. Marzell looked up suddenly, and settled in his mind 
that he had an enemy in Valentine. The latter cracked a 
nut, and still remained in the attitude of one who awaits 
further information. 

"Well, that's about all," said Piatt. "Some of us have 
resolved to see this poor young chap — I mean our esteemed 
young friend Marzell — righted." 

** And the alBfair is coming on in the House of Commons % " 

" It is. We'll force them to a fight, sir, and we'll beat them 
too." 

"You have all the proofs, of course % " 

" Well, there really ain't any proofs needed." 

" Oh ! " This was said in the gentlest, gravest tone. 

"You see," Mr. Langton explained, "it's really only a 
question of the fair construction of a treaty the terms and 
facts of which are not disputed." 

" Yes, there is the matter about which I don't quite see my 
way, don't you know ? " Mr. Stry ver said. " Of course I mean 
to give it my best consideration, and with every good wish. 
But that's one point." 

"Of course," Valentine said, "I needn't ask as to the ques- 
tion of pedigree, identity, and all that. That would be the 
first consideration." 

" Naturally it would. That must be the first thing, don't 
you know % "Mr. Stryver assented, with a certain eagerness, 
and evidently encouraged by Valentine's half-suggested scepti- 
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cisnu '* I assume that our friends are quite clear about that, 
and able to satisfy us.. That, of course, would not be the 
difficulty." 

" Oh dear, no," said Langton, with cheery confidence, not 
knowing anything about the matter, but anxious to become 
a parliamentary colleague of Mr. Piatt 

<< I presume, gentlemen,'' Mr. Piatt said, *' that a man is 
the son of his own father % " 

" So far, Piatt," said Valentine, *• you may take it that the 
court is with you." 

" I think,** interposed Mr. Marzell, still with modest eyes 
fixed on the table, '' gentlemen here will do me the justice to 
assume that I am not about to commit one of my best friends 
and benefactors to a claim so serious as this, without putting 
him in possession of facts which are essential to the bare 
statement of his case." 

*5 Certainly, certainly," murmured sereral yoices. 

" Then you actually are in possession of those preliminary 
evidences, Piatt 1" pursued the irrepressible Valentine. 
" That's all right so far. You really have them % " 

**I shall have them, of course, when the proper time 
comes." 

" When the proper time comes — yes. But not until then, 
I suppose?" 

" Shall we go upstairs % " said Rochford, as no one hastened 
to offer any remark upon this subject, and a sort of awkward 
blank followed. 

So they went upstairs, and found Linley being severely 
admonished by Mrs. Stryver upon the duties she owed to her 
sex, Mrs. Courcelles lavishly patronising Mrs. Piatt, Cynthia 
Courcelles vacantly turning over some music, and Sinda 
Marzell, who chafed at a moment's intercourse with women 
when once they had seen her clothes and she had seen theirs, 
reclining listlessly in one of the seats of an ottoman, and 
apparently contemplating her pretty sHppers. Sinda had 
very pretty feet and ankles, and liked to look at them herself 
when there was no one else to whom they might be gracefully 
shown off. She had lately taken up the pretty idea of being an 
Oriental, and pleased herself by thinking that her ways were 
not those of dull and formal Western women. She had 
always fed her self-conceit upon the legend that she sprang 
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from princes. She had taught herself to believe it, and It 
was convenient in many ways. It relieved her from any 
necessity for feeling grateful to anybody, or any sense of 
remorse for not feeling grateful. The daughter of princes is 
not expected to do anything more than accept and endure the 
kindnesses of ordinary mortals. So far as this high-born 
damsel could like any woman, she liked Linley, and always 
made a point of seeming almost as devoted to her as to Roch- 
ford. Miss Sinda had, indeed, already a vague idea that 
devoted attitudes and manners became her, and that there 
was something peculiarly fascinating in the contrast between 
her saucy manners to every one else and her prostration before 
her two benefactors. 

Her ways had done one good or bad thing for her. They 
had succeeded in amusing and interesting Eochford. He was 
pleased with the supple and spaniel-like devotion of this odd 
and pretty girl, and he did not even object to it before com- 
pany. When the gentlemen now entered the room, Sinda'a 
eyes lighted, and she sprang from her place on the three-seated 
ottoman, tripped swiftly up to Rochford, took his hand, and 
led or drew him to the seat she had quitted. There was 
something so open and fearless in all this, that it* really looked 
only like the frank devotion of an over-grown child. It was 
just the sort of thing that Eochford's pet daughter might have 
done, if he had had one. Linley could not help wishing now 
that Sinda had not acquired such ways, or that Eochford had 
not encouraged them ; and she felt a blended pity and scorn 
for the weak vanity which found pleasure in such demonstra- 
tions. But even at this moment, with her eyes fixed on the 
pair, and her face composed to its very best semblance of 
interest in what Mrs. Stryver was saying, she felt again a 
throb of indignation at the evil suspicions which could misin- 
terpret and cruelly pervert such harmless nonsense. 

Kochford apparently was about to humour Miss Sinda by 
sitting beside her. But suddenly up came Mr. Valentine, and 
took the third place on the ottoman, and said — 

" Now, Louis, my good fellow, I can't let you have Miss 
Marzell all to yourself. I have not seen her for a long time 
until to-night, and I want her to talk to me a, great deal. 
When I knew her best she was a child — that was, let us say, 
yesterday — ^and now I find her turned into a woman. It's a 
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chapter out of Ovid's Metamarphoses, you see, and I want to 
enjoy it." 

Rochford smiled good-humouredly, very glad that Valentine 
too liked his present favourite ; and he joined the little group 
now made up of his wife and Mrs. Stryver, Mrs. Courcelles 
and Mr. Stryver. Mr. Langton kept Mrs. Piatt in conversa- 
tion. Mr. Piatt smiled on the company generally. The 
moment Albert Marzell entered the room, he made straight 
for Miss Cjmthia, who looked up at him under her eyes as he 
approached, and did not seem to discourage him. 

Linley observed everything. She had not heard the words 
spoken by Valentine, but she saw him seat himself next to 
Sinda and devote himself to her, and she saw that Sinda 
looked pleased. Indeed, the little girl had always detested 
Valentine, believing that he felt a contempt for her ; and she 
was much delighted now by the hope of having conquered him. 

" She is, then, really fascinating to men 1 " Linley thought, 
with a strange pain and wonder passing through her. " It is 
not Rochford only who thinks so." For to Linley, Sinda had 
always seemed only a pretty, wilful, stupid little girl, who 
could not be taught anything, and had no higher quality than 
a rather demonstrative affection. Linley had had the train- 
ing and the teaching of her, and knew, with all the weary 
experience of detail, that no power on earth could make Sinda 
learn anything she did not like, or rise to a high thought of 
anything ; and she had in great measure been persuaded at 
first to let Rochford have his whim of converting her into a 
fine lady, because she feared that the girl really could do 
nothing for herself — that she, Linley, had had a share in 
spoiling her from the beginning and was responsible for her, 
and would be terribly responsible for her fate, indeed, if now 
she were to suffer her to go adrift. 

"I have been lecturing your wife, Mr. Rochford," Mrs. 
Stryver said. " I have been telling her she has far too low 
an opinion of our sex and too exalted an opinion of yours." 

" Don't blame me, Mrs. Stryver," Rochford replied with a 
smile. " I have been trying ever since our marriage to con- 
vince her that man is the inferior being." 

This was a secret appeal to Linley's generosity. Mrs. 
Stryver, however, took his words literally. 

"I am so glad you think so. Dudley Stryver thinks so 
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too. He is convinced of it — he has always been so. He has 
always recognised the superiority of woman." 

" I don't see how he could avoid that in his case," Rophford 
said. 

" I don't care about compliments," Mrs. Stryver interposed, 
which was indeed the fact. She was a woman at once cold 
and eager, absorbed in her ideas and not in herself. Men 
generally fell back from her, despite her pretty face and 
her well-developed figure. She knew it and was not dis- 
pleased, for she really thought men in general were weak 
tjrrants, and did not like them. "I don't care for compli- 
ments, Mr. Eochford ; I care for argument and facts. I think 
the superiority of woman can be established by observation 
and by fact I think I have given your wife some solid argu- 
ment in support of my position." 

So she had. When arguing with ladies, Mrs. Stryver 
always flattened every plea for the equality of man with the 
fact that, let him do his very best to rival women in all other 
respects, he could not become a wet-nurse. Woman might 
become soldier, sailor, lawyer, judge, preacher, and it was 
only a matter of future experience whether she could not 
prove more successful than man in all these pursuits, as she 
had already proved to be on the flying trapeze. But it might 
be assumed as beyond dispute that man could never be a 
wet-nurse. 

" I think I am convinced," said Linley ; " at least I think 
woman is the weakest of all created beings, except man." 
She spoke for the moment as if she felt it. 

" We are all weak mortals," said Mr. Piatt, now benignly 
joining in. " Let us hope that our faults may be all excusei 
Without the ennobling influence of woman, what should 
webel" 

"But I don't care to regard woman," said Mrs. Stryver, 
" as a being only sent into the world to exert an ennobling 
influence over man. That is not her work in Ufa" 

"Not at all," said Linley, with emphatic concurrence. 
" Quite otherwise, I think, for the most part." 

"But, ma'am," Mr. Piatt said eagerly, "the ennobling in- 
fluence of woman over man — ^you don't deny that, ma'am 1 " 
Piatt, it will be seen, quite misunderstood. He thought Mrs. 
Stryver was actually denying the ennobling character of 
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woman's influence ; whereas Mrs. Strjrrer was only showing 
that woman was too lofty a being, and sent on earth for pur- 
poses far too high to be always set down to the comparatively 
poor and unimportant work of showing man how to be noble. 

"You surely wouldn't go for to deny thai^ Mrs. Stryrer, 
ma'am/' the good Piatt went on, thinking much of his kindly 
loving wife, and how she had always fallen in with hia ways, 
and been his helpmate, and sweetened life for him. "Why, 
look around you, ma'am — look around ! " 

Mr. Piatt's only efforts at public argument or persuasion 
had been made since he had become, under pressure of cir- 
cumstances, a public man. Whenever he grew anxious to 
impress any truth on a listener of late, his manner, it is to be 
feared, did become a little like that of a gentleman, not flex- 
ible in style, and very much in earnest, addressing the Housf/ 
of Commons. In this instance, the advice to look around 
assumed somewhat the tone of an indignant exhortation. It 
compelled obedience. Mr. Piatt of course was only exhorting 
his hearers to a mental survey of the world at large ; but it 
was impossible for those who heard him not to look suddenly 
around the room. 

The evidences which they saw there of woman's ennobling 
influence over man were appropriate and striking. Mr. Valen- 
tine, partly turned away from the rest of the company, was 
absorbed in Sinda. Young Marzell, in an attitude, of- some- 
thing like admiration, was pouring his words into the listening 
ear of the stately Cynthia. 

It was impossible not to smile. 

" As an oratorical stroke, Mr. Piatt," said Linley, " nothing 
could be finer 1 " 

" Keminds one of Hyperides," said Mr. Dudley Stryver, who 
for all his views of life could see a joke. 

"I don't see anything to affect my argument," said his 
wife, who could not. 

" It's like Sir Peter Teazle and the screen," observed Eoch- 
ford, who was thoroughly amused. 

" Where are we now ? " Mr. Piatt asked, who had lost the 
track of the more recent remarks, and had not the least notion 
of the effect he had produced. 

"Mr. Valentine seems much engrossed," said Mrs. Cour* 
celles, raising her eye-glass and then dropping it, and anxious 
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as much as possible to shut out the fact that her daughter 
seemed much engrossed also. "She grows a pretty girl, that 
little prot^g^ of yours, Mrs. Bochford. Have you actually 
adopted her?" 

Linley coloured a little at this direct question and its various 
suggestions. 

" Oh no," she answered composedly. " Her brother is very 
anxious that she should live with him, when he has arranged 
things. - She is like one of the family with us ; she has grown 
up imperceptibly. We are very fond of her, my husband 
and L« 

If there was any little peculiarity of emphasis, telling of 
suppressed emotion, in Linley's tone, most of the hearers found 
an explanation of it which quite satisfied them, though it was 
not the true one, and filled them with sympathy and respect. 
Good Mrs. Piatt's eyes filled with water. "And Piatt and 
me too," she thought; "we haven't any childrea" 



CHAPTER XX. 

"A DREAM THAT WAS NOT ALL A DREAM." 

"Louis," said Linley gently to her husband, as they stood 
alone for a moment in the drawing-room, when the guests who 
were to leave the house had left, and those who were staying 
had dispersed to their rooms, "don't you think Sinda Marzell 
is grown rather too much for all that child-like devotion that 
she shows to you ? She means it well, I know, and demon- 
strations of gratitude are not too common in the world ; but 
isn't it being a little too demonstrative? She is quite a 
woman now, and a very pretty woman." 

Linley approached the subject under great coercion of con- 
science, for she thought Bochford rather foolish in his tolera- 
tion of such homage, and yet did not want him to suppose 
that she thought so. 

^ Kochford looked at her with a pettish and wearied expres- 
sion on his face, and only said — 
" You are not jealous of that poor little creature, Linley % " 
Linley felt the colour come into her pale face. The words 
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sounded like a deliberate insult But she answered without 
any tone of resentment. 

** You know, Louis, that I was never given to jealousy — of 
anybody. I hate jealousy, and suspicions, and all that kind 
of thing. But I believe people think her manner rather odd 
— I mean Sinda's — ^and I think you and I ought to try to save 
her from any remarks of that kind." 

" What do you want mt to do, Linley % ** 

** Only not to encourage her, Louis. It isn't very easy for 
you perhaps to do anything ; for of course you would not like 
to seem cold or repelling to the poor girl, who is so impul- 
sive ; but if you could, in some kind way, let her see that 
she isn't a child any longer " 

'* Eeally, Linley, I think that is all your affair, not mine. 
* Thy maid is in thy hand,* dear : * do unto her as it pleaseth 
thee.' She is your property altogether. If you don't approve 
of her ways, tell her so. But don't ask me to be rude to the 
poor girl" 

" But, Louis, I ought to tell you that people do speak of 
her — stupidly and unjustly, but still they do." 

" Well, Linley, what is that to us % " 

** To you anjd me, nothing. But to her 1 " 

" Oh, she knows nothing about it. Somebody speaks about 
everybody." 

" Still, I feel as if we ought to take such care of her^ 

" And accordingly you wish me to be rude to her, and to 
signify that I think her a forward and indecorous sort of 
young woman, who must be taught modesty by snubbing! 
Come, Linley, that is indeed a woman's way of befriending a 
woman." 

" Oh no. I never meant anything like that, Louis, and I 
had some hopes that you would have understood me and 
helped me — and her." 

" My dear Linley, I understand you perfectly, and I wish 
you would give me credit for my understanding, and not try 
these roundabout ways, which are useless. I quite understand 
you. You think Sinda is too demonstrative and all that to- 
wards me, and you are a little jealous accordingly. Nothing 
more natural ; the wisest of women are just the same. But 
do give me credit for understanding women well enough to 
see this, and just deal frankly with me." 
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Then Linley condescended to a little bit of deceit She 
could not resist the temptation to try the experiment which 
suggested itself. 

"If I were a little jealous, Louis, would it be strange? 
You are far too young and far too' handsome to assume the 
paternal part just yet." 

A quiet light of gratified vanity played over Rochford's 
expressive face, and he glanced involuntarily at the mirror over 
the chimney-piece. Linley's heart sunk within her. The 
experiment had proved but too successful. 

"Well, Linley," Rochford said, "I daresay you are right; 
and perhaps one cannot be too careful One is apt to forget 
how soon a child grows into a woman. Prescribe any course 
you like, and Pll follow it — if I can manage to remember. It 
is all for you to settle as you will. Now, good-night, Linley ; 
I feel tired of all the evening's talk. I'll go and read for an 
hour or two." "• 

So that subject dropped, and Linley saw, almost with de- 
spair, that she had gained nothing by her attempt Rochford 
was only to be approached by the side of his vanity. " I sup- 
pose," she said to herself, with melancholy cynicism, " I could 
actually rule my husband now and then by a little well- 
bestowed compliment But what would be the usel Any 
other woman who came near could at any moment depose me 
for the time by the same spells, with the superior flavour of 
novelty in hers." 

An hour after this talk Rochford sat alone in the library 
which we know, burning midnight, as was his wont But he 
was not thinking midnight now. Impossible to say what had 
happened during the course of the evening, when his guests 
were with him, or after, to bring back some far-off memories 
of youthful days and of passing loves that were so sweet and 
irresponsible. But something of the kind had come up to his 
memory, and he put down the book he had been reading, and 
reclined back in his chair, and indulged in all the sweet sen- 
suous softness of reverie over past moments and chapters of 
existence. 

Presently Valentine, who had been smoking in the open air 
and among the fallen leaves of autumn, came in, followed by 
a servant bringing sod&rwater and brandy for both the 
friends. 
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^' What do you make of this Indian business, Louis % " sud 
Valentine when they were alona << MarzelPs affair, I mean. 
I never heard of it until to-night" 

" I believe it's all right. I never looked into it much, but 
Piatt thinks so, and so does Langton." 

" There was a Eajah of Taramputty 1 " 

" Oh yes/* 

" Coidd you find the place on the map ? ** 

" My good fellow, what do I want with finding the place on 
the map ? It's there ; other people have found it, and some 
people know the place, and that's enough for ma I doubt 
whether I could find Chicago on the map." 

" Well, admit that there was such a Rajah : was there such 
a treaty, or contract, or whatever it may be called ] " 

*'I believe sa I fancy the fact is not disputed by any 
one." 

" Very good. Is this young fellow really descended from 
that Eajah?" 

<'He assures me that he is, and I assume that he can 
prove it. There really is something very remarkable about 
him. He's a very clever fellow, Valentine, although I know 
that you don't like him." 

" He's a confoundedly clever fellow — too clever by half for 
my taste. But it seems to me rather too like the cleverness 
of a Levantine courier — he reminds me of Juvenal's G-reek. 
He has quite got over Piatt." 

^' Piatt has a great liking for him ; he has done Piatt good 
service." 

" Well, I don't know. These confounded speeches that ho 
writes for Piatt are ever so much too smooth and unctuous. 
You'll find Piatt will tire the House with them some day, and 
become a mere bore." 

" But Marzell tells me Piatt doesn't remember half what is 
written for him, and that he spoils the speeches with his 
interpolations." 

"Still he remembers a lot of flatulent, long- worded sentences 
here and there — enough to spoil his own rough and honest 
style. I only predicted success for Piatt on condition that he 
didn't go in for being an orator. Now he's trying to learn 
speeches." 

"For myself," said Rochford, "I think Piatt's career has 
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been altogether an absurd mistake, and the sooner he finds it 
out the better.*' 

'* I don't think so at all There was quite a dear, distinct, 
original way open to him, if he had only kept to it So he 
really is going to advocate this yotmg fellow's supposed claim 
in the House I" 

" Why supposed claim f" 

"Well, I can't give any very good reason, but somehow I 
don't believe — I can't bring myself to believe — that this young 
fellow really thinks he has any claim. I feel a strong convic- 
tion that the whole thing is only a piece of show and stage- 
play — a thing got up to give him importance, and make him 
the talk .of the town, and open drawing-rooms and dinner 
parties to him. Suppose the delusion goes on for two ses- 
sions, what might he not have done in the meantime % I don't 
know what his little game is — perhaps to marry some girl with 
money. But I am convinced that he has some game, and that 
he himself doesn't believe in any of this stuff." 

Kochford smiled. He liked to see everybody's motive, even 
Valentine's, and he thought he could understand the feeling of 
jealousy prompting this dislike and distrust of Mr. Piatt's 
secretary. 

Valentine drank a deep draught of soda-and-brandy, and 
went on — 

" I say, Louis, did you notice Marzell and our old friend 
Cynthia? Wouldn't it be a sell for that girl if, having known 
you and me, sir, she were to decline on a lower range of 
station and a narrower purse, by Jove, even than mine % " 

** I think we may trust Cynthia and her mother," Eochford 
said smiling. 

" Still everybody must have remarked them this evening." 

"My good fellow, if you come to that, everybody remarked 
you and Sinda." 

" Did they % " said Valentine eagerly. " I am very glad ; I 
wanted them to do so, Kochford." 

Rochford looked up. 

"Why so?" 

** Can't you guess 1" 

" You know I never could guess anything, Valentine.' 

Valentine rose and did a turn or two up and down the 
loom. Then he came and leaned against the chimneypiece at 
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Rochford's side of the table, so that he was rather behind 
Rochford's chair. 

**This thing has to come out at last, Louis," he said. "Well, 
I kept with that little girl, and talked to her, partly to find 
out what she was like, if I could j but that wasn't my principal 
reason, as you may suppose. Look here, Louis, why do you 
let that little creature fawn upon you in that sort of way 1 *' 

" She is a child," said Rochford coldly — " a grateful, ajffeo- 
tionate child." 

" She doesn't seem like a child now, and she doesn't go in 
for being thought a child, I can tell you. Put a stop to it, 
Louis ; it doesn't look well. How do you think — confound 
it, I don't like talking of such things — ^how do you think your 
wife likes it 1" 

" Linley has too much sense to think anything about it — a 
mere child like that." 

**How much younger is she than Linley herself — ^than your 
wife, I mean ? Four or five years, I suppose 1 " 

" Here's a pleasant fellow," Rochford said, with a consider- 
able effort at being careless and easy, " who comes to remind 
an old fogy like me that he is married to a very young woman. 
But, Roche, you are quite mistaken as regards Linley. She 
and I get on very well together, and are very good friends, 
and she is incapable of any such suspicions." 

" My dear old boy, you don't think / have any such sus- 
picions % You know I wouldn't stand here talking with you if 
I had. Do you suppose I could suspect your mother's son of 
anything wrong about this wretched girl, or any other girl ? 
Give us your hand." 

" Then what on earth do you complain of 1 " 

'* Well, in a confounded little place like this people talk. 
Not these Stryvers, and people from London, who don't hear 
such gossip, and are too busy with their own fads ; nor the 
Platts, of course, for they are too good. But other people do 
talk, and is it worth while % And then, I don't know why, but 
that confounded brother of hers always seems to have some 
design or other in his head, and I've sounded the girl, I think, 
and though there isn't much in her but vanity, I think she is 
just clever enough to be a good *pall.' If they are up to 
any dodge, you — ^you lazy old epicurean — would be only a 
child in their hands." 
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" This girl was Linley's pet, Valentine, and not mine." 

''At first, 3'os, I know. She made a mistake, I think. 
Anyhow, Kochford, I wouldn't have any more of that sort of 
thing if I were you. Take my word for it, your wife doesn't 
like it No woman would. She's looking very pale lately, 
and people are saying so. Louis, your wife is a fine creature, 
although she never much liked rm. Take care, old boy, not to 
throw a pearl away richer than all your tribe." 

" What solemn nonsense ! Who talks of my throwing a 
pearl away % My dear Valentine, no one can know half so 
well as I do what a sweet good woman my wife is. It isn't 
her fault if she is far too good for me." 

" No, but can't you — ^look here — try to make yourself good 
enough for her % I would if I were you — I would, by Jove ! 
I wouldn't care what anybody said or did while I had her. 
She would devote her life to please you — I am sure of it. I 
wouldn't hang on to the petticoat-tail of this, that, and the 
other woman, or let a little brat like thai fawn on me in com- 
pany. I stuck to her this evening to take her away from you, 
and to take people's eyes oJ0F, and, by Jove, Louis, I mean to do 
it 1 I'll enter myself as your rival, sir, rather than have peo- 
ple looking and wondering, and perhaps pitying your wife. 
Pitying her 1 If I had such a wife, I'd like to see any man or 
woman attempting to pity her ! Well, I've said enough. I've 
relieved my mind, and I couldn't help it ! " 

Rochford turned in his chair, and looked up at Valentine 
with a half-melancholy smile. All Rochford's pettishness 
and vexation had melted away as he listened to his friend's 
earnest, hurried, and stammering words. 

** Roche Valentine," he said, " you needn't fear that I shall 
misunderstand you, even though you don't always understand 
me. I know that all you say is spoken out of downright 
friendship. I think you attach too much importance to the 
whole affair, and that you don't do justice to my wife's good 
sense. But I'll think over what you have said, and if there's 
anything in it, I'll take care for the futura There ! What 
more would you have me say ? " 

" Not a word, Louis — that's quite enough. I know the 
thing will be all right now, and so it's done. LHncident est 
vide, as the French parliamentary reports say. Now, Roch- 
ford, I'm going to talk about myself. I have made up my 
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mind that my life has been all a wretched failure — a miserable 
mess — and I'm going to turn to and do something.'' 

Kochford smiled. 

" You'll not do anything. This great resolve will pass 
away." 

" No, it won't — you'll see ! My mind's made up. I have 
repented, and I reform." 

" But what can you do, and what do you want to do 1 You 
have enough to live upon, and what more do you want % You 
might have had ever so much more, you know, if you would. 
My mother always wanted to divide her fortune between us, 
but you wouldn't have it, with your absurd crotchets about 
independence." 

" Of course I wouldn't How could you and I ever have 
got on if I had done so 1 I couldn't have scolded you as I 
have been doing this moment, if I had money that ought to 
be yours ; or else I must be always finding fault, just to show 
my independence. Nevermind about that; the thing is the 
present. I can't lead this sort of life any longer. I'm running 
to seed. I'm eaten up with rust. I feel like a honeycombed 
rifle or a mouldy old spade lying in a comer. I'm going to 
be up and doing, with a heart for any fate, my boy." 

" 13ut what on earth can you do— write more books % " 

" Never, though Mudie's shelves ran dry, and Smith broke 
up for want of material, and Baron Tauchnitz was driven to 
bring out the Old English Baron and Thaddeus of Warsaw^ 
for lack of anything new. I'm not going to watch the beastly 
— ^I mean the blessed — reviews again and to growl at my 
successful rivals — not if I know it ! But I am going to turn 
to something." 

" And this really is serious 1 " 

** Piatt himself never was more serious. I'm as far off a 
joke as Cynthia Courcelles could be. It's broken up — or at 
least on the eve of being dissolved — the philosophic and do- 
nothing partnership of Rochford and Valentine. After all, 
Louis, you know that you were the first to break it up when 
you took upon yourself to get married — that wasn't in the 
contract." 

" True- enough," said Rochford. "I know, Valentine, you 
didn't want me to marry. I can't blame you** 

" You are all right," the impetuous Valentine went on. 
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without heeding the interruption. " You have all the means 
of happiness in your hands, old boy. Keep it there \ don't 
let it slip through your fingers ! Good-night. Til go and 
take an hour's tramp through the grounds, or down to the 
sea, or somewhere, and leave you to your read. I'm glad 
we've had this talk. It makes me feel lighter. When I have 
made up my mind about what I'm going to do, I'll come and 
tell you ; and you shall wish me * GlUckauf,' as the miners 
say in Germany to the fellows mounting the shaft. Good- 
night." 

Valentine lighted a eigar, and strode away. 

Eochford sat thinking for a while. He was convinced that 
Valentine never had been satisfied with his having married, 
and that now he was displeased additionally by the confidence 
shown to young Marzell. " Valentine is jealous of every ono 
who comes near me," he said to himself. "He is twenty 
times worse than Linley." He was hurt and pained at the 
thought of losing his old friend. To a man of his habits any 
change must be for a while a pain. But even now he had a 
certain sense of possible relief from the too close observation 
of a friend who would always speak his mind. The descent 
of a character is, at Eochford's years, terribly rapid. At forty ^ 
people linger in nothing. 

Valentine strode down towards the sea, and smoked, and 
looked out seaward, and stumbled often over stones and ropes 
and chains, and still kept on until he reached the very edge, 
and in the darkness of midnight could just see the little fringe 
of white foam that crept up to his feet. He stood there, and 
had his miserable, unsatisfied, repentant thoughts, and indulged 
to the full all the wild feelings of regret and half-despair which 
he had covered up in light and rapid talk all the evening. 

Linley had looked from her window the same night to the 
same sea, and had had her own sad thoughts too. When 
Valentine was returning, long after the house was all dark 
save for the ray of light that gleamed in the hall and over the 
side-door, by which he was accustomed to let himself in with 
a latch-key when he had done one of his nightly rambles, he 
walked round the house idly once or twice, looking up to its 
windows as one gazes on some object of which he cannot see 
enough, believing that soon he shall not see it any more. 

Suddenly he thought he heard a cry — a short faint scream 
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— come from one of the rooms above him. He fell back into 
the walk, and looked up at the room from which the cry had 
come. He did not know who slept there, but all was dark. 
He waited and listened for no short time, but no other sound 
came. Either he had been mistaken altogether, and had heard 
from some other quarter the cry of a bird or the wail of a 
dog, or it was but the voice of some startled dreamer. He 
made his way silently into the silent house, and to his room. 

Valentine did not know that in the chamber from which 
the cry had seemed to come Linley slept alone. She had 
started out of a horrible dream, and had allowed one cry to 
escape her before she recovered her sense, and checked by 
waking self-assurance her beating heart, and could even try 
to compose herself for sleep again. She had dreamed that 
the girl Sinda came creeping into the room to stab her to the 
heart, and that her husband stood at the door and made no 
effort to save her. The impression was so strong and so 
painful, that whenever she closed her eyes the horrible vision 
seemed to come back again. At last Linley actually rose from 
her bed, and, undressed as she was, opened her door, and 
looked out, and listened. She heard, indeed, some sound 
below, which she at once inferred to be the movements of her 
husband or Valentine ; and the sounds were better than utter 
silence. But she went out along the corridor, now broadly 
flooded by the moon, and, impelled by some impulse she could 
not resist, she fouud the room, not far off, where Sinda slept. 
She tried the dojr and it was not locked. She opened it 
gently and went in. Sinda lay quietly in her bed. Linley 
could see the girl's face distinctly. Ashamed of her weakness, 
she hastened back to her room. 

No felonious intent occupied the budding bosom of the 
pretty, brown-cheeked, bright-eyed Miss Sinda* The girl lay 
at that moment at peace with all the world, and fast asleep. 
The moonlight fell upon her face as she slept, and gave it a 
certain peaceful, child-like, and innocent beauty, which made 
it seem quite other than as the day usually showed it — saucy, 
self-conceited, and somewhat elfish. Nothing could be prettier 
in its way than that picture which Sinda made thus sleeping 
in the moonlight. It might have been that of the princess in 
immemorial slumber, wherein the hero comes at the proper 
time and looks upon her and awakens her. 
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It was a very neat and even pretty little bedroom in which 
Sinda slept, and her toilet-table had ivory-backed brushes, 
and scent-bottles, and other such elegant utilities, fit almost 
for one of the heroines of Mr. Disraeli's latest romance. The 
garments which lay here and there were quite suitable for a 
young lady of considerable fortune and great expectations. 
We have already spoken of the pretty slippers which Sinda so 
much admired, and when we first saw her she was barefoot 
and in rags. It must be owned that, for no merit of her own, 
this young person had had considerable advancement in com- 
fort of late, and that the lines with which she lazily angled 
had fallen in remarkably pleasant places. 

Much of this Sinda had accomplished by the simple art, 
when she was a child, of clinging to the young and generous 
woman who had befriended her, clasping her knees metapho- 
rically or literally, and beseeching, with tears, that she might 
not be sent away. She had made Linley believe that she 
could not live if sent away from the home of her patroness ; 
and by the sheer force of protecting her against everybody, 
Linley came at last to think herself pledged to the child's 
future. It was Linley's rare and generous weakness not to 
follow her own will straightforward whithersoever it should 
lead, as so many very good women do, who are often only 
saved from doing great injustice by the chance that their 
instincts are true and just. Linley tried to consider every- 
body else, and everybody's point of view, as well as herself 
and her own. The contest was unequal between the woman 
who put herself last and the girl who put herself first, second, 
last and everywhere. 

Besides — for in good truth our heroine is far from perfec- 
tion — Sinda amused and occupied Linley's loneliness. Eoch- 
ford, as we know, disliked to see his wife occupied in the 
village work of teaching and visiting and helping among the 
poor, which might have made occupation enough for a woman 
of means and energy in Dripdeanham. Therefore, as Linley 
could not think of broadly resisting his wishes, there had to 
be a sort of compromise, which left her many vacant hours. 
At such times it was a relief and an amusement to teach the 
child, and idle with her, and even to indulge her love of gay 
dress and ornaments. Then came the day when Rochford, 
seized with a sudden evanescent burst of generosity and 
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repentance, resolved to be erer so kindly to Sinda's brother 
and to Sinda, for Linley^s sake. There sometimes seems a 
certain reasonableness in the allegation of which one has heard 
from indolent and selfish people, that when in good faith 
they really tried to do a generous thing, only the worst results 
came of their best intentions. Rochford's motive when he 
turned to Sinda and her brother was perfectly good ; and 
now he was completely under the influence of the pair. 
Valentine had exactly estimated the intellect of the girl when 
he set her down as being clever enough to make a good "pal." 
With as yet a very imperfect idea of her brother's purposes, 
she played into his hands with marvellous and instinctive 
skill. Thus Sinda comes to sleep in soft sheets, and to have 
her wrists set off with daintily-wrought cuffs, and to hug her- 
self in the delight of being a lady. Having attained this 
position, and being, as she now considered herself, a full-grown 
and very beautiful woman, with countless merits and fascina- 
tions, and a claim for rank and money to come before the 
House of Commons, Sinda naturally preferred to consider that 
everything had accrued to her as a necessary tribute to her 
birth and charms, and she felt under no manner of obligation 
to anybody. She was still very loving and submissive in 
manner to Linley, partly from habit, partly from judgment, 
and partly because it looked pretty. But she delighted 
already in telling herself that Linley was only an inconvenient 
rival, and that if she was dead — or whtn she was dead — ^Mr. 
Eochford would marry Aer. For she looked frequently and 
closely at Linley's cheek growing paler and more transparent, 
and she made up her complacent mind that Linley was about 
to die. When she said something of the kind to her brother, 
he at first hushed her up quickly ;• but presently he patted her 
cheek and said he feared poor Mrs. Kochford was not looking 
well of late, and that he had heard how her mother died of 
consumption — and he wondered how Mr. Eochford would 
bear such a misfortune. Sinda understood, without further 
words, that their hopes were the same, and tried more than 
ever to make herself indispensable to Eochford, and saw her- 
self in anticipation mistress of the Dripdeanham house and 
the house in the London square. 

So that, after all, Linley's dream was not so utterly wild 
and unsubstantial. Perhaps, while Linley lay and dreamed 
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that iSinda was seeking to kill her, Sinda was dreaming that 
her time of promotion was at hand, and that Eochford's wife 
was dead. 



CHAPTER XXL 

"MR. RCCHFORD'S second." 

Early one morning, when the sea gleamed a soft and silver 
gray in the mildest sky of a mild autumn, Mr. Albert Marzell 
and Miss Cynthia Courcelles met, walked, whispered, sighed, 
and finally separated — for the time — on the sands of Drip- 
deanham. Mrs. Courcelles was not present at this interview. 
Marzell had talked himself already thus far into Miss Cynthia's 
confidence. 

Marzell had shown remarkable address, cleverness, and 
foresight in his measures to establish himself in England. 
Some allowance must be made for him if he regarded English 
society as his oyster, which he was determined to open some- 
how or other. Like Figaro, he had had for many a year to 
employ more science and more calculation merely to subsist — 
to get food that he might eat of it and live — than other people, 
born under easier stars, would take the trouble to apply to 
the government of a state. He was the son of an utter scamp, 
a worthless and dissipated Bengalee, who had dropped all the 
good qualities of his own people to adopt all the vices of the 
lowest Europeans. This personage had been the servant of 
an English officer, then a cook or steward on board a steamer, 
and afterwards he kept a public-house in a south coast Enghsh 
town. Thence he straggled somehow into Dripdeanham, 
where he contrived to make a poor girl of decent family fall 
in love with him, spooning with her on these very sands where 
his son just now has parted with the stately and beautiful 
niece of the Eight Reverend the Lord Bishop. The girl 
married him, and, at his instigation, began her married Hfe, 
like Jessica, by plundering her parents. 

A blank then occurred in their history. It was to be as- 
sumed that Marzell the elder ill-treated his wife, drove her 
into low and evil habits, and then deserted her. After several 
years' absence she suddenly reappeared in Dripdeanham. She 
sought for her parents, who were both dead, and with whom 
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she had had no manner of communication since her marriage. 
The grave, to adopt Manfred's expression, could hardly have 
changed them more than she was changed. She had gone 
from Dripdeanham a pretty, plump, and rosy girl. She came 
back a haggard woman, prematurely old and slatternly and 
wild, with a peculiar flush on her cheeks, and often a suspicious 
glitter in her eyes. She told a piteous story, and kindly 
people at first took her up and established her in a cottage, 
and gave her work to do in sewing and "getting up fine 
things," to use the phraseology of Dripdeanham ladies. She 
had with her one little daughter, and she said that her son, 
who was some years older, had gone to London to try to make 
a living. It soon became evident that her habits- had hope- 
lessly degenerated, and people gradually dropped her down. 
It even appeared that her worthless husband used to turn 
up sometimes in Dripdeanham, and sponge upon her, and get 
drunk at her expense and with her, out of the money which, 
on account of her deserted condition, she had managed to 
extract from soft-hearted folks in Dripdeanham. At last she 
came to live in a sort of social outlawry, defying society, 
maintaining herself no one could tell how, and keeping her 
sense of shame and her memory of better days at arm's length 
by constant drinking. She never cared for little Sinda ; and 
the child's prematurely sharpened ear could hear her mother, 
in some of their bouts of companionly drinking and quarrel- 
ling, reproach her husband with having had some other wife 
in some foreign port, about the time when Sinda was coming 
into the world, the bitterness of which wrong she seemed to 
pour out on Sinda herself. Anyhow, the strokes of fate, to 
use Richter's words, were often repeated by her mother on 
Sinda's ears and shoulders ; and when at last the woman died, 
a beggar and an outcast, Sinda was not sorry. 

The little thing had always been fond of her father, who 
was once handsome, and had ways that seemed to please women 
and children — soft caressing ways — when he was not angry ; 
and he generally expended his anger on his wife. Sinda also 
was fond of her brother, and believed he would come back for 
her one day, as he did. 

For young Albert Marzell very soon saw that, with a dissi- 
pated and low-lived father and mother, there was very little 
chance for him to get on in England. He therefore ran away 
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from the place which was so inappropriately called his home, 
resolved that he would never return to England while his 
father and mother lived. How he managed to push his way 
in life, we know already — at least we know it in softened and 
glorified outline. In describing his own career he had touched 
only the more luminous points, the sun-lighted and purple- 
tinted peaks. He had indeed been the secretary of a distin- 
guished dramatic author in Paris, and had travelled with him, 
and known the life of literature and art in Bohemia and 
various foreign cities. But he had at earlier and less for- 
tunate periods been a tout for a Levantine hotel, and an 
interpreter, and a billiard-marker, and before that a quack 
doctor's page ; and he used to boast among his closer friends, 
in his Bohemian days, that he had for more than twelve months 
played the part of a lady's-maid. Being a pretty, delicate, 
and undersized boy, and having a dread of conscription or 
rough work of any kind, he used to say that he dressed him- 
self as a girl and found services as a lady's-maid undetected in 
two successive families, until he got tired of the business, and 
ran away to another city and returned to masculine occupa- 
tions. Marzell used to insist that this was true ; and perhaps 
it was. 

All this time Marzell was perfectly determined to rise in the 
world, and had set his heart upon success in England. He 
was full of ambition, and therefore through all his varied 
career had done nothing which, if discovered or remembered, 
could actually put him out of the range of society. None of 
his various employers and patrons could say that he had ever 
been guilty of the slightest dishonesty. If it was true that 
he really had played the part of lady's-maid, the ladies whom 
he served must have acknowledged, no matter with what 
awkward sensations at the discovery, that their disguised 
attendant had not wrongfully appropriated a garment or a 
brooch. Marzell's ambition was probably much stimulated in 
his boyhood by the legend to which in his wildest moods the 
elder Marzell always adhered, that he was the ill-used descen- 
dant and heir of the Rajah of Taramputty. Perhaps he may 
have been in some manner an offspring of the family. But 
there had not for a long time been any recognised representa- 
tive or even claimant for the alleged rights of the family, which 
was understood to have wholly disappeared; and no one 
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heeded the elder MarzelFs talk. The modified name of Mar- 
zell, it should be said, he had adopted on the suggestion of 
one of his early patrons, by whom he had been persuaded to 
become a nominal Christian. 

When Albert Marzell heard, by a mere chance, the news 
of the certain death of his father — who died in Smyrna — he 
set going some inquiry about his mother, found that she had 
died some time before, and then he returned to England. 
He found that his sister was installed at Eochford's. Fortune 
had been wonderfully kind to give him such a chance at 
starting. He soon found out what manner of people the 
Rochfords were, and he studied them to some profit. He in- 
sisted on Mr. Piatt's making inquiry into his past career ; and 
a reference was made to his patron, the French dramatic 
author, which of course proved perfectly satisfactory. We 
know the rest pretty well. 

Some persons are fond of speculating as to whether, in the 
case of Julius Csesar and other eminent persons who have 
risen to great fortune, the career has been foreseen from the 
beginning, and steadfastly worked out with dramatic purpose 
and unity. In the case of Albert Marzell this certainly was 
not so. He set out with a very resolute purpose to get on in 
England somehow; but he took his measures according to 
the promise of each particular day or event. He was pro- 
bably now a good deal too sharp and clever to beheve in the 
Taramputty claims, or at all events to have any faith in the 
possibility of his legally establishing them. But he saw that 
there would be a decided social advantage in his making the 
claims public, and setting himself up anyhow, and even if 
only for a few seasons, as the descendant of a Rajah, with a 
suit against the government. The stroke was very happy. 
It gave Marzell a sort of position at once — made him quite a 
little lion. People were glad to have him in their drawing- 
rooms. Mr. Piatt's secretary became almost as distinguished 
a person as Mr. Piatt himself. 

Still, Marzell longed for the time when he could kick away 
the ladder which had served him so well hitherto — when, in 
fact, he could get rid of his employment under Mr. Piatt. 
The philanthropist was to Marzell awfully dull, terribly good, 
and with a tremendous capacity for understanding all the 
business details of everything in which he engaged himself. 
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Mrs. Piatt was insufferable. If Rochford would only go into 
Parliament, Marzell would gladly be his secretary, and in any 
case would like to manage his aJQfairs for him. Therefore he 
cultivated Mr. Eochford with special attention, amused him, 
told him of all the weaknesses of this, that, and the other 
person, diverted him with imitations of old Piatt getting his 
speeches by heart, treated Rochford always as if the latter 
were a grand seigneur (we know that Eochford's father had 
been in trade, and that whatever pretensions to family Roch- 
ford had came from his mother's side), and showed as much 
address in pleasing his patron as if he were one of Juvenal's 
Greeks, to whom Valentine had likened him. To Linley he 
was always respectful and devoted, but he knew well enough 
which of the two married people was master in that house. 

Thus gradually had chance after chance begun to open 
upon him. Now that Sinda seemed to have attracted Roch- 
ford, and that Linley was looking so pale, some clear, new, 
defined hopes began to grow up within him, and he turned to 
his sister with positive admiration and gratitude, believing 
that in her he saw the future mistress of Dripdeanham, if 
only Providence would be good enough to fulfil everybody's 
prognostications and take out of the way the pale, bright-eyed, 
uncongenial wife whom Mr. Rochford had been so unwise as 
to marry. Now, too, Marzell had a little scheme of his own, 
for he knew that he had made a conquest of the fair Cynthia, 
and although she had no money, or next to none, yet to 
marry a bishop's niece would be a splendid opening for him. 
Something would have to be done for the husband of a 
bishop's niece. 

The fair Cynthia really, then, had a heart, or something 
like it, and had never known it. The mingled ardour and 
devotion of the Rajah of Taramputty's heir had touched her. 
Perhaps if he had been taller than herself, the effect might 
have been less decided. She had been made love to by 
several tall men. But this handsome creature, so small, and 
so winning, and so devoted, and with such eyes, awakened in 
the breast of the stately Cynthia perhaps some such curious 
mixture of protecting tenderness and loving admiration as 
Gulliver inspired in the bosom of Glumdalclitch. It is not 
always safe to assume that your huge heroes of the lion front 
and tawny beard must cut out a little feminine-looking lover, 
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especially with a tall woman. A little pet sometimes touches 
hearts which are cold to a stalwart cavalier. Cynthia was in 
love with Marzell, and walked with him on the shore, and 
had confessed her love, and promised to marry him if her 
mother would consent, but greatly feared her mother would 
not, and did not dare to ask her, and begged he would not 
ask her ; but consented to meet him and walk with him on 
the shore again. 

Dripdeanham wondered and was aghast at all these recent 
doings. The settlement of Mr. Piatt near the place, and his 
wealth and his odd ways, had been trying enough. Then 
came the second Mrs. Rocliford, the odd pretty young woman 
who walked by the sea-shore all alone, and was set down as 
having evidently a slight touch of madness in her; for in 
Dripdeanham there were two solutions of every form of eccen- 
tricity in manners or opinion. If you did anything that 
Dripdeanham thought you ought not to do, you were mad ; if 
you did not conform to the full to Dripdeanham's religious 
opinions, you were an atheist. But when Miss Sinda came to 
be seen driving about in the Eochfords' carriage, and order- 
ing the Rochfords' servants, the hair of Dripdeanham's head 
stood up, and the head itself was nodded and shaken with 
awful significance. When the Courcelles, who were well 
known in the neighbourhood to be of good family, were ob- 
served going about with Sinda and Sinda's brother, the falling 
of the sun from the sky might have happened without Drip- 
deanham's special wonder. 

Linley Eochford, though a very observant person herself, 
was not conscious of the amount of observation which her 
Dripdeanham neighbours were pleased to bestow on her, or 
the compassion sometimes poured out upon her account. Per- 
haps it was not surprising that people began to speculate on 
the possibility of Mr. Rochford's household being soon left 
without a mistress. Linley seemed to grow paler and more 
fragile every day, and her eyes had an almost unnatural bright- 
ness. She fell into fits of listlessness which she could not 
herself understand, and would sometimes sit in her room, with 
her head resting upon her hand, and look vacantly at the sky 
or the yellowing woods for an hour together. Then she read 
a great deal, to occupy her mind and distract her attention, 
and with some vague purpose of barren self-improvement, 
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having now no one but herself to improve. Eeading late in 
the night and early in tlie morning tends to make the red 
roses of youth turn white ; and self-improvement is weary 
work when there is no one to notice that you have improved. 
Yet these reading hours were now the happiest of Linley's life. 

Visitors came and went. Valentine had gone to town, but 
was expected again at Dripdeanham. The Courcelles had 
transferred themselves from Rochford's house to PlatVs, where 
they seemed likely to make a considerable stay, for Mrs. 
Courcelles now began to think that Piatt's was a better and 
likelier house for the wedding breakfast, and for the occasion 
thereto, than Linley's. Since Cynthia's uncle, the bishop, had 
actually appeared on the platform of one of Piatt's meetings, 
and pronounced a panegyric on Piatt, Mrs. Courcelles had 
made up her mind that the Platts were a great fact, and 
demeaned herself accordingly. Once established at Piatt's, 
she did her best, in a quiet way, to turn the worthy pair 
against Linley, and laid great stress on Linley's mocking ways 
and her mimicry of people's peculiarities, until at last the 
Platts could not but understand that their own little defects 
of speech and manner had been made the subject of Mrs. 
Rochford's merry mood. The honest Platts made no explo- 
sion over this before Mrs. Courcelles, but they were both 
greatly pained and wounded by it. Not that either of them 
would have cared much for the ridicule if it came from an 
enemy, but they had from the very first been fond of Linley, 
and reckoned her among their best friends. 

" I'll up and ask her, master," said Mrs. Piatt to her hus- 
band. " It's the honestest way, and I like to be always above 
board. It don't seem fair like to her to believe in such a 
thing without giving her a chance of saying, *Mrs. Piatt, 
ma'am, don't you believe it, for it ain't true.' It's no use 
your advising with me, Piatt, I'll put it to herself." 

" Well, I don't know that it ain't — I mean, isn't the ho- 
nestest way," said Piatt, " But I shouldn't have the courage, 
my dear." 

" Oh, I shall have the courage," said his wife, " and it's 
woman's work, Piatt. All that fending and proving among 
women isn't fit for men." 

The day when Mrs. Piatt called on Linley to put her 
integrity of friendship to the test was one when our heroine 
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happened to be particularly perplexed. That morning, in 
one of her rambles on the shore, she had seen Miss Cynthia 
Courcelles and Albert Marzell standing on the beached verge 
of the salt flood, and certainly to all appearance in the atti- 
tude of devoted lovers ; and this sight but con£rmed what 
Linley had already often heard made the subject of comment 
Certainly that was no affair of Linley's — Miss Courcelles was 
free to flirt with whom she pleased, and marry whom she 
pleased, for Linley ; and Linley was rather glad to And that 
Cynthia had heart enough to love a poor young man — ^if she 
did love him. But it was clear that Mrs. Courcelles knew 
nothing of all this, and, even though she and her daughter 
were now under the same roof with Mr. Piatt's secretary, 
never supposed for a moment that he would presume to make 
serious love to her daughter, or that her daughter would 
listen to him if he did. Linley felt some pangs of doubt as 
to the part she now ought to take. Ought she to speak to 
the mother, or the daughter, or to any one — or let the mother 
be deceived, as mothers have been, and let things go their 
way ] Perhaps Linley felt all the more because of a melan- 
choly conviction that if she had had a mother's sympathy and 
counsel, things miglit have gone better with her. Anyhow 
she pitied Cynthia's mother, and yet felt a strong repugnance 
to telling tales of Cynthia. 

While she was thinking over these things Mrs. Courcelles 
herself came alone, and full of mysterious expression, craving 
secret converse with Linley. ** Thank Heaven," thought our 
heroine, " she has heard something about it already, and my 
conscience may be free." 

"I have come, my dear Mrs. Rochford," said Cynthia's 
mother, " to use the privilege of friendship in speaking of a 
delicate matter — a very delicate matter." 

" I think I can guess what it is," said Linley gently. 

" I daresay you can, dear, for something must have reached 
your ears, although you can have no idea of what people say. 
I felt I ought to tell you — that it was my duty as a friend to 
tell you, even though it should give you pain. Mrs. Dudley 
Stry ver said she was clear that you ought to be spoken to, but 
she said it was no duty of hen. * Has she no friend, a lady ' — 
these were Mrs. Dudley Stryver's own words, my dear, so you 
can guess how far the talk has gone — ' has she no friend,, a 
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lad/, who conld speak to her ? ' ' Certain!}^, Mrs. Dudley,' 
/ said, ' she has one friend at least who will not shrink from 
the duty.' And so, dear Mrs. Eochford, I have come." 

Linley had listened to this harangue first in bewilderment, 
then in growing contempt and anger. She smiled quietly, 
and said — 

"Oh, then it was some affair of mine which seemed so 
interesting to Mrs. Dudley Stryver and you, Mrs. Couroellesi" 

** Certainly, dear, what else 1 I hope you don't doubt our 
interest in you." 

" My acquaintance with Mrs. Stryver is so slight, and her 
mind is occupied so much with such large subjects, that I 
hardly thought she could have had ever such a little corner 
left for me. Well, Mrs. Courcelles, what was it 1 My conduct 1 
Am I a disgrace to my sex % Don't I keep my husband pro- 
perly under control ] " 

" It 18 that, dear Mrs. Bochford — ^to some extent, though 
not quite as you put it. People do talk so about Mr. Bochford, 
and wonder you encourage it" 

" Encourage what, Mrs. Courcelles % " 

"Well, I don't like exactly to say what one must hear 
people say; but you must know, my dear, that there is a 
great deal of scandal afloat about that girl. I always thought 
you made a great mistake about bringing her up in that way. 
Louis Eochford isn't worse than any other man— at least he 
used not to be— but in these ways they are all alike." 

Linley was now too much on her guard to show any anger. 

" What does your experience of men, and Mrs. Dudley 
Stryver's, suggest that I ought to do, Mrs. Courcelles, if people 
who know nothing of my husband and me spread such cruel 
Blander 1" 

" Oh, my dear Mrs. Eochford, get rid of that girl at once ! 
Send her away ! Why, I'm told that down in the village 
people call her already Mr. Eochford's second — they positively 
do I They say that he is to marry her — when — ^I mean that 
he would, you know, if" 

"That Mr. Eochford is to marry her when I am dead?" 
said Linley, speaking in the calmest and sweetest tones, 
although, oh, with such a sickening pang of shame and agony 
in her heart I " But I am not even dying, Mrs, Courcelles ; and 
I can assure you that Mr. Bochford is not at all speculating 
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upon my death. My good Mrs. Courcelles, I wonder that a 
woman of your experience should listen to such scandal and 
nonsense. Tell Mrs. Stryver, if you like, that such stories 
can neither hurt Mr. Sochford nor me, nor, I hope, the poor 
orphan girl to whom all this scandal is so cruel. Tell her 
that, if you like, from yourself, but don't tell her anything, 
I beg of you, from im, I could not discuss my husband's 
conduct and my own, and our private lives, even with you^ 
Mrs. Courcelles, who are so very much older a friend of ours." 

" Well, my dear, you take it patiently." 

"I believe T am too patient sometimes, Mrs. Courcelles; 
but you, I know, won't try my patience any further." 

" And very forgiving," the offended dame hastened to add, 
as she rose with dignity and rustle. 

"Oh yes," Linley answered with the benignest smile. "I 
am sure you meant it all for the best, Mrs. Courcelles, and 
you have my cordial forgiveness." 

Mrs. Courcelles departed completely routed and full of 
bitterness; but she might have pitied her triumphant ad- 
versary if she had seen Linley's tears when she was gone. 
" I have fought for my flag," said. Linley to herself when she 
began to recover her self-control. " I am not going to turn 
traitor because I am not quite content with my place in the 
ranks." She had endeavoured to vindicate her husband from 
what she believed to be a cruelly unjust suspicion ; but the 
very defence was a bitter humiliation. And Linley had hardly 
recovered when Mrs. Piatt was announced, and every line and 
wrinkle in that kindly woman's face was expressive of fussy 
anxiety, her large lips and her little brown eyes being alike 
tremulous. 

" I have taken the liberty, Mrs. Rochford, ma'am," Mrs. 
Piatt began, " to treat you as a friend, and just to ask a 
friendly question." 

" Is this to be the same thing all over again ] " poor Linley 
thought. •** Et tu ? " and she, too, grew tremulous, for she could 
not find it in her nature to deal with unselfish Mrs. Piatt as 
with Mrs. Courcelles. 

" I always thought we were friends, Mrs. Rochford, ma'am j 
and my master and I, we were that fond of you that you 
can't think, and you were always so nice and sweet, and if 
you had book-learning, you never showed it — I mean, ma'am, 
m the way of making little of people that hadn't." 
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" My dear, good Mrs. Piatt, how can you speak in such a 
way ] Has anything happened to change you to me 1 " 

" I don't say that, Mrs. Rochford," and Mrs. Piatt fidgeted 
uneasily in her seat, and sought in her muff for her pocket- 
handkerchief. " But they say — people say — that you turn us 
into ridicule, and make fun of us — Piatt and me — to set 
people laughing at us; and we shouldn't care about the 
laughing — for we're ignorant people and make mistakes enough 
— if it wasn't from a friend like you. And my master, Mrs. 
Rochford, his pronunciation mayn't be always that good — how 
could it, seeing how we were brought up, him and me 1 — but 
he's A man to admire, ma'am — he's a good man and a man 
with a grand nature ; and I always thought you liked him — 
and oh, Mrs. Rochford, I could never have believed it of 
youf* 

For the kind-hearted woman, whose eyes were now filled 
with tears, could not but notice that Linley sat with down-' 
cast look, and had not interposed with a warm denial of the 
accusation. Poor Linley's harmless mimicries smote terribly 
upon her conscience now. 

" You must forgive me," Linley began. 

" Oh, then, you 'ave done it ? " Mrs. Piatt broke in, with- 
drawing her kerchief, and showing a face of genuine regret. 

" I shan't deceive you in any way, for you are too good 
and true ; and I value you and your dear good husband far 
too much " 

"Oh I" 

"Yes, Mrs. Piatt; it's quite true. You are among the 
only people I do value, or whose friendship I should be sorry 
to losa Long ago^well, two or three years ago — I was full 
of high spirits and nonsense, Mrs. Piatt; and I thought 
myself very clever at imitating voices and that — and other 
people praised me for it — and I did imitate all my friends — 
Mr. Tuxham, Mr. Valentine, the Courcelles, and you and 
your husband among the rest I did that, Mrs. Piatt, and I 
was half* ashamed of it even then, and I'm very sorry for it 
now. But I never, never turned you and your husband into 
other ridicule than that — and that was only done to amuse 
my — to amuse myself, and never before people ; and I had 
no more thought that you and your husband could deserve 
ridicule than he has about you or you about him. That's all. 
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Mrs. Piatt ! I am sincerely sorry for it — and, believe me^ I 
am not likely to oflTend anybody by my high spirits again.** 

Mrs. Piatt sat a little perplexed. It is not pleasant to know 
that any of onr pecnliarities have been taken off by our friends, 
and Mrs. Piatt could not at once reconcile herself to what she 
had heard. Still she had plain common sense enough to know 
that to have even a caricature portrait of one's self hung up in a 
gallery which contains the pictures of a whole circle is a very 
different thing from being singled out for special and malign 
lampoon. She warmed, too, to the frankness of Linley's con- 
fession, and the evident sincerity of her penitence. 

" Eh, my dear, I begin to think there's been a deal too much 
made of all this," Mrs. Piatt began after an agitating pause. 

" Far too much, I assure you. It was all a foolish joke, 
Mrs. Piatt; bub not ill-natured — oh no, not ill-natured. If 
you can't forgive me, I shall be sorry indeed, but I shall think 
I have been rightly punished. If you can forgive ine, I shall 
be happy — and 1*11 not do wrong again. I always admired 
your husband and you — I always said so j but if you can't 
forgive me, please don't say you can." 

" Of course, dear, Piatt and me forgive you. Lord bless us, 
what was it but a harmless joke 1 " Mrs. Piatt now clearly 
saw her way again. "I do wish people would hold their 
tongues, and not keep fetching and carrying idle stories." 

Linley knew well enough who had carried this story, but 
said not a word. 

" I'm so glad I came now," said the good lady, cheering up 
more and more. " It's all right again — I knew it — I knew 
there couldn't be anything unkind in you. Eh, my dear, Piatt 
and me were always so fond of you, and thought so much of you." 

What was there in Mrs. Piatt's simple forgiving words 
which completely conquered Linley 1 She looked up into the 
smiling generous eyes, and tried to smile in return, and then 
there was a momentary spasm round her lips, and a hard 
struggle for an instant ; and then the struggle was over, and 
Linley gave way to a burst of tears. Poor Mrs. Piatt was 
quite frightened, and put her arms round Linley, and patted 
her gently, and said little half-articulate words of encourage- 
ment and soothing. 

"There, there, my lovey, there now, don't — you mustn't 
take on so. Of course you're a little nervous — young people 
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now — young wives — ^has always nerves. Eh, it's nothing — 
shan't I go and find Mr. Eochford — or Sindar 1" 

"Oh, no, no, no ;" and Linley held her good friend, who 
was rising, and made one or two eager gestures of deprecation. 

"Well, my dear, don't cry so---don't now take on so — 
there's a love. Eh, sure I thought you were the happiest 
woman under the sun." 

Linley soon recovered herself, however, and tried to make 
little of her outburst of weakness, and begged Mrs. Piatt not 
to say anything of it, which Mrs. Piatt readily promised. The 
good woman went home much perplexed and troubled. Her 
husband was greatly pleased with the news she brought him, 
which put Linley's unfortunate pleasantries in an almost harm- 
less light, and certainly made them very venial. But he could 
not understand why his wife seemed so disturbed and distressed. 
When he pressed her to tell him the reason she said at last — 

" Bless you, master, don't ask me to tell you, for I don't 
know myself. But I'm afraid things ain't all right up yonder 
— ^and I don't think Mrs. Eochford is very happy." 



CHAPTEEXXIL 

AN ILL-OMENED FEAST. 

This was a day of agitation for Linley. Although she had 
80 boldly championed her husband when speaking with Mrs. 
Courcehes, she had in fact for some days had more reason 
than ever to feel pained at his demeanour. Eochford's easy 
vanity had only been piqued by her remonstrances and those 
of Valentine about Sinda, and in Valentine's absence he seemed 
more attentive to her than ever. She caught a cold, and he 
appeared far more troubled on her account than he ever had 
shown himself about Linley. When she had to keep her room 
for a day or two, Eochford insisted on accompanying Tiinley 
to pay her a visit ; and Sinda was so overwhelmed with his 
condescension that she gratefully took his hand and kissed it. 
Linley spoke to her afterwards, in a serious but kindly remon- 
strance, and told her that she had now grown far too old for 
the ways of a little girl ; and Sinda opened her eyes so won- 
deringly, and seemed so innocently astonished, that Linley 
was quite disarmed of any anger or blame. But when LiAley 

E 
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told Bochford that she felt bound to explain to Sinda th« 
necessity of a more reserved deportment, he spoke with cold 
irony about her jealousy of a child, and said that for himself 
she must excuse him if he could not show much respect for 
such whims and weaknesses. So things had been going in 
Valentine's absence, until this particular day, when he was 
expected at Dripdeanham again. 

Valentine came beaming with good spirits apparently, and 
full of all his old, sometimes rather disused, ways of demon- 
strative friendship towards Eochford. Linley heard Valentine 
tell her husband that he had been working very hard at 
something or other, and thinking out some plan — what she 
did not know, but it seemed to be some scheme of a new life 
he was shaping out for himself ; and in true feminine fashion, 
Linley at once wondered whether it could be that he was 
going to be married, and if so to whom. " His wife," she 
thought, with a certain pang as her own condition contrasted 
itself, "will be a happy woman." For she had long since 
learned to appreciate the genuine manhood of Roche Valen- 
tine's character, his sunny temper, his affectionate loyalty to 
his friends and to his self-assumed obligations, and the refresh- 
ing vein of something like a poetical element that tempered 
his unresting energy. She had unconsciously studied his 
character in his absence, at the hearth of his sister-in-law, 
and among the children he had helped to bring up. When 
Linley made up her mind for the future to look at life from 
upper windows only, she also determined that in order to 
secure herself against disappointment, she would become a 
cool spectator and cease to admire. But generous natures 
cannot cease to admire, and Linley could riot help seeing that 
there was in Valentine much that deserved to be admired. 

Therefore it hurt her — unreasonably, but not unnaturally — 
to see Valentine so demonstrative of his friendship to her 
husband. Valentine must have many times observed how 
coldly and slightingly she was treated ; he must have known 
that she did not deserve it j and he ought not, she thought, 
thus openly to league himself against her and encourage her 
husband. She could not understand how one so tender to 
his sister should not have some consideration for another 
woman. For Linley did not know that Valentine had remon- 
strated with Rochford, and, of course, could not know that 
Valentine's high spirits and friendly ways were mainlv due 
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to his conviction that his remonstrance and Rochford's pledged 
assurance had relieved her from any cause of pain in regard 
to the presence of Sinda. 

Albert Marzell was to dine at Eochford's that day, and 
Valentine was in such a glad and gracious humour that he 
forbore, when he heard of the fact, to express any of the 
feelings with which he always persisted in regarding Mr. 
Piatt's secretary; and he was even quite friendly to Mr. 
Marzell when that gentleman arrived, elegantly dressed, as 
was his wont in country or in town. Mr. Rochford had 
arranged that they were to have a very charming little dinner. 
Albert Marzell could discuss with him the qualities of every 
dish and every wine, and Rochfoixi always said it was a plea- 
sure to dine with MarzelL After a fashion of which Rochford 
and Valentine were both very fond, it was arranged that when 
dinner was served the servants should leave the room, and 
only appear when rung for with each course. They had had 
several such little dinners, and Linley, Valentine, and Marzell 
always kept up a flow of animated and bright talk, the brighter 
for the freedom from the presence of servants. Every one, 
even Rochford himself, passed on from hand to hand the 
beaming moccolo of humour and paradox and odd conceit. The 
mere animal spirits of youth compelled Linley to enjoy and 
bear a vivacious part in these little feasts, and she was deter- 
mined this day to do her best and let no eye look into the 
secrets of her wounded spirit. 

The dinner was served in a small room just suited for such 
a compact little banquet. The dining-table was oblong, and 
when Linley sat at the head and Rochford at the other end, 
there was comfortable room for two guests on each side. This 
day, however, there were but two guests expected, for Miss 
Sinda had not yet quite recovered from her cold. But to 
Linley's surprise. Miss Sinda suddenly made her appearance 
just before dinner, dressed with immense eflfect, and having 
a delightful air of interesting invalid. Rochfprd's reception 
of her and the trouble he took about her were so marked, that 
Valentine lost heart in a moment, and all the light went out 
of his face. Linley could no more help seeing this than she 
eould shut her eyes to Rochford's attentions. 

They sat to dinner. Marzell was on Linley's right hand, 
and had that side of the table all to himself. Valentine sat 
next to Linley on the other hand ; Miss Sinda between him 
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and Bochford. The conversation somehow did not flow as 
had been expected. The soup and fish disappeared, if not in 
silence, yet amid the merest commonplaee tsdk. 

Rochford spoke to Sinda several times in a half- suppressed 
tone, and was almost tender in .his care of her. Marzell kept 
Linley in conversation as well as he conld, while doing lus 
best every now and then to set going a general talk. The 
talk somehow would not become general Valentine, who 
had for a moment seemed to drop out of the conversational 
circle, suddenly appeared to pull himself together, and ad- 
dressed so many direct questions to Miss Sinda about her 
illness and her health and her general tastes, and so on, that 
the young lady had to answer him, and Bochford was positively 
left out in the cold. 

Linley saw all this through whatever interruption of her 
power of observation, caused by the talk of Marzell and by 
her efforts not to fail in the mere proprieties of a hostess. She 
saw it and watched it with a bitter humour, and tried even 
then to persuade herself that she was only amused at the weak- 
nesses of men. 

It so chanced that Miss Sinda once glanced nervously at 
the window behind her chair. 

" You are cold, Sinda," said Mr. Rochford eagerly. " There 
is quite a draught there, I know. Linley, these places have 
been badly arranged." 

" Oh, it's not at all cold, Mr. Rochford, thank you," Sinda 
replied, with a glance of grateful homage. 

" It is cold,*' Rochford said decisively, " and you must not 
sit there any more. She has had a cold, Valentine, and I can't 
allow her to sit in the air that comes through these shutters." 

" The temperature of this room is as near to perfection as 
can be," Albert Marzell began, and was about to open a little 
dissertation on temperature, but was cut short by Mr. Rochford, 
who persisted in his care for Sinda's comfort. 

"Take my place, Sinda," he said, "and Til sit inyoura. 
Come, always be obedient to your elders ! " And he rose from 
his seat and gently took her hand to compel her to change 
places with him. 

Perhaps Linley ought not to have paid any attention to this 
foolish display on the part of her husband. But still it is not 
to be wondered at if her nervous system thrilled a good deal 
^Ms particular day, and if she was liable to forget the self- 
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control which usually sat so cheerfully on her. For once she 
lost herself in an impulse of irrepressible petulance. 

'* Take my seat, Sinda," she said ; " perhaps that will please 
Mr. Eochford best — besides, it might prepare you for pro- 
motion." 

Oh, what a poor piteous cry of wounded pride and disappoint- 
ment and resentment was expressed in these few words, said 
with a lip that tried to smile, and with eyes which endeavoured 
to look easy scorn ! Oh, how Linley felt ashamed and grieved 
when she had uttered them ! The eyes of every one seemed to 
her imagination to turn on her in wonder and dismay, and the 
room positively appeared to swim round her. 

" Have I done anything wrong ] Oh, tell me, do, pray ! " 
exclaimed Sinda, making a spring to the side of her patroness, 
and throwing herself in a half-kneeliug attitude, while she 
sought to take Linley's hand. 

" Get up, Sinda," Mr. Eochford said, in a tone that for him 
was almost harsh, ^' and please don't let us have any scenes. 
Mrs. Eochford has lost her temper for nothing — that is all." 

" Oh, indeed, no," Albert Marzell interposed with chivalrous 
benignity. "Mrs. Eochford never loses her temper: audit 
would' ill become either Sinda or myself to take offence at a 
pleasant word. If Sinda is offended " 

" Nonsense," said Eochford. " I say, Marzell, let us hear 
no more of this. Sit here, Sinda — sit anywhere." 

"No, not anywhere," said Valentine, taking part in the 
episode for the first time. " I do think there is a cold draught 
there. I like air of all kinds, even a draught. Take this seat. 
Miss Marzell." And with a sort of gentle force he led the 
panting and tremulous Sinda, who had been sending beseech- 
ing glances at Eochford, to his own. place, and took that on 
which she was about to settle. By this manoeuvre he inter- 
posed himself directly between Sinda and Eochford. 

" There is a strong draught here, certainly,'* Mr. Valentine 
went on. "Doesn't it affect you, Louis 1 You don't like 
draughts, I know — I do. You ought to have that window 
looked to. But you are quite right — it would never do for 
Miss Marzell, who is still an invalid, to sit in this place." 

" Does he too want to see her at the head of the table ? " 
Linley thought " Does he too pay court to her \ Am I 
already regarded as of nothing by every one, and must he too 
propitiate the master by showing that he understands who is 
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the favourite f * It was a bitter moment, and a more cruel 
humiliation she could not have felt. "I have no friend — ^no, 
not one," she thought. " What have I done to deserve this % " 

That was a dreary feast. Eochford never spoke one other 
word to Linley during the whole time. Marzell and Valentine 
kept up the conversation — but principally the latter, who talked 
a great deal about everything and nothing, and meanwhile 
paid so many little attentions to Sinda that there was no op- 
portunity for a single word or glance to be interchanged be- 
tween her and Kochford. The latter knew perfectly well what 
all this meant, and was greatly annoyed by it He saw that 
Valentine had mounted guard, as it were, upon him, and he 
became sullen. With Linley he was very angry, and he ac- 
cordingly chastised her with silence and with averted eyes. 
Albert Marzell was not the least uncomfortable of the party, 
because it was evident to him that his schemes for his sister 
would probably be marred altogether if Mrs. Eochford, who 
was, after all, not yet quite dead, should have made premature 
discovery of them, and insist upon her right to get rid of her 
rival ; and he knew that any sort of taint upon his sister's re- 
putation would have the most injurious eflfect upon his social 
prospects. Therefore he did his very best to pay court and 
homage to Linley, and now and then made slight signs to his 
sister to do the same. Miss Sinda alone was perfectly happy. 
Her little spirit floated in a very heaven of satisfaction. It was 
so delicious to be praised and petted, and made an object of in- 
terest, and quarrelled over. Linley's unhappy little burst of 
petulance was the first recognition ever wrung from her of a 
possible rivalry between Sinda and herself, and the little 
coquette's head almost spun round with pride at this tribute 
to her charms. 

Once Eochford spoke, but not to Linley. " I ithink we 
should have done better with the servants. I am sorry things 
haven't turned out more pleasantly for you all ; but when I 
indulged a fancy for pleasant seclusion I never counted od 
scenes. Man proposes and woman disposes." 

" I have heard it put," said Linley, " man proposes and h 
didble disposes. Perhaps that comes to much the same. But 
I am sorry if /, or he through me, has displaced your mirth 
and broken up your good meeting." She spoke with a dispe- 
rate effort at careless and saucy smartness. " Come, Sinda, it 
is time for us to leave them — we'll go and rail at men," 
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She nodded pleasantly to Sinda, and they rose. Valentine 
opened the door. Rochford still sat sullen. Linley seemed 
to take in the whole scene, as if the moisture that, spite of all 
her defiant resolve, wonld rise to her eyes, brought a new 
clearness and keener power of vision with it. She saw the 
whole picture many times after, and could bring it back to 
mind without any eflfort, and study it over again, and recall 
her own feelings, and live them through again, even after time 
and better knowledge had taught her to correct some at least 
of them. What a pretty picture it would have made ! The 
small, bright, handsome room, the elegant little dinner-table, 
with its lamps and its flowers, and its glittering glass and 
silver, the crimson carpet, the softened light, the two pretty 
women who rose and were passing out of the doorway. Linley 
was dressed in blue silk, with white lace disposed over it, and 
her fair hair and colourless cheek seemed the more delicate in 
their beauty when contrasted with the dark hair and rich 
brown complexion and amber dress of Sinda Marzell. Sinda 
was a little lower in height, and she put, with a pretty motion 
of gentle appeal and beseeching affection, one hand lightly 
on the waist of her patroness. Both looked back upon the 
gentlemen, Linley with sparkling eye and a lip that still kept 
up its saucy gaiety. Miss Sinda shot back from under her 
long eyelashes a glance of ineffable sympathy, deprecation, 
confidence, reassurance. For whom was it intended? For 
Valentine 1 Apparently. At all events, that gentleman 
boldly intercepted and returned it, and Linley saw the inter- 
change of glances. It was all a pretty picture. 

As Linley passed out she felt that a crisis in her life had 
come. She could not now, after her favourite fashion, analyse 
all her own emotions. She was too bewildered by the pro- 
found sense of pain and shame, and the struggle to bear up 
and seem unconcerned. Perhaps in any case she would hardly 
have dared to probe to the quick all the feelings of wounded 
pride and disappointment and anger that rushed up within 
her. But she knew that a crisis had arrived, and that a deci- 
sion had to be come to. 

"You are not angry with mel** said Sinda imploringly 
when they reached the drawing-room. 

" No, Sinda," Linley answered in a strange toneless voice, 
and making a gesture to stop the act of Oriental prostration 
and homage which was apparently about to follow. " I don't 
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know why I should be angry with you — ^and don't throw 
yourself down, child." 

<'Mr. Rochford was angry, I am afraid — and I hope I was 
not the causer* 

''Mr. Bochford perhaps mistook what I sidd, or thought 
too much of it ; and he is my husband, and is very seldom 
angry, and I have no right to complain." 

" But, oh, pray don't think " 

" Will you see that coffee is sent to the dining-room, Sinda I 
I don't suppose we shall see the gentlemen here to-night, but 
I shall be back soon. I am going into my little room to read 
for a short time." 

We know the little room opening out of the library which 
Linley always occupied as her own particular retreat. Its 
window, which was so low as almost to be level with the 
ground, looked upon the lawn. Linley now entered this room 
and seated herself near the window. She took up a book, 
but did not read it In fact, she extinguished the lamp, and 
looked out upon the lawn. It was a soft breathless evening, 
and a mild moon was already beginning to light the sky. 
Many an evening of late had Linley sat at that window and 
watched the stars come up, and fed her heart on sad and 
brooding thoughts. This evening — she could not tell why — 
the scene was transfigured in her eyes. What with the out- 
lines of the little grove that formed a background, indistinct, 
but dark, against the brightening sky, and the level interval 
between her and that, and perhaps some strange caprice of 
mem Dry or thought, it seemed to her as if she were sitting in 
her old little room with the lattice window at Bonn, and look- 
ing across the Rhine. Sweet and sad was the illusion, and she 
cherished it — until the sound of footsteps disturbed it. 

This was what she expected and was waiting for.' She knew 
that Mr. Valentine almost always walked towards the little 
grove smoking a cigar in the evenings after dinner, and that 
he walked alone, and she had made up her mind firmly that 
there was something which she must say to him. He passed 
the window, and Linley felt her heart beat violently. He waa 
slowly walking towards the little grove ; he would soon be 
lost to sight. Linley hesitated no longer. She opened her 
window, threw on her head a little hat that lay on the table, 
gathered up her trailing blue-silk skirt in one hand, and 
stepped out upon the grass. 
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Mr. Valentine stopped and looked behind him when he 
hoard the sound of the opening window. At first it seemed 
as if he were going to resume his walk, and had not seen 
Linley. Then he appeared irresolute, and even moved a pace 
towards her, evidently seeing and recognising her now. 
Linley would not speak until she came nearer to him, and she 
therefore advanced with quick and resolute steps, although by 
no means without a throbbing heart. At last he saw that 
she was evidently coming towards him, and he advanced to 
meet her, removing from his lips the cigar which he had been 
smoking. Linley felt somewhat as a man may do who looks 
into the face of the opponent in a duel whose bullet he is to 
receive in another moment. Then she spoke, in quick and 
agitated words — 

" I wanted to spe-ak to you very much, Mr. Valentine ; and 
I must speak quickly, and be done with it ; for there is not 
much time" 

*' Yes," he said, much embarrassed and looking almost scared 
at her pale face and the expression in her eyes. 

" I may be plain with you, Mr. Valentine, for you know 
everything about us. You are Mr. Eochford's closest friend, 
and you are privileged to see his wife made contemptible in 
her own eyes." 

"Mrs.Eochford!" 

"Yes. Is it manly, Mr. Valentine? That is all I wanted 
to ask you. Is it like a gentleman — \& it what a man with a 
sister ought to do ] " 

"Is what manly, Mrs. Rochford % " 

" Oh, you know very well I To sit there quietly day after 
day and see the slights that are put on me ! I have borne it 
all so long and never complained, and I ought not to speak of 
it now ; but to-day it has been too much for me. Why do 
you look on and see such things 1 Do you know anything of 
women ? Do you think a slight is not made a thousand times 
worse when there are strangers looking on % " 

"Strangersl" he repeated. "Strangers? Am I a stranger]" 
The blood had come into his face, and his voice was positively 
tremulous with emotion of some kind. 

" You are but a stranger to me. You have no right to stay 
and see such things — if you cannot prevent them." 

" I have tried to prevent them — I have done my best. These 
things pain me as well as you. I would give my right hand"— • 
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" You always side with my husband." 

** Oh ! " This was an outburst of irrepressible remonstrance; 
but it went no further. 

"You do — yes, you do. I don't blame you; he's your 
friend, and I am not ; and the house is his ; and he is the 
true Amphitryon, and all that. You all pay court to him, of 
course." Linley spoke with a scorn which in her secret heart 
she felt to be cruelly unjust, and she saw that Valentine's face 
changed with sudden pain. 

" Perhaps you think I bow down to him and cringe to him," 
he began, getting out the words slowly and with bitter 
emphasis. 

" I do ! Your very bluntness to him is a sort of homage. 
He has been growing worse and worse lately." 

"He hii been growing worse and worsa That is true, 
Mrs. Eochford. You are unjust to me — but that's no matter. 
I — I don't care much about that. I suppose women are 
always unreasonable in their anger, and I don't say that you 
haven't cause for anger. I know Louis Eochford much better 
than you do — or ever will. He never ought to have married. 
A wife only brings out all that is bad in him." 

"Oh, thank you!" 

" I don't mean yew," he went on gravely and sadly, " but 
any wife. He has many good qualities, and his' defects, or 
weaknesses, or whatever they are, would be nothing if — pray 
forgive me for speaking so openly — if he were not married. 
The men who like him — or the women — wouldn't mind his 
liking the praise and the attentions of this or that woman. 
To you all this seems an insult — a sort of crime." 

" What else could it seem 1 Is it not an insult 1 " 

" It fe. I don't defend him ; I don't deny it. But I only 
say that it comes of his being married. There are men who 
are — not like him in that way, I suppose. There are men to 
whom the love of such a wife — I mean to whom the love of 
any woman with a heart and with a mind — would be all the 
world, and heaven, and everything else that is good. But 
Louis Eochford isn't such a man ; and he can't help himself." 

" This is a pleasant story to tell to his wife," Linley said 
scornfully. 

" It is the truth, Mrs. Eochford ; and if you know it and 
make the best of it, things may go well enough even yet." 

" That is, I am to submit to be slighted before everybody 
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for this, that, and the other woman ; and if I don't complain 
my hasband will pay me for my good nature by being civil to 
me in my turn — when there's nobody else " 

" No, I don't mean that, though I don't know very well 
how to explain without your thin£ng something of the kind. 
Rochford is not a man to do anything mean or deceitful" 

So sudden a start did Linley give, and with such an expres 
sion of surprise did her eyes involuntarily turn to him, that 
Valentine too started and stopped for a moment. He could 
not but see that there was something in her mind confuting 
his assertion, of which he did not know. 

" At least," he said deliberately, " he was not a man to do 
anything mean or deceitfuL He has degenerated lately in 
many ways — I see that of course ; and perhaps he has spoiled 
himself more than I know. At any rate, Mrs. Rochford, he 
is not my Louis Rochford any more. His marriage has 
robbed me of my dear old friend. This thing must have come 
one time or another, I suppose. Do you remember telling 
me once that I could go away and leave him, but that you 
couldn't 1 Don't you remember pointing out to me the differ- 
ence between our relations, one day, just here 1 " 

Yes. Linley remembered well enough. She was only sur- 
prised to find that he too remembered it. 

" Well, it is for that very reason that I would urge you now 
not to mind all this — if you can, not to show too much anger, 
or tears, or that. So far your influence — you couldn't help 
it, no woman could — has only made him worse. But that 
can't be helped, and you may bring him all right yet. Bear 
with him all you can — it is the only way. 7ou can't leave 
him — I can." 

** You blame me, Mr. Valentine — ^and — and hate me, I sup- 
pose, because I have come between you and your friend " 

He waved his hand impatiently, as if to stop her words. 

"But I think if you cannot influence him for good, your 
presence and his reliance on your friendship only strengthen 
him in all his — peculiaritiea" She put scornful emphasis ou 
the word. 

" You tell me to go away, and not to see you — not to come 
here any more 1 " He spoke slowly, and with a blank look 
in his face. 

"I do," said Linley energetically, clasping her hands to- 
gether with the palms turned downwards, and breaking out 
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into impetuous warmth. ^' I do. I say that if I am doomed 
to be tried and humiliated, I prefer to bear it, and to do my 
best, without strange eyes always looking on. If you cannot 
help us — either of us — I do ask you to leave us to ourselves." 

He was crushing his extinct cigar between his fingers, and 
without speaking he cast a sort of farewell look round the 
place. 

" 111 go, Mrs. Rochford," he said at last. 

" Stay, Mr. Valentine, one moment. You are offended and 
angry, of course — ^how could it be otherwise? But please 
don't take it as if you were turned from the house." 

"What else is iti Do you think I or any other man 
would remain one moment " 

** No, I suppose not. That wouldn't be heroic and dignified. 
But you will leave the house at once, and my husband will 
know that I am the cause, and will blame me and hate me, 
and we shall be further from each other than ever. That is 
what a man ought to do, of course." 

He looked at her for a moment, and as he saw how her lips 
trembled and the tears started to her eyes, the anger that her 
seeming selfishness might have aroused was extinguished by a 
great rush of compassion and tenderness, and emotion of 
many kinds. She looked so young, so beautiful, so unhappy; 
and he knew her to be so misprized and thrown away, and 
doomed to so hopeless a life ! Are there not men, he thought 
in that moment, who go through life yearning for the love of 
such a woman, and would have braved death, and, if need 
were, extinction, for one word of love from her, the pearl 
whom Rochford had thrown away richer than all his tribe % 

" Don't be afraid," he said, with an unspeakable gentleness 
in his tone. ** 111 not do anything that would make matters 
worse. Good-evening, Mrs. Rochford." 

"Oh, but forgive me I" said Linley wildly. "Don't go 
without forgiving me ! Heaven, have pity on me ! Mr. 
Valentine, you can't understand all, but don't think badly of 
me. I am not heartless; but I am so perplexed and tortured! 
You do forgive me % " 

"I do." 

His manner was cold and constrained. How could it be 
otherwise 1 she thought. She had come between him and his 
friend and parted them for ever. Yet he might, perhaps, 
knowing as he did so well what her trials were, have said 
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some kindly word. She little knew that he daxed not give 
utterance to one syllable of friendly emotion lest the . sluices 
of his passion and grief should be opened, and the tide rush 
forth unrestrainable. 

" Then there is nothing more to be said 1 " She spoke 
with perhaps a faint touch of petulance in her voice. 

"Nothing, Mrs. Eochford." 

He bowed, and she bowed, and they went their several ways. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

••why should honour outlive honesty?'' 

LiNLEY went to her own room and relieved her soul in 
passionate prayer, but not sometimes without a pardonable 
burst of impatient wonder whether any Being did really hear 
her prayer and understand her and care for her. For now 
there seemed no soul on all the earth that cared for her. She 
had done something which must seem so arbitrary and cruel 
and ungrateful, and which yet she felt that it was right to do. 
She prayed for patience and courage and counsel ; to be able 
to do whatever was right ; to know what she ought to do and 
when. She now knew that she had done a thing which would 
grievously offend her husband, and she asked herself whether 
she was not bound to forgive him many things when he had 
BO much to forgive in her, " Perhaps," she said to herself, 
with a sad light of flickering hope, "perhaps if I acknowledge 
openly that I have driven his friend away, and ask his for- 
giveness, he may be roused to some generous feeling, and may 
ask me to forgive him, and we may at least be reconciled 
again." 

Meanwhile Roche Valentine had rejoined Rochford and 
Marzell, who were now in the smoking-room. His presence 
seemed to bring a cloud with it. At first he was silent ; then 
in the very middle of some anecdote illustrative of French 
social life, which Marzell was telling, he struck in suddenly 
and turned the conversation quite another way. When by 
chance some talk over the Taramputty claims came up, he put 
perplexing questions, and pressed for explanations, and all 
but indicated a painful scepticism. He dispraised Mr. Piatt's 
recent speeches — said they were rubbish, and quite out of 
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Piatt's proper style, and wondered he didn*t stick to his own 
honest old way of talking. Marzell took everything with a 
perfect show of good humour, although he did not seem to 
like being pressed upon the details of the Taramputty claims. 
But the evening became very uncomfortable, and Rochford 
winced a good deal under some of Valentine's words. In fact, 
Roche Valentine was not like himself that evening. Ho 
contradicted everybody, made himself remarkably disagree- 
able, and seemed as if he were bent on getting up a quarrel 
with MarzelL Rochford in vain tried to maintain cordiality 
between his ill-assorted guests. Marzell soon went away, 
Valentine and his host remaining alona 

"Look here, Louis," Valentine broke out, "I do wish you 
wouldn't have such cads as that fellow Marzell always in your 
housa I don't care to come here while fellows of that kind 
are made welcome.'* 

" Are you not going a little too far, Valentine 1 " Rochford 
asked, with heated and angry face ; for he thought he had 
borne a good deal, and was rather ashamed that he should 
have been seen to bear so much. " Isn't this a little too much 
of dictation % Do you want to choose my guests for me 1"^ 
- " If I did," Valentine replied with a scornful laugh, *" I 
wouldn't choose blackguards like that fellow. I tell you what, 
Louis, your ways of late are growing past my endurance, at 
all events. I don't like the company you bring to your table 
— people, by Jove, that you ougJhit not to allow to stand on 
your door-mat. Take my word for it, you'll be sorry some 
time for knowing such people." 

"They seem to try to make themselves agreeable," said 
Rochford coldly. 

" And I don't 1 Quite true ; and I don't want ta I should 
like to save you from that lot if I could." 

" My good fellow, do spare yourself all this heat and anger. 
/ like these people, as you call them ; they are civil to me, 
and they amuse me." 

"Your defect always was that you couldn't do without 
sycophants and buffoons. Mark my words, Louis, that will 
be your ruin some day ; and you are only growing worse 
every day. You ought to have been a Roman emperor, and 
then you might have spent your days among your courtiers, 
and your parasites, and your fdicincB, and your dancing-girls, 
by Jovei I don't like it — ^it doesn't suit mc" 
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" We both started in life with lazy and do-nothing ways," 
said Eochford. **We both set out with the creed that life 
wasn't worth any exertion. It used to suit you remarkably 
well You have taken rather lately to all this stern morality." 

Valentine had been sitting astride upon a chair, and preach- 
ing to Eochford from across its back. Now he jumped up 
and planted himself on the hearth-rug, with his hands deep 
in his pockets. 

" We did, Louis ; and I am convinced now that we made a 
confoundedly bad business of it. We tried to escape from all 
the manly work of life — all the honourable work, and the 
rivalry, and the rest of it — and this is the result : two good- 
for-nothing used-up humbugs, disappointed in ourselves and 
disappointing everybody around us — everybody who is foolish 
enough to expect anything good from us " 

**I don't know what you mean, Eoche Valentine," said 
Eochford, his uneasy eye avoiding his friend's, and his lip 
beginning to tremble with anger ; " but I do wish you would 
drop all this sermonising." 

" You know what I mean well enough, Louis. If I didn't 
feel myself fit and manly enough and good enough to encounter 
responsibilities,, at least I didn't undertake them ; I didn't 
drag anybody else in with me. Well, there — that's enough of 
that 1 We don't like each other's ways at present — that's clear. 
Your companions, men or women, don't suit me ; and my ser- 
monising, as you call it, doesn't suit you." 

" What has put all this into your head to-night 1 " 

"Well, perhaps — I don't quite know — perhaps the behaviour 
of that little cad, who seems to go on as if he and mademoi- 
selle his sister owned the whole place, may have opened my 
eyes rather more even than usual Eochford, you are on the 
verge of disgrace." 

"Valentine 1 You seem to me to forget yourself altogether.** 

"Forget myself? Not a bit of it, Louis 1 Now I am 
beginning to remember what I ought to have been. I did forget 
myself for a long time ; but I shan't do so any more. I'll not 
meet your friends again. Good-bye, old fellow. I can't serve 
you, and I won't look on." 

" You are not going away now — this moment 1 " 

" Just in time for the night train. I'll walk to the station. 
My things can be sent on any tima My mind's made up, and 
wd needn't argue. Good-bye." 
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He held out his hand and Bochford took it. Valentine 
fixed his piercing eyes upon his old friend, and read his face. 
In truth it was not hard to read. A great pang went through 
Koche Valentine's heart, for he saw that his old friend was 
not sorry for his going. 

So Valentine passed out of the threshold, apparently for the 
last tima He could not remember when he had crossed it 
for the first time, so far back in his childhood was it ; and now 
he was going away. As he came out into the cool soft night 
air he walked slowly, as if to prolong to the uttermost possi- 
bility his passing out at the gate ; for he felt he could never 
retrace one single step on the ground from which he had been 
expelled. To his great vexation, he saw that Marzell and his 
sister were walking before him on the path that he had to 
tread to reach the gate. He knew that she generally walked 
with her brother to the gate when he was leaving, and he had 
observed that they often had long talks there. Eather than 
pass them he would lose the train, and spend the night in the 
village or anywhere. He turned off into a side walk, and 
went into the little grove. 

There was an old wooden seat there on which in summer 
nights he had lain many an hour, smoked many a cigar, and 
dreamed many a waking dream. He threw himself on the 
seat now with his face downwards, and allowed memory and 
grief and passion to rush as they would through his soul, and 
storm there unrestrained. In leaving that place he left behind 
him dear memories, the sweetest he had known, and friend- 
ship and youth and hope — all that makes life, "except mere 
breath." " I shall never, never be here again 1 " If she with 
whom his earliest recollections of the very grove around him 
were associated, if she who had been so much more than mother 
to him, could only see him now ! Yet it was some comfort to 
know that she, the other beautiful woman who had arisen on 
that same horizon for him, could not see him — could not see 
his weakness and his prostration. Was it the very thought of 
such a possibility which made him fancy he heard the sound 
of approaching footsteps, and the rustle of a woman's dress ? 
Hardly anybody ever walked along these darkling little paths 
at night. Yet these were footsteps, and somebody was coming 
and Valentine could distinctly hear the low whispering accents 
of a woman's voice, which was not liin ley's. Doubtless it 
must be that confounded Marzell and his sister. What a time 
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they had remained ! for Valentine knew that his prostration 
on the old wooden seat had been a long abandonment to 
emotion. He would at once have plunged deeper into the 
grove, but that a little before the pair could come in sight of 
him the path divided, and he hoped they would take the other 
way. The sounds drew nearer — low whispering talk of a man 
and a woman. A moment will decide which way they are to 
take. Confound it all, they are coming this way ! 

And before Valentine could rise from his seat he heard 
distinctly the words : " I have told you, Sinda, that I love 
you, and if ever I have the chance I will marry you. What 
can I say more 1 " 

The words were spoken in the half-pettish tone which 
Eochford sometimes assumed. Valentine stood up and con- 
fronted Louis Eochford and Sinda. 

" Go away," said Valentine sternly to her. " Mr. Eochford 
and I must talk together." 

Sinda shrank away without a word. 

" I told you you were on the way to sure disgrace," said 
Valentine to Eochford. " I didn't know you were so near it." 

"I have no account to give to any one," said Eochford, 
plucking up some courage when driven to bay. " That girl 
is perfectly innocent. What I said is true, since you did 
happen to hear it. I don't care about my wtfe : what then ? 
Is that a very uncommon thing ? " 

" I'll not argue, Eochford, and I don't care whether the 
girl is what you call innocent or not, I'll save you and yours 
from sure disgrace if I can. Send her out of your house — I 
don't care on what pretext ; let her brother take charge of 
her. Give me your word of honour as a gentleman — I suppose 
your recent companionships have not yet made you quite 
forget that you have honour to preserve as a gentleman — or, 
Louis Eochford, that girl's brother and — and your wife — and 
all the parish shall know what I heard to-night. Oh, shame 
on you to neglect such a wife for that silly worthless wanton ! " 

Five minutes afterwards Eochford was about to enter the 
house. Sinda, hiding in the darkness behind the large old- 
fashioned porch from which the light poured straight outy 
stopped him. 

"Will he tell 1" she asked. 

" I am afraid we must get you out of this, or he will make 
some confounded scandal and row." 

S 
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" If my brother knew/* said Sinda, with a scared face, " he 
would kill me. Til not go to my brother. Don't send me 
away from you." 

" Hush, hush," Bochford answered sharply. " Something 
must be done. You can't stay here." 

"I know why he is so angry," Sinda said, with a toss of 
the head and glittering eyes. 

"Whyl" Bochford asked, with unconcealed eagerness — 
" why, Sinda—why ? " 

" Because he admired me himself — because he is jealous," 
she replied, with a little laugh. 

Bochford made no answer for a moment — ^that was not the 
thought that had been in his mind. Suddenly his face lighted 
up. 

" Something must be done," he said, " but I'm not going to 
be drilled and schooled and bullied by everybody. Now go in, 
Sinda, and get to bed, and don't be seen hanging about here. 
WeVe made rather a bad business of it to-night between us." 

His voice was harsh and contemptuous. In trijth, the 
whole situation looked to him unspeakably mean, and he was 
ashamed of it. He and she there, cowering and skulking in 
his own porch, afraid of being seen by one of his own servants, 
under penalty of exposure by his old friend, whoise patron he 
had always believed himself to be — this was indeed degrada- 
tion. The girl Sinda looked small and pitiful at that moment 
in his eyes, and he thought of her origin and her bringing up, 
and what a power he had given her over him, and what 
people would say if they knew that he had actually talked of 
making her his wife. He felt very faint and weak ; and as 
he settled down in his study and tried to think things over, 
and then tried to read a little in order to clear his mind and 
enable himself to think, he saw the room apparently go zigzag, 
and he heard a strange buzzing in his ears, and his head fell 
heavily back in his chair. He recovered again in a moment. 

"Can I have fainted?" he thought "It seems like it 
That never happened to me before." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

STRUCK TO THE HEART. 

Annie Valentine might be said to know the affairs of the 
real world somewhat as a blind man knows them, through 
the eyes of others. Perhaps it would be better to say that 
she knew them as the Disinherited Ejoight laid up in his tower, 
or the wounded hero in Goethe's play, knew of the fight which 
neither might join, through the description given by one who 
could follow the movements. For years she had not gone 
into London except upon the rarest occasions, and she relied 
for her knowledge of everything and everybody upon Val- 
entine's reports. She had still little else to rely upon, for 
although both her boys were now pupils in one of the junior 
classes of University College school, they brought her little 
else from the great world, as contributions to her store of 
knowledge, than accounts of quarrels in the playground and 
the unreasoning expectations of teachers, who went on as if 
boys could always be high up in their class and make no mis- 
takes. But studying people through Valentine, she often found 
that she had to translate his impressions into facts by some 
process of her own more or less haphazard. Thus she had 
long ago read Eochford for herself through Valentine's inter- 
pretation, and read him rightly. But for some time back it 
was almost impossible to get Valentine to speak of the Eoch- 
fords at all. The evening after the night just described Val- 
entine came rather late to his sister's house. He went through 
all the usual programme of helping the boys with their lessons, 
and playing and singing for the girl; but Annie could see 
that his mind was constantly wandering from the duties to 
which he was always so faithful When the children were gone 
she observed that his face relaxed as that of one who had been 
playing a difi&cult part which is now done. 

" You are tired, Eoche ; the boys fatigue you," she said. 

" Fatigue, Annie % Not a bit of it They are a relief." 

"Then why do you seem so much preoccupied — is that 
the word % — oppressed by something 1 " 

" Mistress Annie Valentine, can you offer any suggestion as 
to the best means by which occupation, fame, and fortune 
could be obtained within a short time by an unoccupied 
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gentleman of limited intelligence and indolent habits, who 
has been brought up to do nothing 1 " 

" But, Roche, you can do ever so many things — you can do 
everything, I think." 

'* How very like a woman I How exactly like a woman ! 
Always with a particular person in her mind's eye I I only 
suggest that there is somebody who wants something, and she 
at once leaps to the conclusion that it must be her own brother- 
in-law, even though in the same breath she insists that the 
description is entirely unlike him ! " 

"Because of course I know it is yourself you speak of — you 
always disparage yourself." 

" Well, Mistress Annie, admitting for the sake of argument 
that I am the man, can you suggest the career? " 

" I think you could succeed in anything, Eoche, if you only 
gave your mind to it." 

" General recommendations, my dear, are like general in- 
vitations. Be a Httle more precise, Annie. How about the 
Church r' 

"Oh, nonsense; please to talk sense. Something has 
happened, Eoche. Won't you tell me what it is — without 
keeping me in suspense 1 " 

" Something is always happening, dear. Nature never falls 
asleep. She is always up to something or other. Compared 
with her the little busy bee is " 

" Something unpleasant has happened, Eoche, and you are 
only trying to talk it out of your mind. May I not know I 
Is it anything that talking over would do any good to 1 " 

" I don't know, Annie. Not much, I fancy ; and yet the 
whole affair isn't much either. It must have happened some 
time or other. Better now than later, periiaps." 

" Oh, then,. I know," said Annie quietly ; " it's about Mr. 
Eochford." 

Valentine nodded. 

" You have had words — a quarrel % " 

" Sort of quarrel. I brought it on — ^purposely — and Pm 
not going there any more. That's all." 

"Indeed, indeed, I am not a bit sorry for that ! " 

" No ? Perhaps I shouldn't be another time or another 
way. But now I feel very like Harry Hotspur. I could 
divide myself and go to buffets, Annie. You remember the 
prudent puppy who walked downstairs to prevent his being 
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kicked downl Well, Annie, your brother-in-law was less 
discreet. There, you have my story." 

" Oh," exclaimed Annie, with glowing cheeks, " that can*fe 
be. It's impossible. He couldn't," 

" Who couldn't, Annie I " 

"Why, Mr. Rochford." 

" I never said he did anything, dear." 

** Oh, didn't you say— didn't you compare yourself— I don't 
understand — ^Why, Eoche, you surely didn't quarrel with Aer ^ " 

" No, Annie, 1 didn't quarrel with her." 

"But tell me all about it; don't have me guessing and 
trying to extract things in this way. Do speak to me, Eoche. 
Did she quarrel with you 1 " 

''Mrs. Eochford, Annie, told me, or asked me, not to go 
there any more." 

*' Oh, the ungrateful " 

"Hush, hush, my good Annie," said Eoche, putting his 
hand upon her lips — "none of that, my dear. / don't blame 
her. I can't blame her. It is horrible for her to have any 
eyes watching her trials — which are pretty hard, I can tell 
you — or rather I can't, and won't, and couldn't tell you, for 
I'm not a woman, to explain or do justice to them. No, I 
don't blame her. She never liked me, and she thinks I have 
always sided with her husband. So I did at first — and lately, 
for a particular reason — and — and — ^for — for her sake, God 
knows ! I rather seemed to be very friendly with people she 
doesn't like." 

" Still she ought to have known " 

He shook his head. 

** She has had many things to think of ; she has a hard life 
of it, and she has done her best to make a brave fight of it 
and keep up a smiling face. I've watched her, Annie ; she's 
very young, and she's a fine creature, and she deserves a 
better fate." 

" It is like you, Eoche, to defend her and praise her, when 
she was so unjust to you," said An^ie, still with a certain 
glow of indignation about her. " Will you tell me all about 
it now, as you have said so much t " 

They were sitting one on each side of Mrs. Valentine's little 
work-table, on which was her basket with her threads, and 
needles, and scissors, and scraps of trimming, and bits of silk 
and muslin, and tiny stockings, and what not. Annie always 
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busied herself with some work while she talked to her brother- 
in-law in these their sittings of the night. Roche, who could 
seldom keep from action of some sort, was opening and shut- 
ting a pair of her scissors, and occasionally contemplating the 
fire, even as he talked, through its handle as through eye- 



He told her in a few words, saying hardly anything about 
Sinda, but merely conveying to Annie that he had probably 
seemed too friendly to some of Rochford's partisans who were 
little friendly to Linley. Annie listened in wonder. She 
knew that, however Roche might condense or suppress, he 
would keep back nothing which affected the fairness and the 
truth of his story, and yet she felt certain that there was 
something in all this which remained to be known. 

"It is all very strange," she said, when he had finished. 
"I can't understand it, Roche. I liked her so much; and 
she was so sweet-tempered and thoughtful of every one, and 
so considerate. I never met any one — any woman at all 
events^who seemed so unselfish. Roche, she mmi have had 
some right motive for this." 

"I never doubted it, Annia It's clear enough, I think. 
You wouldn't like, dear, if you were in her place, to have 
people present when such slights were offered to you. No 
woman would, I suppose — and what can a woman do 1 " 

^ Perhaps she will come here and tell me, but I suppose 
that isn't likely. The children will miss her, and so shall I. 
Do you know, Roche, she never forgot one of their birthdays — 
she always sent some present, and some pretty little poem?" 

" Even this last time \ " 

'* Oh yes. She was always the kindest. Look, Roche," 
and Annie searched for a moment in her work-basket, ** there's 
one of her gloves. She forgot it the last day she was here, 
and I meant to give it to her when she came next ; but now 
I think— Oh!" 

Her words were cut short and her exclamation broke forth 
because of a sudden movement made by Valentine. When 
she held up the little glove he stretched out his hand with an 
eager, grasping gesture, as if he would clutch it; and then 
meeting his sister-in-law's surprised and startled look, he let 
the hand fall heavily on the table, and the blood rushed to 
his face, and a great groan, that was almost like a sob, broke 
from his lips. 
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**0 Eochel" exclaimed his sister, with affrighted face, 
•* what is this r| 

'* Hush, Annie/' he said, standing up and speaking in a low 
and stammering voice at first — " not a word of this, for God's 
sake I It's nothing — ^it's nothing at all ! Don't talk of it ; 
don't think of it ! I tell you, Annie, if you care about me, 
you mustn't even think of it ! " 

" I might have thought of it before. Eoche ! this is 
terrible 1" . 

" What is terrible ? " he asked, in a tone that for him was 
almost harsh and angry. " What do you know 1 — ^}'ou know 
nothing I There is nothing to know — ^for any one." 

"What does it matter about me, dear, or what I know! 
If only nobody else " 

'* Who else could know 1 I have made a fool of myself, I 
suppose, before you, because I am in the habit of letting 
everything out here ; and I forgot for the moment. Do you 
think any other human being shall ever have a chance of 
knowing — ^what you know I 1 suppose you do know it now ! 
She doesn't like me now — she never did ; she would despise 
me if she knew ihciV* 

" Roche, this is a great misfortune," his sister-in-law said, 
and she rose and went towards him and put her hand tenderly 
upon his shoulder. " I never thought of this." 

" It's a great misfortune, true enough, but it might have 
been worse ; for I am never going near that place any more, 
and I shan't see her again — and she'll never know. I had 
made up my mind not to go there any more. I only wish I 
had broken off long ago, and not waited to be told. No, I 
don't, though, for the memory of the night when I was driven 
from the place may give me some pride and strength. No, 
I'm glad it happened so ! — and perhaps I have done some good 
for her too," he added sadly. 

*' I don't like to ask you any questions, Roche — it seems so 
like a sin even to talk about it " 

" And so it does," he exclaimed vehemently. " It does seem 
like a sin — and a shame 1 What right have I to talk of her 1 — 
what right have I to mention her name, or think of her % " 

** But still," Annie went on, and she touched his shoulder 
once or twice with her hand as if she would soothe away his 
vehemence, " I should like to know how this began or how 
long" 
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" I don't know, Annie — I don't know, dear. I can't telL 
I saw her so sweet and pure and generous — and not understocd 
nor cared about, and bearing everything ; and she is so young 
and bright and ought to be so happy ! I think I didn't like her 
at first — at least I think so — and when I supposed that she 
was full of levity and didn't really care how things went, I 
tried to dislike her still. But now I know her, and I'd go into 
a bath, like Seneca, or whoever it was, and give out all the 
blood in my veins to do her good ; and I can't do her any good." 

** The only good you can do her, Roche, or yourself, is never 
to see her again," said Annie earnestly. 

" I don't mean to see her again. I know she doesn't like 
me, I don't want to see her any more. I hate to see her 
suffering — and among these confounded people. Oh, my good 
God ! I only wish I never had seen her ! I was happy until I 
saw her. Annie, I must say it once to relieve my mind — I 
love her — I love her — I love her ! I could kiss the ground her 
feet have trodden ! I would give ten years of my life if I 
might only have that glove ! No, Annie dear — ^you needn't 
look alarmed. I'm not going to take it. There — I'm quieter 
now, dear, and I shan't make a raving idiot of myself any more 
— I mean in the sight of any one." 

" You will get over this, my dear Roche — ^my dear, dear 
brother — you who have always been so unselfish and so good. 
Oh, believe me, you will get over all this and be happy — quite 
happy, some day," said Annie tenderly. 

" No, Annie dear. I've got my death wound — I'm struck 
to the heart ! Oh, I'm not talking mere extravagance now. 
I know that I'll look all the same as before, and Uve out my 
time, and eat dinners, and drink beer, and smoke cigars, and 
die of old age as likely as not ; but I'll cany this to my grave. 
There, we've had enough of this rubbish 1 I'm no worse off 
than lots of better fellows. Let's drop the subject, Annie, and 
never say a word about it again. You surprised me into all 
this confession, Mrs. Annie, and I'm not sorry, perhaps, for I feel 
relieved somehow ; but no more confessions, dear, and no more 
sentiment. Forget it all, Annie, or pretend to yourself that you 
have forgotten it ; and if you do pray for people, pray for we." 

" Shall I not pray for you 1 Ah, yes — every night and 
morning, my dear, dear brother — my more than brother ! 
Was it for this that you gave up all your life to us and lived 
without love 1 and now is this the reward ] " 
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She went up to him and kissed him on the forehead as he 
bent towards her, and he pressed her hand in silence. After 
a moment he said more cheerily : 

" I'm not so badly off as many fellowg, Annie, after all — ^I 
have yoM." 

*^ Yes, Roche/* she answered ; " and there is other love of 
woman besides the one kind, dear ; and you can always turn 
to your sister's love and find it waiting and faithful." 

A cry was heard upstairs — a mere httle passing wail from 
the sleep of little Annie. But it gave Mrs. Valentine an excuse 
for leaving the room, and thus concealing her tears. 

" I hear little Annie — ^I must look after my baby, Roche, 
for a moment," and she hurried away. 

She did not return so soon as she had expected. Coming 
softly down the stairs, that no creaking of boards might waken 
little Annie again, Mrs. Valentine was at her own parlour 
door before her brother-in-law knew of her presence. He was 
seated in the same chair as before, but his head was flung down 
on one arm that lay outstretched upon the table. Annie could 
only see his hair and the hand of the arm on which his head 
was resting. His face was wholly hidden. But the attitude 
and the hand told a whole story of passion and despair. The 
utter abandonment of all reserve, the strong man believing 
himself unseen and giving himself up wholly to his emotion, 
terrified her. The hand, clenched, rigid, and clutching, might 
have stood for a symbol of man's despair. 

Annie would not have him know that she had looked upon 
his prostration. She softly drew back, unperceived. In 
another moment she came down the stairs with a rustle and 
a noise. Valentine was standing before the fireplace, and his 
face was made up into a cheery expression. 

'^ Mistress Annie," he said, in his familiar style of emphatic 
disquisition, '^ I used to believe once that nothing could possibly 
be so interesting to a man as his own life, if he would only 
have the sense to look at it as a pageant, or a play, or a pro- 
cession, without allowing himself any personal concern in it — 
you understand ? Think of the seven ages of man, you know 
— all the wonderful changes one could see and study in one'$ self 
—all the odd changes of feeling and temperament and opinion 
and the rest of it — that nobody ever can know in anybody 
olse ^ 

'* Yes, Roche." 
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" Think of watching yourself growing old, for instance, and 
not caring about the things you did care about; and seeing emo- 
tion slowly boil itself away like your kettle, Annie, when it's 
been forgotten on the fire — as will happen sometimes — and 
seeing all the deep lights in one's sky going out, and then 
watching the quiet lamps lit up, and sb on — you understand. 
Wouldn't that be a charming study I I used to think so." 

" And don't you think so now 1 " Annie asked gently, anxioue 
to humour his mood, whatever it might be. 

" It's an awful waste of time, Annie — it's like opium-eating ; 
and then the performance lasts so long ! And sometimes one 
gets too much interested — as I remember poor Arthur and 
myself long ago watching for faces in the fire, and I leaned 
over too far and fell on the bars of the grate and got smartly 
burnt ! It's so sometimes in the other study. You lose the 
philosophic calmness some time or other, and you overbalance 
yourself and fall and get burnt But it's a remarkably fine 
thing to do, Annie, if you can only do it Good-night, dear 
— ^I*m for town." 

Annie went to the gate with him, and looked after him as 
he strode along the lane. Suddenly he turned back and came 
up to her. 

" I say, Annie, I haven't told you any of my plans after 
all." 

" Your plans, Roche 1 " 

" Yes, Annie. Turning to, you know, for good hard work. 
It's about time to begin, isn't it ] I must work, to keep myself 
from thinking. I'll tell you all when I come next. Like a 
dear, best of sisters, try not to think even for a moment over 
this wretched discovery I have made — or you have made — and 
if ever you should see A^r, don't say a word of me/ Your very 
accent might betray me ! There — that's what I really came 
back to say — and now it's said — and so good-night." 

Annie spent a distressed night of it. She was loth to believe 
that Linley aould have acted with cruelty or ungratefulness, 
and a strong fear possessed her that Roche Valentine must 
unconsciously have let out some evidence of his sad secret. 
She only mourned all the more for the true brother of her soul 
and of her life, so worthy of purest love and so cruelly doomed 
to perpetual renunciation. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE ESCAPADES. 

Mr. Tuxham strode along the road that led to Dripdeanham 
House one morning two or three days after the scenes just 
described. He seemed excited and even elated. He flourished 
his stick as he went along, and chuckled and talked to himself. 
Sea, sky, trees, shrubs, and fellow-creatures were passed without 
the slightest notice. Any observer worth his salt must have 
seen that the good man had some piece of news which he was 
bursting to communicate, and in which he dreaded to be fore- 
stalled. 

Mr. Tuxham did not usually visit the Rochfords of late. 
Nobody knew but he how often he had gone as far as the gate, 
thinking of entering, and had failed there and turned back 
again. This time, however, he did not halt Some over- 
mastering impulse drove him on. 

" Is Mr. Rochford up yet % " he asked of the gardener as he 
passed through, and he did not wait for an answer. Before 
the man, slow and a little rheumatic as most country gardeners 
are, had straightened himself up preparatory to a deliberate 
reply, Mr. Tuxham had given a sort of contemptuous puff and 
passed on. 

Eochford and Linley were in the breakfast room when Mr. 
Tuxham entered — ^the familiar room in which Tuxham saw 
Linley for the first time. Any one less busy with news of 
his own must have seen now that something unusual was the 
matter. Eochford looked excited ; Linley seemed much dis- 
tressed. 

" Didn't expect to see me so early in the morning, madam % " 
Mr. Tuxham began. " Before breakfast — positively." 

** Will you join us, Mr. Tuxham 1 " Linley asked, with an 
effort to appear at ease and a sudden slight glance of appeal 
at her husband, an instinctive renewal of the old look of con- 
sultation with which at one time she was wont to seek his eyes 
whenever doubt arose. Now the look meant to ask, " Must 
we tell him 1 *' But Eochford kept his eyes steadily away 
from hers, and had only saluted Tuxham in a very perfunctory 
manner. 

"I. have news for you both," said Mr. Tuxham, scarcely 
pausing to wave away with his hand the offer of breakfast. 
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" Such news I You never could guess it ! The most absurd, 
the most amusing, the most delightful I " 

"Why, Mr. Tuxham," said Linley, with a resolute smile, 
'' this is something like Mademoiselle de S^vign^, when she is 
going to announce Lauzun's marriage — isn't it Lauzun^s % — with 
the princess. Don't you remember 1 " 

" Don't remember, I'm sure, my dear, but I shouldn't won- 
der. It's just the same thing — ^this is the marriage of a Lauzun 
and a princess too." 

"A princess?" asked Linley, with sudden eagerness, thinking 
of Sinda and the title which Mr. Tuxham so often bestowed upon 
her as a nickname. Even Kochford now seemed interested. 

"But not your princess, my dear — oh no. In this case, 
indeed, it is rather a prince. Eochford, I pity you. One who 
was so near winning you, to come down so far ! Where's 
Valentine 1 All around his hat he ought to wear the green 
willow!" 

"Do please tell us what it is, Mr. Tuxham." 

" Take us with you, Tuxham," said Rochford, trying to 
seem at his ease. 

" It's a marriage, then — an elopement ! Regular old 
romantic sort of thing 1 Who do you think have run away 
and got married 1 " 

" Oh, it can't be 1 " Linley exclaimed, guessing rightly, and 
reluctant to believe. 

"Oh, but it can be — ^and it is," Mr. Tuxham answered, 
knowing now that she knew. 

" In Heaven's name," said Eochford pettishly, " tell us all 
about it plainly if it is worth our knowing. Who have run 
away, and who are married, and what is it all about % " 

" Only your old favourite and madam's new prot^g^ — Miss 
Courcelles and the great little secretary of the great Mr. 
Piatt" 

" But is this true % — are you sure % " Linley asked. 

" I never say things, ma'am, that are not true, and that I 
am not sure of. I've just been to Piatt's — called in to see 
him about some poor dirty unfortunates who begged me to 
intercede for them that their old familiar den mightn't be 
pulled down about their ears and turned into a clean, Chris^ 
tian, and comfortless house, and I heard it alL Uncommonly 
well planned, too. Day before yesterday, Cynthiar, as Mis. 
Piatt calls her, went on a visit to the old Bishop, she said. 
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Same day Prince Marzell had business in London, he said. 
No suspicion of anything until this morning, when a letter 
comes announcing that they have been married and are going 
off — where, they decline to say as yet — until they can hope 
for peace and pardon." And Tuxham chuckled. 

" I wonder you can laugh at it, Mr. Tuxham," said Linley 
warmly. '* I do hope they have not done a rash thing both 
of them. Oh, I hope they will be happy, and not grow tired 
of each other, and be sorry. I feel almost like an accomplice, 
for I couldn't help suspecting that something of the kind was 
going on ; but I didn't like to speak." 

" Why should you speak, madam 1 Why should you spoil 
sport 1 I think they are admirably suited — bom for each 
other, in fact. He's the most impudent humbug I ever met, 
and she — well, I think she's just the woman fit to be an impu- 
dent humbug's wife, and never to find him out. It would have 
been a great pity to spoil two houses with them." 

" I think they are very well suited," Eochford said coldly. 
" I don't see anything to laugh at. I knew very well that 
Marzell wished to marry Cynthia Courcelles, and of course I 
knew that her mother would not hear of it. I wish they had 
waited a little, until MarzelPs prospects grew more certain, 
and then I think every difficulty could have been overcome. 
I often told him so. I wish they hadn't done this running 
away ; but otherwise I am not sorry." 

" Who's supposed to be sorry % " Tuxham asked. " I'm not 
— I don't see anything to be sorry about— except, perhaps, 
that my news isn't quite as fresh as I expected it to be, and 
that you all appear to have been in the secret somehow. Very 
good — you who knew all about it, and think it such a fine 
thing, had better go over and see if you can't console the 
bereaved mother, who doesn't as yet see things at all in that 
cheerful light" 

" I am very sorry for Mrs. Courcelles," said Linley. " The 
mere deception will be painful to her." 

" Suppose you go and comfort her then, and let Eochford 
exercise his eloquence in talking over the old Bishop. I'm 
afraid even her study of mathematics will hardly save Miss 
Cynthia — Mrs. Marzell — I beg her pardon — or Princess Mar- 
zell — from losing her chance of her uncle's money." 

" If she loves Am, she won't care much about that," said 
Linley. *' And she does love him — ^she must love him, or she 
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would never have made such a sacrifice — ^for of coarse to her 
it is a sacrifice. I never thought she had so much heart — I 
shall think highly of her for evermore." 

" I am quite prepared," Mr. Tuxham observed, in a tone, 
however, that by no means suggested unminglod benevolence, 
"to think highly of the whole human race for evermore. 
You are so delightful here, all of you, so .well pleased with 
everything, that it's quite a refreshing sensation to meet such 
people; and you are all far too kind and Christian-like to 
laugh at any of your fellow-creatures ! That's charming ; and 
shows a marked improvement too, Mrs. Rochford — doesn't iti 
We were not always, I think, quite so considerate about the 
follies of our neighbours. Where's Valentine ] I want to see 
how he takes it. Perhaps he is not so philosophia" 

" Valentine doesn't care three straws for Cynthia Courcelles," 
said Rochford ; " he never really did, I think, care for her." 
He laid an emphasis on " her." 

"Still, she refused him, you know; and she has run off 
with this other fellow; and that makes all the difference. 
Where is he?" 

" Valentine's not been here these three days." 

** Gone to London 1" 

*' I suppose so." 

" Perhaps he's in the conspiracy too, as you all seem to be," 
grumbled Tuxham. 

" But, Mr. Tuxham, how can you speak in that way % I 
knew nothing at all about it — nor Mr, Eochford, of course ; 
and pray don't misunderstand us." 

" Indeed 1 I thought you both knew everything about it, 
and highly approved of it, and all that. Didn't I so under- 
stand you % " 

"Stuff, Tuxham — ^you understood nothing of the kind," 
Rochford said rather sharply. 

" I fear, Mr. Tuxham," said Linley demurely — and, in all 
her various personal vexations and trials, unable to deny her- 
self a little touch of the harmless malign — " I fear there must 
be something more than we suspected in your excitement 
about this event. Can it be that Cynthia counted you too 
among her admirers ? I thought your mirth had a hollow 
sound from the first." 

" Pray, madam, don't talk in that way. I dislike that sort 
of joking." Indeed, the worthy Tuxham seldom liked any 
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jest that turned against himselt " Pray don't confound me 
with other peopla I don't hang on to the skirts of every 
woman with a pretty face, as some persons do. I never 
exchanged three sentences with that young woman in all my 
life. Well, I'm off. Where's Miss Sinda — ^Miss Princess? 
She was not in this affair 1 " 

** I suppose she jyas," said Linley, catching with eagerness 
at the idea. "I do suppose she was, Louis?" She turned 
towards her husband with a sudden look of hope. ^' This 
might explain — ^might it not 1 She may have gone with them 
— she was so devoted to her brother." 

" She may. Why not 1 Perhaps we had better wait and 
see. Perhaps we shall hear something." Eochford spoke in an 
embarrassed, hesitating way ; and although he glanced once 
up at Linley, he quickly withdrew his eyes, 

Mr. Tuxham, now cooled down from all the fervent freshness 
of his untold news, had his powers of observation under com- 
mand again. He saw there was something about Sinda going 
forward which called for explanation, and he sent his keen 
grey eyes flashing from Linley's face, faintly coloured by her 
eagerness, to Eochford's downcast eyes, uncertain lips, and 
uneasy manner. 

"What's happened]" he bluntly asked ; " and what explains 
what 1 Any other people disappeared 1 " 

" The truth is, Mr. Tuxham," said Linley, after a pause, 
which made it evident that Eochford would not speak, " that 
we are in some trouble — or at least some perplexity — of our 
own. We don't know what has become of Sinda." 

"Oh!" 

" She is not to be found anywhere, and did not sleep in the 
house last night." 

'* And the spoons 1 " Mr. Tuxham asked. 

" Stuff ! " said Eochford angrily. 

** I have not counted the spoons," said Linley, with unruffled 
composure. " I am very uneasy about the poor girl I could 
not understand why she should go away without telling me or 
consulting me ; but now I think it is plain enough. She has 
gone with her brother. She is in the elopement plot, and of 
course I could not expect her to tell me anything about thcd. 
She knew it would embarrass me." 

** What faith in human nature you have, my dear ! " said 
Tuxham. " You can't believe even in that girl's ingratitude." 
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" I don't want to believe in her ingratitude," said Linley, 
with emotion. " I want to believe well of everybody if I can 
— as long as I can. The world is so bitter, so dreary, if we 
may not think well of people. I always tried to serve her, 
and to be just to her." 

Rochford turned away and looked out of the window. 

" My dear," said Tuxham more gently, " you never ought to 
have come among us morose cynics here at all. We delight 
always in assuming the worst of everybody ; and the deuce 
and all is that we are generally right. Now, look here — I 
don't know anything about your princess— and I'll not make 
any further allusion to the spoons — but she hasn't gone with 
her brother, that I can tell you. The letter which Piatt read 
to me from the prince-fellow begged Piatt to see the girl — or 
begged Mrs. Piatt, I suppose, to see her, and explain all about 
it, and tell her it had to be kept a secret from her because it 
would not be right that she should know it and not tell you. 
I daresay you'll have Mrs. Piatt here soon enough, and Mrs. 
Courcelles, and all the lot. Take one word of advica If the 
girl's gone, think you have had a good riddance of her. She's 
not murdered, you may be sure, and the less inquiry you make 
about her the better." 

A servant brought Linley some message, and she left the 
room for a moment. 

" It is an odd thing, though, Eochford, I say," Mr. Tuxham 
began hurriedly — " the girl walking off in that way." 

" Very strange — yes, yes, very strange," Rochford muttered. 

" People will talk of it, you know ; make up your mind for 
that." 

" Of course, they talk of everything in a wretched little 
place like this." 

" I think if I were you, Eochford, I'd try to find out some- 
thing quietly about her. The earth hasn't opened and 
swallowed her, you know; and you maybe sure she hasn't 
turned herself out of her comfortable nest here for nothing. 
Anybody can be traced now, Eochford, easily enough. Tako 
my advice— find out something about her." 

" But, my good fellow, what have I to do with her % What 
is it to me where the girl has gone % " 

" You don't know what people here may not say, or what 
they have been saying. Get Valentine to make some inquiries 
in London at once." 
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** Valentine isn't in London." 

"Where is her* 

" I don't know ; he has left England suddenly." 

Mr. Tuxham gave vent to a prolonged whistle. 

" I say, Eochford, this can't be another runaway match] I 
always distrust your philosophers who are under middle age." 

" Why should Valentine make any secret of marrying any 
one he liked 1 " 

"Well, perhaps he didn't want to be chaflfed by all of us, 
and then" 

" No," said Eochford, turning round, and apparently brac- 
ing himself for some expression of feeling which was painful 
and reluctant, " I shan't inquire into the girl's disappearance, 
Tuxham, and if you take my advice you won't either. Perhaps 
the less we find out about it the better. Valentine has gone 
away, I don't know why or where, and so has she ; and there 
could be no need of concealment if there were any question of 
marriage." 

Just as these words were being spoken, Linley entered. 
Surely Eochford must have seen her coming in. Tuxham 
made a gesture to him to be silent^ but perhaps was hardly in 
time. Linley, however, gave no evidence of having heard 
anything. 

" Well, Mrs. Eochford," Tuxham said, " I'm going — ^and 
you'll have visitors soon, I daresay — ^and I'm sorry you should 
have all this nuisance and worry, for you don't deserve it 
But you'll be all right for the future, I hope — all right, all 
right. Don't alarm yourself about that girl ; she's no great 
loss anyhow, and you did your best." 

But Linley said nothing, and Mr. Tuxham went his way, 
perplexed in the extreme. He walked homeward at a very 
diflFerent pace from that of his coming, and he chopped away 
mechanically with his stick at every hedge, and thistle, and 
weed that came in his path. Now and then he stopped full 
short and puckered his eyebrows, and turned round as if he 
were about to return to Eochford's, and then uttered a grunt 
and resumed his homeward road. Then he stopped again and 
stamped on the ground 

" I can't make it out at all," he said quite aloud. " I can't 
make it out! What the devil should Valentine go and do 
that for 1 It isn't a bit like him. I never could have believed 
it. Why should I believe it now I because he isn't here to 
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defend himself t Still, the little devil's gone, and he's gone 
too, and the devil himself can't account for a man when a 
woman is near. That poor child 1 I'll go back and tell 
Eochford he mui think more of her. Why did he many her % 
I'll tell him so." 

'* No, I won't," he suddenly exclaimed. " I had much better 
let it alone. Perhaps I've done mischief enough already." 

So he resisted the temptation to interfere in the ajQfairs of 
other people, and he went resolutely on his puzzled way. 

Meanwhile Linley and Eochford were left alone. Eochford 
spoke not a word until he had seen Mr. Tuxham pass the 
window, and stride away across the lawn. Then he came up 
to his wife, who was standing near a small table, on which sho 
leaned with one hand, while she looked blankly before her. 

** Linley, my dear." 

She almost started. There was a peculiar gentleness, and 
something even like tenderness, in the tone, which touched 
her, in her condition at once disturbed and lonely. She 
turned towards him. 

** Linley," Eochford went on, " I didn't tell you before, but 
I ought to tell you now — ^Eoche Valentine has gone away. 
He is not coming back here any more." 

Linley's heart beat violently. 

" He isn't coming back any more. We have had a quarrel 
— a sort of a quarrel He has greatly changed of late. I 
don't understand him. Something or other has hold of his 
mind. We couldn't agree ; in fact, he was determined on a 
quarrel, and he has gone." 

Linley could not but feel for her husband, who had lost the 
one friend of his youth, and had lost him thus. She felt for 
him with an unspeakable compassion, because she knew, if he 
did not, how she had caused the separation. Some secret — 
oh, how secret and deep down ! — feeling of shame and peni- 
tence too was there, which made her for the moment think 
that she ought, instead of merely pardoning her husband for 
his weaknesses and his faults, to ask him for pardon. She 
knew that the dismissal of Valentine was unavoidable, and 
was a sacred duty ; but now that she was brought face to 
face with her husband, she would not allow him to deceive 
himself and hold her innocent of any share in the separa- 
tion. 

** Louis," she said firmly, "it was my fault You may 
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blame me, but I could not help it. I told JVIr, Valentine that 
he ought not to come here any more." 

"You, Liuleyl" 

"Yes— after that evening at dinner, when she was there, 
and I felt so much hurt and wounded. I did think that you 
slighted me, Louis, and I do think it ; and I am content to 
bear with much from you, but not under the eyes of other 
people. So I made up my mind we could not live together if 
our lives were to be always under the eyes of strangers, or 
even of friends, and I told him so." 

Eochford grew red, and his lips parted once or twice as if he 
were about to break into anger. Linley was prepared for any 
outburst. What she was not prepared for was the manner 
in which he said, after one or two unsuccessful attempts to 
speak — 

"Well, well, Linley, I am glad you told me and made no 
secret. You lost your temper very foolishly that day, and 
you were wrong in saying anything to Valentine without con- 
sulting me. But you have been forgiving to me more than 
once, and I am not going to be too hard upon you. Besides, 
I don't think, Linley, you need blame yourself altogether for 
Valentine's sudden disappearance. Pm afraid he's greatly 
changed lately, and not for the better." 

He hesitated. Linley looked up, wondering. 

" He would have gone in any case, I am afraid," Eochford 
continued. " I don't know, of course, and I should be sorry 
to believe anything bad of Eoche VaJentine, but I'm afraid. 
Linley, you women — I mean women like you— don't know 
what unfortunate weaklings men are. I think that girl, Sinda, 
had rather made a fool of him lately, and I shouldn't wonder 
—of course it is only a mere guess as yet — if he and she were 
gone off together." 

" Louis I Mr. Valentine and Sinda % Gone off to be mar- 
ried?" 

" Gone off, Linley, to be married, I suppose — ^that is, per- 
haps. One would hope so, you know, and yet on the other 
hand" 

Linley did not wait to hear the other-hand view of the 
question put. She made a beseeching gesture to her husband 
to say no more. She sat down in the chair nearest to her, 
and for the moment seemed absolutely as if she were stricken 
dumb. Faith, courage, hope — ^all were out of place, then, in 
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a world where there seeined nothing but weakness, deceit^ 
ingratitude, and sin. 

Then she rose, and spoke with a vehemence of tone and a 
glittering eye which fairly astonished Mr. Rochford. 

**Are all men really like thatt Is there no honour, or 
truth, or goodness about any of them $ What was there in 
that unfortunate girl to set men wild about her, and turn 
people into deceivers, and cowards, and liars t Is there no 
man firm enough and good enough not to sell his honour and 
his soul for some pretty face 1 Oh, they talk of women ! 
The weakest of us all is a rock compared to any man ! That 
miserable little girl, who hadn't the brains to learn anything 
worth knowing, could turn the best man she knew into her 
slave and her fool 1 Oh, I am sick of life." 

Mr. Rochford seemed a little alarmed at her vehemence. 

" You mustn't despise us poor men too much, Linley," he 
said, with a forced smile of gentle deprecation. 

" You have taught me to despise them, Louis ; it is your 
o\\Ti teaching. You have always defended — everybody — ^by 
telling me that men can't help being the slaves of their weak- 
nesses and their vices ; and I didn't believe you for a long 
time, but now I do believe you. You are always telling me 
that there are no heroes, and that the men we women dream 
of — the men who are brave, and good, and manly, and don't 
deceive — are only in absurd poems and romances, fit for 
women and fools ! I didn't believe that at first. Very well, 
I believe it now. You have converted me — you and your 
friends. There are no heroes among men, and they are all 
the same." 

" At least, Linley," Rochford pleaded, " I am not the worst, 
nor any worse than my neighbours." 

" No," Linley replied bitterly, and with tears of anger and 
shame flashing in her eyes — "if that contents you, Louis, I 
have learned that too. If that is enough for you, instead of 
all the faith, and homage, and worship almost, that a woman 
wants to give, and longs to give, to the man she marries — ^if 
that is enough for you, let it be so. I make no complaint of 
my husband. Perhaps, Louis, we had better swear an eternal 
friendship." 

There was a half-incoherent contempt in her words and 
her tone which astonished her husband. He had never seen 
m her any such vehemence or self-assertion before. He looked 
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&t her with a curious feeling of admiration. Her outburst of 
scorn for the ways and weaknesses of men he traced readily 
enough to her former jealousy of Sinda and her vexation at 
his own attentions to the girl. He was by no means displeased 
to find that this feeling of jealousy still subsisted, no matter 
what inconveniences it might possibly threaten. If Linley 
could still lose her self-control in this way out of the mere 
memory of a past jealousy, it was clear that he, Eochford, 
still had full power over her heart. The time would come — 
perhaps soon, he thought — when he would seriously return 
to Linley, take up, as it were, the broken tendrils of her 
youthful ajQFections, and carefully entwine them once again 
around his own form. He felt a pang of momentary but very 
sincere regret that he could not begin doing this at once. He 
had been very weak and foolish, that was certain, and at this 
moment he was especially perplexed. But he would soon get 
out of all that somehow, and he thought they would probably 
go abroad for some time ; and then he would really devote 
himself to Linley, who, after all, loved him still, as these 
women always do. 



CHAPTER XXYL 

K SUDDEN JOURNEY. 

Yes, Sinda was gone. That much was certain. She had gone 
deliberately, and with but little concealment, except that she 
chose to go by the night train. Several of the servants had 
62en her out in the grounds that night, as she often was seen ; 
and nobody had observed any more about her, so far as Eoch- 
f )rd*s household was concerned. But the officials at the railway 
station all knew her when she came there and bought a first- 
class ticket, and she told the clerk that she was sent for 
hurriedly by her brother, who was on the Continent; and 
the clerk thought this odd, but it was no affaur of his. Like 
wise she had asked by what train Mr. Valentine had gone to 
town ; and it was certain that Mr. Valentine had not gone 
by the corresponding train of the previous night, as he was 
supposed to have done, but by a morning train, and that he 
had passed all the night in the village, and had even been 
seen wandering near Kochford's grounds. But nothing was 
more clear than that Miss Sinda had gone away deliberately 
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of her own free will, and without leaving one word, written 
or otherwise, of apology, gratitude, or regret, for the bene- 
factress who had found her an outcast and in rags, and who 
had given her a home. 

Linley had, happily for herself, but little time to spend in 
thought just now. She had to listen to and sympathise with 
Mrs. Courcelles, and endeavour to appease her, and she had 
received a long letter from Albert Marzell, written from the 
Orleans station, on his way with his bride somewhere south- 
ward, beseeching for her continued kindness and good offices. 
She knew that Mrs. Courcelles blamed her, and to some 
extent she blamed herself. The Plaits and everybody else 
had enjoined upon her that poor Mrs. Courcelles' afliiction 
must not be deepened by any information about the disap- 
pearance of Sinda until at least it should be made certain that 
only the worst could be known, and that there was no best 
side of the matter to be hopefully put forward. There was a 
great deal of communing with Rochford, by Mr. Piatt, and 
Tuxham, and others, to which Linley was not admitted, and 
into the progress of which she felt little inclination to inquire. 
One thing she was quite aware of, that Mr. Rochford positively 
declined to make, or assist, or have anything to. do with any 
inquiries after Sinda and her fate. Linley thought the better 
of him for this. She assumed that he had stronger reason 
than he gave out for his belief about what had happened; 
that he knew there was nothing good to be found out, and that 
he wished to spare everybody who had still a kindly memory 
of ruined friends the pang of a superfluous exposure. " After 
all," Linley thought, " I must have wronged him. He had 
no feeling for her but a harmless regard j and she has betrayed 
him and me and all of us." Of Valentine she did not dare to 
think — at least she did not dare to follow up the thought. 
There were moments when she felt a great passionate convic- 
tion spring up in her heart that he was not guilty, and then 
the crimson rushed over her face, for her conscience seemed 
to tell her that not hatred of him alone, or love for common 
humanity, was inspiring this burst of faith in his innocence. 
So sophistical is even conscience, that she told herself at such 
times it was her duty to believe in his guilt. Poor Linley ! 
amid the ruins of love and married life, and hope and happiness 
all around her, she had tried to soothe a nature which might 
live without being loved, but could not live without admiring 
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and believing in some one. Sho had allowed herself to believe 
that there was one manly, pure, and noble spirit among the 
people who surrounded her — and now behold ! 

For Sinda she felt absolutely nothing but a contemptuous 
pity. She would have done anything to save the girl when 
safety was yet possible, or to redeem her now if way of redemp- 
tion there were. But no sense of ingratitude towards herself 
counted for a moment in the weight of Linley's burdens. She 
had long ceased to hope that the soul of the girl could be 
quickened to any genuine nobleness. For her, except as a 
charge still to be faithfully undertaken, and perhaps as a fre- 
quent vexation to be borne, Sinda had long ceased to have 
any existence. Never in life had generous purpose and un- 
selfish eflFort met with such disheartening results. She spoke 
no more of Sinda — never named her to her husband. A feel- 
ing of unconquerable womanly shame prevented her. She 
would not speak to him of the peculiar and fatal stain of 
womanhood. 

It seemed strange sometimes to Linley herself, how little 
faith she had in the possibility of hearing any good news about 
Sinda. It was strange how readily and instinctively she found 
herself acquiescing tacitly in Rochford's resolve and Tuxham's 
opinion, that the less inquiry made the better. No one ever 
was naturally more disposed to think well of all people than 
Linley. Her weakness in that way had survived many shocks. 
Yet she saw that in her heart there seemed no lingering long- 
ing to believe still in Sinda. Going over in recollection the 
girl's ways and character, she could remember nothing out of 
which any foundation for hope could be constructed. She 
never had been able, with all her example and her most 
patient effort, to teach Sinda to be truthful, or generous, or 
self-forgetful, or believing, or, in the true sense, brave. Some- 
thing sdways seemed to be wanting in the girl's nature, which 
rendered it hopeless to try to make an impression. Some 
moral fibre which ought to have been there was not there, 
and its absence could not be supplied. No, Linley now 
shrank from the possibility of hearing anything certain about 
Sinda. There was a sense of relief so long as there remained 
uncertainty. 

Linley heard nothing of what people said in Dripdeanham, 
and would not have cared much about it even if she had. 
The general feeling there was one of almost unmingled satis- 
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faction. The poorer people were all delighted that the saucy 
girl, who was no better than themselves to begin with, and 
whom Mr. Eochford's young wife had pampered so absurdly 
— when she had never done anything for their daughters — had 
turned out as they always knew she would turn out. The 
genteeler persons were greatly pleased that Mrs. Eochford, 
who gave herself such airs, and had such odd ways, should be 
thus punished for her eccentricities. There was a general 
gratification, too, at the social fall and discomfiture of Mrs. 
Courcelles, whose daughter had run away with the odd-looking 
little boy whom those vulgar, rich, and self-conceited Platts 
had taken up. Of course it was not to be supposed that Drip- 
deanham was content with such version of the story as we 
have received. There were not a few persons who hinted that 
Linley Rochford's jealousy had been the cause of Sinda's 
flight, and intimated that the poor girl's life was positively 
not safe under the roof of the eccentric young woman, whom, 
in an evil hour for his domestic happiness, poor Mr. Itochford 
had picked up in some foreign country, and who was believed 
by many to have been a tambourine player. According to 
some of these authorities, Linley used to render the life of her 
husband miserable by her groundless jealousy, and to this 
opinion adhered not a few ladies who a week before had cen- 
sured as shameful and even sinful her spiritless indiflFerence 
with regard to the goings-on of Mr. Rochford and Sinda* 

All this, however, Linley did not hear. What she did hear 
a good deal of at first was the wild grief and wrath of Mrs. 
Courcelles. It was in vain she endeavoured to mollify the 
bereaved mother. 

" My dear Mrs. Rochford," the lady said, with white face 
and thin, quivering lips, " it's no use talking to me. You have 
no child, and you profess to be a republican, and a radical, and 
a rights-of-man, and all that ; and you don't see the diflFerence 
in my daughter's position and that miserable, wicked young 
man. We are simply ruined and disgraced. I dare not look 
society in the face any more. I'll never consent, to see her 
again, that bad and heartless girl, who could so deceive her 
mother and degrade her family." 

" But, Mrs. Courcelles, if she loved him — and she must 
have loved him" 

" Loved him ? Loved him 1 My daughter love a wretch like 
that ) If she loves him, is not that the shame, the disgrace ) 
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Mrs. Eochford 1 excuse me, but you don't understand — ^you 
really don't understand — you can't know what my feelings are.'^ 

Linley thought she would hardly care to appreciate such 
very fine feelings, but she kept her thought to herself, and 
only did her best to soothe the distracted and vindictive 
woman. 

" But there is something I don't understand in the whole 
business," Mrs. Courcelles suddenly said, " and I will under- 
stand it, Mrs. Eochford. I will understand it 1 Oh, I'll find 
it out, you may rely upon thdk I am not easily put oflf things 
when I make up my mind. Who gave them the money — 
that's what I want to know — and I will know it." 

Truth to say, Linley had thought of this many a time, and 
felt a strong suspicion that her husband had given the helping 
hand, and was much disposed to applaud him in secret. But 
she did not dare to express her opinion, seeing the pale light of 
revengeful malice which gleamed out of Mrs. Courcelles' eyes. 

^*'She had no money, you know," the angry mother went on. 
" Cynthia never had any money. I bought everything for 
her myself — even her gloves and her collars and ribbons — 
everything. I don't suppose the unfortunate child could have 
had more than half-a-crown together in her purse at any time 
lately. "Well, then, he had no money — ^where could he get it % 
What are his wages, or his salary, or whatever he calls the 
stipend that his master allows him, I don't know — some trum- 
pery shillings a week, I daresay. Mr. and Mra Piatt both 
assured me that they knew nothing about it, and that they 
gave him no money ; and I asked Mr. Piatt particularly, and 
he says his desk hasn't been broken open, or his pocket picked, 
or anything of that sort." 

" Oh, but surely you didn't ask ihaJt^ as if you could possibly 
have thought" 

" Why should I not have thought it % My dear Mrs. Eoch- 
ford, the man who would steal mydaughterwouldpick a pocket, 
you may depend upon it. Well, then, somebody gave them the 
money — out of spite to me, I daresay. The question is, who did 
it f and that I am determined to find out." 

Linley was about to hasten to disclaim all knowledge of the 
guilt, but her suspicion about her husband and her conscious- 
ness of inward approval bade her to keep silent. Indeed, too, 
she pitied poor Mrs, Courcelles, even while she liked her less 
than ever, and she saw little use in argument or interruption. 
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" I have boen trying to prevail upon Mr. Piatt," said Mrs. 
Courcelles, " to promise me that he will dismiss this fellow 
from his employment." 

" Oh, I am sure Mr. Piatt won't do that," said Linley 
warmly. ** I know he won't — he's far too kind and just. You 
are angry now, Mrs Courcelles, and you don't mean all you 
say." 

" Don't I ] We shall see ! No, I can't persuade him as yet 
to make me any promises. Of course he's a vulgar person, 
Mr. Piatt, and his sympathies are all with the common people, 
and he can't be expected to understand my feelings. But I'll 
get my brother-in-law, the Bishop— that wretched girl's uncle 
— to talk to him and prevail upon him. Oh yes, he must be 
dismissed, and kept out of every employment — he must be 
reduced to beggary! Nothing else will content me, I can 
assure you 4 1 want to hear of them both begging their 
bread." 

"These are wild words, Mrs. Courcellea," said Linley, as 
gently as she could, for her rising disgust at the senseless 
vindictiveness of the woman almost wholly overmastered her 
feelings of pity, " and you would only be sorry afterwards for 
having spoken them, if you really meant them. But I know 
you do not mean them ; and you will think better of all this. 
She is still your daughter — ^you must remember that." 

" Did she remember it % Did she remember that she was 
my daughter, when she ran away with a wretch like that ! 
No, no^she must suffer — and she will suffer ! But I mustn't 
take up your time and weary you, Mrs. Rochford, with 
feelings that you are far too young to understand — and you 
are not a mother, and of course it's a different thing in every 
way. I daresay I seem very ridiculous to you ; but we can't 
help the feelings of our class, you know. Of course I ought 
to remember too that this man, this person, was a friend of 
yours, and that it was at your table I first met him. Pray 
excuse me if I have said anything rude — one doesn't always 
remember whom one is talking to. 

Owing to Linley's resolute patience and good humour, the 
interview closed without any more marked outbreak of 
hostilities. Poor Mrs. Courcelles I She trembled and palpi- 
tated all over with rage ; the feathers in her bonnet nodded 
and danced as her head moved incessantly, like a shape of 
jelly on the table of an ocean steamer. She was all disfigured 
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and ridiculons with futile passion and irrepressible hate. To 
Linley it seemed the most odd, ludicrous, pitiable, farcical, 
mournful sight She felt only too well convinced that Mrs. 
Courcelles visited her heavily with blame, and even probably 
suspected her of a much more direct share in the elopement 
than she ever had had ; and it passed with a painful shock 
through her sweet and generous heart that this poor malevolent 
creature hated her, and would surely try some day and some- 
how to work her harm. She was relieved when she learned 
that Mrs. Courcelles was about to take her departure from the 
hospitable Factory Hall, and to fly to her Bishop's, apparently 
without her having heard or asked anything about unfortunate 
Sinda. 

So a few days passed heavily away. To all the sudden 
excitement succeeded a peculiar languor. Everybody who 
was in any way connected with the story of Linley's Dripdean- 
ham life seemed to have somehow faded out of it, and left 
Eochford and herself alone. Eochford talked of soon going 
abroad for some considerable time, and Linley welcomed the 
idea. She would have liked that they should go away some- 
where, anywhere, into quite new scenes, and endeavour wholly 
to forget the past. She would have liked, if it were possible, 
to fall into a long, long sleep, like somebody in a fairy story, 
and waken up ever so much older, and with the past all 
washed from her memory. 

Yet Linley did not want for some conditions that might 
have been consoling. Mr. Eochford was very kind and tender 
to her ; and she felt a certain thought that she had perhaps 
misunderstood him, and a sort of pity and vague penitence 
towards him, and so she welcomed quietly any advances that 
he made. He sometimes of an evening asked her to read to 
him when he was weary and everybody had gone, and as she 
looked up now and then from the page, she saw his dark eyes 
resting on her with a curiously melancholy expression, of 
which when he caught her glance he seemed ashamed. Her 
generous instincts warmed to his look. She read his nature 
by her own. " He thinks he has been unkind to me and 
wrong, perhaps ; and he is sorry — ^I know he is sorry. If I 
could but be a little warmer to him, perhaps we might still be 
all in all to each other. Oh, if I could but love him I " And 
sometimes she would ask herself, " Did I ever really love him ! 
Surely if I had really loved him, ever, ever, at any time, I 
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never could become like this. I want to love him "— ^and she 
only felt that she could not. 

Meanwhile some of Eochford's habits began to give her new 
alann. She could not but see that he indulged in wine to an 
extent which in the early days of their married life he never 
had done. He drank champagne almost incessantly in the 
evening, and always had a fresh bottle brought to him the last 
thing when he settled to read at night. When she ventured 
to remonstrate he told her that his physician had recommended 
him, if he must drink, to drink champagne, and not any 
heavier wine. 

" But why must you drink, Louis, so much of any wine % " 

" Don't know, Linley ; at least I couldn't make you 
understand. You women don't understand the enjoyment of 
wine." 

" But it must do you harm." 

"So very slowly that it hardly counts for much in an 
ordinary life. One must do something harmful I think 
things are so agreeably ordered here below that one can't have 
any enjoyment without some drawback." 

" I wish you had some career to follow, Louis — ^it would be 
so much better." 

"ChUd," said Eochford, rousing himself up to a sort of 
energy and looking earnestly at her, " there are so many things 
in my life that might have been better, that if once you begin 
thinking of them you will never stop 1 Confess you often 
think that there is one thing in particular which might have 
been better." 

" What is that, Louis 1" 

" Better if I had let you alone, Linley, and not married 
you. I have spoiled your life thoroughly as well as my own. 
You think so, Linley, I know." 

" Louis, I do not think of myself in that way ! We 
have not been as well suited as I thought we should have been. 
Is it my fault ] — ^and is it too late % I will try to do anything 
— I only wish I could make you happy." 

He made no answer for a moment. Then he suddenly 
said — " Did I tell you I was going to town to-morrow, Linley 
— ^for a few days % " 

" Yes, Louis. Do you wish me to go 1 " 

" Oh no. You had better stay here until we go for good.** 

"I should like to go," said Linley— "if you don't really 
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wish me not to go. I should like to go to see poor Mrs. 
Valentine." 

" I particularly wish, Linley, that you should not go to see 
Mrs. Valentine — after what has happened. I particularly 
wish it. You will much oblige me by not talking of such a 
thing any more." 

Rochford spoke almost angrily. The soft and regretful 
mood was gone for the moment, and he seemed petulant and 
out of humour. 

" Very well, Louis, if you wish : but does it seem right" 

"Please, Linley, don't let us have any argument. The 
worst of even the most charming women, my dear, is that 
they will argue." 

Linley argued no more, and they lapsed into their old ways, 
and were kindly to each other and nothing else. 

Linley did not ask her husband why he was going to town. 
She had never been encouraged or even allowed by him to 
look into any of his business affairs. Even when they were 
still lovers Rochford had always gently but unmistakably put 
away all approach of hers to any knowledge of such things. 
She had learned to see how entirely Mr. Tuxham was in the 
right when he said, long ago, that Rochford was not a wo- 
man's man — ^that is, could admit no woman to real companion- 
ship. All that a woman could do for him was occasionally 
to amuse him — always to convey to him a sense of her admira- 
tion and devotion, and metaphorically at least fan the flies 
away when he desired to be at rest. Linley now saw plainly 
enough that, much as he liked the presence and the attentions 
of woman, it was strictly of woman — ^not of any particular 
woman, not necessarily of his wife or of any one actually 
loved. So she did not intrude upon his affairs. She assumed 
that the separation from his Orestes threw a good deal of 
wearisome business details upon her husband's hands, and she 
was sorry for it ; but as Rochford himself had put it, there 
were so many things to be sorry for I 

These were not very unhappy days on the whole, the two or 
three that passed after Rochford had gone to town. Linley 
remained in almost absolute seclusion. She never went out- 
side the gate of her own grounds. She could not bear to 
meet any one, even the kindly Platts, even Mr, Tuxham. 
She heard with great relief that Mrs. Courcelles had gone 
back to the Bishop of her existence, to receive his sympathy 
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and endure his scoldings for the frightful proceedings of her 
daughter. So Linley spent the days all to herself in sheer 
indulgence of her lonely mood. She read in the library, and 
watched the sunrises and sunsets, and wandered among the 
damp walks over the fallen leaves, and under the yellowing 
trees, and thought of younger days, and dreamed again old 
and harmless dreams, and felt for the time as if she were some 
castaway, who, with nothing saved but life, is left upon a 
lonely island. Just now there could be no companionship 
for her but solitude ; nothing could soothe her but sadness. 
Between the immediate past, to which she dared not look 
back, and the future, to which she would not look forward, 
this present loneliness was a quiet and a welcome rest. It 
was like sleep in the intervals of pain. 

One morning she received a letter in a handwriting which 
brought to her heart a mingled rush of pleasure and pain. 
It was from one of the kind old aunts with whom she had 
spent so many quiet, active, and happy years at Bonn. She 
felt glad to see the dear familiar hand, and pained to think 
how long it was since she had written to the writer. She 
had had but little inclination lately to write to the aflfectionate 
old woman, who believed that she was still the happiest wife 
of the noblest husband in the world. But she felt another 
and a keener pang when she observed that the letter had a 
deep border of black. 

<' Dear old Aunt Beatrice ii dead 1 " Linley exclaimed before 
opening the letter. 

So it was. 

"My dearest niece," thus ran the tender, old-fashioned 
letter, ^' I write to tell you that I am all alone. It has pleased 
Providence to call away my darling sister Beatrice to a better 
world. Her death was sudden and painless, and I would not 
disturb your happiness by a telegram which could not have 
brought you to her side in time to receive her last blessing. 
She spoke of you to the last, and offered her thanks to a kind 
Heaven that so dutiful and loving a niece was now a happy 
and an honoured wifa Do not distress yourself too much, 
for our darling Beatrice had reached her allotted time, and 
her end was peace. But the aunt who still lives would like 
to see you once, for she feels that God will be good to her, 
and will not keep her long away from her sister. If Mr. 
Eochford would kindly allow you to come over for a few days 
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to see me, it would make me very happy; and I know lie 
will, for he is a kind good man. There are some matters, too, 
that I wish to have arranged, for I should like to have my 
affairs and Beatrice's in proper order, and we had been con- 
sidering an offer to give up the school. If I might mention 
it, I should Uke to say that I would pay all your expenses of 
going and returning ; but I would not have you say this .if 
Mr. Rochford would be offended. I suppose, dearest niece, 
that your kind husband has never had occasion to find fault 
with you j and I should not wish to give him the first occasion. 
But if it might be mentioned, it would be satisfactory to me." 
Then followed remembrances from and on behalf of many old 
acquaintances, and respectful regards to Mr. Kochford, and 
blessings from " your affectionate aunt, Matilda Linley." 

Linley enjoyed the first full, genuine, unrestrained burst 
of tears she had had for a long time. But then came quick 
following a strange impulse to be glad — ^because now she must 
go and see her surviving aunt, and be loved and comforted 
and held of account once again. She did not doubt that she 
was about to see her aunt for the last time. These two sisters 
had passed all their lives together. They had been as mothers 
to Linley's mother, their step-sister, younger than they by. 
more than twenty years ; and when she died after her hus- 
band's death they had been as mothers to Linley. But in all 
things they did they had acted together, and Linley felt well 
assured that they would not long be separated now. 

She telegraphed at once to Mr. Eochford, telling him what 
had occurred, and asking if she might go to Bonn. A whole 
anxious day passed away, during which she had no answer. 
Next evening came a written letter of a few lines telling her 
to come up to London, and that he would accompany her as 
far as Dover if she desired it. 

Early next morning one of the grooms drove Linley and her 
maid to the station. Linley would gladly have travelled 
without the attendance of her maid, but she knew that she 
might as well suggest to Rochford the propriety of her making 
the journey from Calais to Bonn on foot and in pilgrim costume 
as without her maid. She made up her mind, however, that 
she would not inflict the maid upon her aunt's modest house- 
hold, but would make some hotel at Bonn her head-quarters, 
and thus be free to spend her days unattended with quiet Miss 
Matilda Linley. 
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Our Linley is still very young, and a rapid drive in the 
bright air of a dry autumnal morning, and the prospect of a 
journey, must excite youAg frames and send a colour to young 
cheeks. Linley's complexion was much heightened from its 
usual condition, when at a turning of the road they rattled 
past Mr. Tuxham, and that gentleman, who was out for a 
morning walk, signalled to them to stop, and came striding 
up to Linley. 

"I know you are going to the station/' he said, coming 
panting up to her side of the little open carriage, " and I sup- 
pose I can guess your errand. I was just coming up to tell 
you — or rather to tell Eochford, if he should be visible." 

Linley looked utterly blank and bewildered, Mr. Tuxham, 
whose powers of observation always went off their post when 
their master's attention was occupied by anything he was 
particularly anxious to tell, never noticed her look, but con- 
tinued half breathless — 

"Of course I know you are going to London, and I know 
why. Now, my dear, you are young and enthusiastic and a 
woman, and you have fully twenty minutes yet before the 
train starts, and just do reflect if you are not going on a fool's 
errand." 

" Mr. Tuxham I What do you mean \ " 

" I warned you at first not to have anything to do with her f 
Take my advice now, and don't give way to any foolish hope 
of reclaiming, and all that sort of stuff. Take my word for 
it, you can't do anything for that girl^she's thoroughly bad." 

" But, Mr. Tuxham, I don't know' what on earth you are 
talking of. Do pray tell me." 

" Don't know ! Why ! What ! Are you not going to 
London, madam?" 

" Yes, Mr. Tuxham, to get to Bonn. One of my dear old 
aunts is dead." And Tuxham could not help seeing the tears 
in Linley's eyes. 

" Oh 1 " He now stood amazed and for the moment dumb- 
foundered, " I thought you must have heard," he began at 
last slowly. 

« Heard what, Mr. Tuxham % " 

** What I have just heard from Piatt — ^that that unfortunate 
girl, that princess thing, is in London — and seems to like it," 
Tuxham added scornfully. 

"I know nothing at all," said Linley hurriedly. "I am 
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only concerned with my own personal troubles — ^the death ot 
my aunt." 

" I'm sorry for you, my dear, since you had any friend to 
Jose ; but why doesn't Eochford go with you 1 Is he too lazy % " 

" I am going to Mr. Eochford — ^he is in London." 

"Indeed ! I didn't know. Then why didn't you go with him?" 

" Oh, really, Mr. Tuxham, I don't know," the perplexed 
Linley answered. "Whatever he thinks besfe^ of course"- 

"It's not best for him to go about by himself, madam. He 
wants looking after ; you indulge him too much. Why don't 
you have some influence over him 1 Don't you see that he 
eats, and drinks, and sleeps, and idles too much ) His consti- 
tution is being ruined — ruined, ma'am, by that sort of life. It 
will kill him. Stuff and nonsense 1 What does he want going 
to London alone just now % " 

Mr. Tuxham was working himself quite into a fit of anger. 
He fell back from the carriage, but evidently only to make a 
fresh descent upon it with renewed exhortation. Linley, how- 
ever, affected to believe that he had taken his farewell, so 
saluted him quickly and the carriage drove on. She felt 
bitterly some of his words. It was hard for her to bear the 
blame of being unwilling to influence her husband — she who, 
probably, of all women in the world, would have at present 
the slightest chance of being able to direct his movements or 
guide his life. 

The railway station was on the higher ground behind Drip- 
deanham village, and the carriage kept ascending, therefore, for 
a considerable time. As they mounted Linley suddenly rose, 
and turning round leaned on the back, and looked at the scene 
beneath her. She could see the village straggling up the hill, 
and although the strand was now hidden from her, she could 
gaze upon the blue broad sea. On her right were the trees 
that surrounded her own home. She might have been taking 
a farewell of the place for ever, so eager, wistful, melancholy 
was the gaze with which she seemed to dwell upon all the 
scene. She had been so unhappy there, and yet so happy. 
It seemed now to her as if her veiy disappointments and suffer- 
ings, no less than her early hopes and joys, had sanctified the 
place. After all, we soon forget the places where we have 
been only happy. The happiness itself absorbs us, and we 
cease to think of the place, even as the released captive in the 
story that we have all read forgets his prison flower, the poor 

u 
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little companion, so loved and treasured, of his solitude. But 
we never forget the grave of a buried love or a ruined hope. 
The immortelles are for the dead. So this place, where Linley 
had buried so many hopes and so much of youth, became 
sacred to her in its sadness, and she felt as if she never was 
to see it any more. She devoured with her eyes the last 
glimpse of it, and the last glimpse, was dimmed and blurred 
with tears. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

" AND WORTHLESS VALENTINE SHALL BE FORGOT." 

Mr. Eochtord did not accompany Linley to Dover. There 
was no need for him to. go so far out of his way. He did not 
press his offer except in a polite sort of manner which Linley 
quite understood, and of which she would not have taken 
advantage even had her desire for his escort been far greater 
than it was. He accompanied her to the station, however, 
and he was very kind in his expressions of regret for the death 
of her aunt. But to Linley he seemed unusually distrait, as 
if something out of the common pressed upon him. Such an 
impression at once turns every wifely woman into a sym- 
pathiser and a caretaker. 

" Louis," said Linley, touching his hand gently with hers, 
as they stood alone in the waiting-room at the station a few 
minutes before the starting of the night-train, " I am afraid 
something disturbs you. Will* you tell me what it is — if I 
may know 1" 

He drew away his hand, not roughly, however, or even un- 
kindly, 

" Why do you think so T* * 

" I don't know. There is something troubled about you, 
and I do think you might tell me. We are husband and wife, 
Louis, and we are alone in all the world — we two. Shall we 
not draw a little closer to each other in the future^ — closer than 
we have done lately 1 Shan't we let bygones be bygones, as 
they say 1 Oh, let it be so, Louis ! I will do my very best." 

"Yes, Linley, we will do so," Rochford answered, with an 
effort at confidence and enthusiasm which gave a hollow tone 
to his voice disheartening to hear; "we will try to get on 
better. J mean I will You have nothing to amend, except 
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being rather too good for your husband, dear — ^but you need 
not amend that When you come back, Linley, we'll turn 
over a new leaf — ^when you come back, you know." 

"And now won't you tell me if there is anything troubling 
you?" 

" No, no ; there's nothing at all. What could there be % " 

" I don't know. You are not vexed or grieved about any- 
thing?" 

"Linley, this is childish talk. We are all grieved about* 
things — always, I am, and you are, and everybody is. I shall 
be glad, of course, when we get settled to quietness again: I 
have been again thinking that it would be a good thing to go 
abroad for a while — I mean a good long time — somewhere in 
Italy, perhaps, and live there quietly." 

**I should like it of all things; I think it would be very happy, 
Louis." 

" Yes, yes," Rochford said eagerly, and with a sort of irri- 
tated nervousness in his tone and manner — " we are sick of 
this place, and Dripdeanham, and the people, and the ways, 
and the memories, and all the rest of it. We want something 
fresh, Linley — a new start, don't we I We shall see about it 
when you come back. Come, there's the bell for the train." 

He put her into the carriage, kissed her, and bade her 
good-bye. Just as the train was moving off he looked into 
the carriage again. 

" Linley— Linley I " 

" Yes, Louis." She leaned out towards him. 

" Be sure you let me know beforehand when you are combg. 
Be sure — the day before." 

She was only able to nod her assent, for the train was 
already making off, and she had barely caught his last few 
eager words. She lay back in the carriage and tried to think 
hopefully of the future, and of the promised residence abroad, 
and of the new life that they two were to begin on her return* 
But the appearance of her husband troubled her, and she 
coupled it with the warnings of Mr. Tuxham about his 
condition of health, and she wished she had not consented to 
leave him at such a time. She was glad that she had not told 
him of Tuxham's half-understood story about Sinda. Any 
such talk would be only the most useless stirring of unpleasant 
thoughts, and she knew that for Rochford, as for herself, the 
best thing would be to forget 
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Thus Linley arrived at Bonn, the home of all her girlhood, 
of much of her childhood, from which she had been absent 
so many years, to which she was returning under such 
diflTerent circumstances, and in which one of her first visits 
must be to the new grave of a dearly-loved benefactress ; and 
all the time, even when she caught her first glimpse of the 
Ehine, and even when she first saw the well-remembered rooi 
and the familiar rows of chestnut-trees, she was only thinking 
of London and of her husband, and wondering whether they 
should yet be happy, and vexing herself with vain queries as 
to whether she had always done the right thing, and why she 
had said or done this, that, and the other, and not rather 
something else. The very moment when, entering the door 
of the dear old home, her one surviving aunt came forward, 
small, neat, and Quaker-like, with tearful eyes of welcome and 
sorrow, to kiss her, she just thought of something sympathetic 
and generous which she might have said to Mr. Eochford, and 
which had not occurred to her at the time. Alas for the clear 
conscience of moralists and sermons, which is always satisfied of 
its own clearness, and sings to itself thereupon congratulatory 
hymns ! In real life only those who are persistently wrong 
are always quite satisfied that they have been invariably right. 

Then followed some few days of a sort of melancholy happi- 
ness — the pale, gray phantom of happiness. Linley had a great 
deal to hear and to tell, although she avoided as much of the 
telling as was possible. But she was profoundly thankful for 
the fact that she had parted with her husband on such good 
terms, and there did seem dawning up for both of them the 
promise of a better and more united life ; and this promise 
enabled her to speak of her husband and her home to the 
kind old maid, Matilda Linley, with a degree of warmth and 
tenderness which perhaps she could hardly a few weeks before 
have conjured up. Old Miss Linley saw, could not but see, 
that our Linley was longing to be back in London again, and 
was tormenting herself about her absence from home ; and 
her unselfish eyes filled with tears of gratitude and affection 
to the noble and devoted husband who had thus completely 
captivated the heart of her sweet niece, and weaned it so 
completely from the associations of her early home. 

" I shall die very happy now, Linley, my dear," said the 
old maid cheerily, " for I see that you and your husband are 
all the world to each other. Tell him I am not a bit angry 
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with him for having stolen your heart away from Bonn and 
from your old aunts — ^your old aunt now, I mean — ^but that I 
bless him and love him for it. Give him my love, Linley — 
be sure you give your husband my love." 

It was evening ; the sun had set and the shadows were 
falling on the river, and Linley's face could not be seea She 
could not speak for a moment ; but she pressed the thin hand 
which would have blessed her if it could. 

They had many quiet walks and talks— talks of the old 
times when Linley's having a new dress was an event and a 
delight to the whole household, and when she could not put 
a flower in her hair, or a new ribbon in her hat, without the 
fresh adornment being exhibited in pride to her aunts, and 
fully criticised and admired. There was some singing of old 
songs, almost forgotten by Linley, and there was some very 
gentle and innocent playfulness about sundry German youths 
— alas ! still more completely forgotten by her — who were 
supposed to have suffered much agony when she married and 
left Bonn, but who, it was a comfort to know, had neverthe- 
less survived, and were understood to be doing well How 
drearily sounded these little faded old pleasantries, into 
which nevertheless Linley did her best to enter cheerfully. 
They were the wan little ghosts of youthful jests; they 
were to the joyous trifling with which youth pleases itself 
what the laugh of senility is to the gleeful spirit of child- 
hood's laughter. 

This was essentially a farewell visit — felt and almost 
acknowledged to be on both sides. Miss Matilda tQld our 
heroine, in a passing word or two, meant to seem careless 
and matter-of-fact, but really blending a certain modest pride 
with affectionate and pathetic consideration, that she and her 
dead sister had saved " quite a little sum " of money, which 
was to be Linley's some day. There was something unspeak- 
ably touching about the innocent pride as well as the pathos 
of the announcement, and Linley would not for all the world 
have said that she had money enough — that the modest little 
savings would count for nothing in her life. Aunt Matilda 
only touched on this subject once, in the gentlest way. 

But the mere allusion made Linley glad to be alone for a 
while. Her heart was pierced by the sweet and loving ways 
of the dear old woman to whom she owed so much, and who 
believed her to be so happy. She suffered all the more poignant 
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pain when she thought that she was only playing the part of a 
happy and honoured wife^when she remembered how many 
things lay hidden in her bosom which she never could reveal 
to the one being on earth who really cared for her, and whom 
soon, very soon, she was to take leave of for ever. Oh, if that 
loving and tender heart could only look into hers and see what 
disappointed hopes had left their corroding impression there, 
what pain and humiliation it had suffered, what cruel restraint 
it had had to put upon itself, how sad and even shocking the 
past chapters of its emotions seemed, how blank and doubtful 
the future— with what utter sorrow would their leave-taking 
then be filled ! Linley sometimes dreaded a breakdown in the 
barriers of her self-control, and so this particular evening she 
was glad to escape and be for a little while alone. Happily for 
her, the watchful aunt, who had been complaining much of her 
paleness, insisted just now that she was paler even than usual, 
and that she must go into the open air before the sun went down ; 
and Linley accepted the suggestion and wandered out alone. 

She found for herself a rather secluded walk among the well- 
known alleys of chestnut It was a fine bright evening, and the 
sun had banished from the branches the light frost rime which 
the morning had found there. It was one of those days of a 
kindly winter not yet far advanced, when the sun falls upon 
the grass with a sort of summer shine, and is so much more poetic 
than the summer glow as allusion is generally more poetic than 
reality. The air and the light inspired Linley with thoughts 
less painful than those which had filled her when indoors. The 
bitterness seemed to have exhaled, incapable of enduring that 
light and atmosphere. 

Linley's being seemed for the moment to have gone com- 
pletely back into the past. She was again living in Bonn a 
girl, and had come out for a breath of air among the trees 
before sunset, as she was accustomed to do in the old quiet 
evenings. She was again the favourite and pet of the two 
affectionate women, who had no other pride in life but her. 
She was reading poetry again and dreaming romantic dreams, 
and just beginning to feel that vague, sweet, half-sensuous 
dissatisfaction with the mere realiti* of life, which announces 
the coming up of the stronger and warmer emotions, as the 
pale livid light in the east tells of the coming sun. All the 
time between seemed to have been swallowed up. Was it 
then real 1 — was she the same ? Had she been married, and 
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lired years in England, and been disappointed in every way 1 
Was she to return again to London and to Dripdeanham — and 
to her husband — and had she really before her the task of con- 
quering all her feelings, and compelling herself to love him % 

And just at that moment a shadow fell across her path as 
she was walking slowly, and looking up she saw Roche Val- 
entine. Yes, there was Valentine, hardly an arm's length 
away from her. He was crossing her path. The sinking 
sun shot across his face, and he could not yet see or recognise 
her. But in half a moment he must pass her quite closely, 
and he must recognise her. He was alone. There were a 
few groups of people here and there ; but he was quite alone. 
He was walking slowly, and was dressed in some kind of 
gray-coloured suit, and looked pale, Linley thought, though 
the full sunlight was on him, Linley's heart beat with such 
a sudden vehemence that it pained her, and the surprise 
bewildered her. It seemed as if out of her very thoughts 
had come this unexpected figure to tell her that that life 
was but too real which a moment ago had looked so unreal 
Among the disappointments over which she had been medi- 
tating his memory too surely had had a place — and behold 1 
she looked up from her reverie, and he was there before her. 

And now Valentine saw her, started, and stopped. The 
first impulse with Linley was to put out her hand and greet 
her husband's old friend as if nothing had occurred. For the 
moment she forgot that anything had occurred. But she was 
glad her veil was down, for she felt the colour spreading over 
her face ; and the moment she recollected herself, and thought 
of what hid passed, she became still more embarrassed. Per- 
haps that was all the better for both of them, because it pre- 
vented her from seeing how embarrassed he was. He had 
been smoking a cigar, and he kept twirling it nervously 
between his fingers. 

" I never expected to see you here, Mrs, Rochford ! la 
Rochford here % " 

"No ; I am alone." 

" Has anything happened % — ^you haven't had any quarrel 1 " 
he asked, the awkward words rushing out before he knew what 
he was saying. Her being alone connected itself naturally 
in his mind with things he knew and she did not. ** Oh, I beg 
pardon — I mean has anything happened I—is Rochford well V 

" Mr, Rochford is quite well, a6*. Valentine. I see you aie 
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looking at my black dress. It is for one of my aants, Tf ith 
whom I lived so many years here." 

" Yes ; I knew that you had lired here. I am sorry for 
your loss." How terribly stiff and formal was their conversa- 
tion with so many impassable barriers between them ! Linley 
wished he would go away, or say something to which she could 
reply. She wished he would justify himself if he could — she 
dreaded now in his presence to think that he could not. 

"Are you travelling in Germany, Mr. Valentine?" she 
asked, plucking up courage when she saw that he did not 
seem like one conscious of having anything to justify. 

" Not travelling," he said ; " we are living in Germany — in 
Heidelberg ; at least we are settled there for the present." 

" We ! " Linley thought to herself — " who are we ? " 

" We have been in Heidelberg only a few weeks, but things 
go so quietly along here that it seems to me as if we were old 
residents, Mrs. Rochford, and that's why I said we were living 
here, and rather resented the suggestion of merely travelling." 

Valentine was now recovering his composure, and talking 
in his old cheery way. 

" But you are not going to remain always in Germany 1 " 

" No — oh no. Only while my boys are getting up their 
Gterman pretty thoroughly. It suits me, too, for some quiet 
study and work. I am trying to settle to something, MrsL 
Eochford, at last — ^and I could never settle down to anything 
in London ; and I was glad to get away from old associations, 
and all that," he added sadly — " and Annie couldn't trust her 
boys even with me, and so we have set up house in Heidelberg 
for the present" 

"Then your sister-in-law is with you ? " 

" Oh yes. She takes care of the boys, and I take care of 
her. It gives one the notion of being useful somehow." 

" But, Mr. Valentine, this is very strange. You haven't let 
people know— in England, I mean 1 " 

"No, not as yet. I did mean — and do mean — ^to write a 
few lines to Rochford some day. But what's the good, Mrs. 
Eochford 1 We don't get on, Louis and I, any more. Per- 
haps when we all get old — ^he and I — and you even — ^we may 
be good friends again. But now " he shook his head. 

" Mr. Valentine," Linley said gravely, and with the courage 
of desperation, " do you not know what people — ^some people 
—say of you — at home I " 
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<« Not I. What do they say 1 " 

•* You really know nothing % — you can't even guess ? ^ 

He shook his head again, and looked at her with wondering 
eye& Linley thought she could not he mistaken as to the 
sincerity of that look of wonder. A great throh of delight went 
through her. She did not stop now to think of the propriety or 
impropriety of her going any further j she felt indeed that she 
had gone too far to hesitate. 

" Did you know that Sinda Marzell has left our house % " 

Valentine perceptibly started, and his eyes fell 

" She has left you then ? " he said. "I did — ^well, yes; I 
expected something like that." 

" You — know — nothing of her ? " Linley stammered. 

" Oh 1 that then is what people say of me," he said slowly. 
" That is it. But Louis Eochford doesn't believe that ? " 

** Why should he not," asked Linley, speaking warmly and 
without reflection, " when you took no trouble to let him know 
where you were going, and why % I know you quarrelled — 
he and you — and I know that you think I treated you 
badly and ungratefully, and I don't defend myself. But if I 
were a man, I would not, for any such causes, leave an old 
friend without letting him know enough of my movements at 
least to contradict a slander like — well, slander like thaV* 

A confusion of thought was passing through Roche Valen- 
tine's mind as he listened to her and kept his eyes fixed on 
the ground. 

" Then Louis Rochford believes this story ? " he began at 
last " He says he believes it % " 

** He does believe it I How can you wonder at that ? — how 
can you bLame him ) I didn't believe it — at least I wouldn't 
have believed it, but " 

" But he told you it was true 1 " 

"No, no; he didn't know — ^you must not do him any 
injustice. He did not say it was true; but how could he 
help" 

" Believing it 1 Well, perhaps so ; but he needn't have told 
you the story," Valentine said, with a strange and melancholy 
smile. " I told you, Mrs. Rochford, the very last time we ever 
talked together, that I had lost my old friend Louis Rochford 
for ever. You see how true that was — ^you see how little he 
cares for me now — ^when he i6 so willing to betray me to you." 

"But this is not true," Linley said eagerly. **I know it 
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now. I will tell Louis that it is not true ; he will be glad as 
well as 1 — as well as any of your friends, I mean." 

" Tell Louis," said Valentine slowly, " that he might, for 
the sake of old times and for the charity of old memories, have 
been less quick to bear testimony against his friend.'' 

" But it is not true," Linley said once more and vehemently. 
Mr. Valentine, don't be too proud to repel even a false accu 
sation ! You have friends — ^indeed, indeed you have — ^who 
hate to hear anything evil said of you ! " 

*' Have I r' he asked wonderingly. " Where ? " 

" Oh yes ; you must know that you have. I am your friend ; 
don't leave me in that cold and proud way. I did not believe 
it — willingly, at least. The story is all untrue. Let me say 
so to Louis when I return." 

Valentine glanced with a melancholy expression at her 
earnest face. 

" I don't think any protestations of mine would avail much 
with Louis," he said, " now." 

" Indeed, yes — a word of yours would avail with him and 
with every one. I'll tell him " 

"Tell him what, Mrs. Rochfordl" 

'* That that shocking story is not true ; that you have said 
it is not true." 

" Have I said so 1 " 

She looked up at him in wonder, and then drew back. He 
was still looking fixedly at the ground. 

"Have you not said so 1 " she asked, indignant with what 
she conceived to be his false and obstinate pride. " Why do 
you keep silent, or evade in this way % Is anybody too good to 
be accused, or too proud to say that the accusation is not truet " 

" But I have said nothing." 

" That is what I complain o£ If I weie a man, I should 
be glad to stamp on such a charge ! '* Then, driven to a sort 
of desperation as she saw that Valentine seemed actually 
endeavouring to get away, she said quickly, " I vM be your 
champion, Mr. Valentine, whether you consent or not. For 
the sake of your sister-in-law even I would, if not for you. I 
will tell every one that you are not — that you are not " — at 
last she got over the difficulty with a rush — *' that you are not 
the cause of Sinda Marzell leaving our house." 

A peculiar expression lighted up in Valentine's eyes as he 
tooked at her for a moment. A strange struggle went on 
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^vithin him. As if he must signify its conclusion by some 
overt act, he suddenly tossed far away the fragment of his 
cigar, and said : 

" Mrs. Rochfori" 

"Weill" 

" You must not say that." 

"Why not?" 

" It would not be true. I am the cause of Sinda Marzell 
leaving your house." 

" Oh ! " If she had received a wound she could not have 
been pierced more suddenly. She could barely see that 
Valentine was raising his hat, that he was bowing gravely to 
her, and then that he was walking rapidly away. She turned 
and walked quickly too, along the path which she had been 
treading. She took good care not to look back. But Valen^ 
tine, when he had gone a little way, did stop, and did look 
after her. He knew that he was safe. He knew that she 
would not turn, that she would shun his presence and his 
sight. He watched her youthful figure as she hastened in her 
dark dress over the green turf. Here and there through the 
trees the evening sunlight still fell upon her, and, as lie 
thought, glorified her sombre costume and her fair hair. Oh, 
what a passionate impulse he felt for a moment as the trees 
and the distance threatened to swallow her up ! — what a pas- 
sionate impulse he felt to run after her, and tell her of his too 
generous fraud, and how he had merely caught up the words 
she used when she spoke of his being the cause of Sinda's 
leaving her house, and how he had done all, the fraud and all, 
for Aer sake, and that he was not the pitiful paramour of a 
worthless and ungrateful girl 1 Oh, what an agony it was to 
think that he should never see her again — never, never! — and 
that she would despise him always ! 

*' Would she despise me less," he grimly thought, "if I 
were to go after her and tell her all the truth ? If I told her 
so much, I must tell her the rest — ^that I love her — love her 
— ^love her — ^my friend's young wife ! She would despise me 
then, and be unhappy; she will despise me now, and be 
happy. For she will believe in Rochford, who has put out 
this lie of me to shield himself from suspicion, when that 
wretched girl was sent away. Well, if he repents and reforms, 
and tries to make "her happy, she is welcome to buy back her 
confidence at my cost There's one more chance for Rochford 
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and for her. If there is any gleam of good left in him, his 
escape this time, and her confidence, will touch him, and per- 
haps I shall have helped to make her happy after alL" 

He had come from Heidelberg for the mere purpose of 
seeing again the place where he knew she had lived so long. 
There could be nothing wrong, even in feeling, he thought, in 
this one indulgence. He had paced through ever so many 
M'alks just because there he assumed that the feet of her youth 
had trodden. He had studied ever so many windows, in the 
thought that out of this or that she might have watched the 
sunrise or the stars. He might with a very little trouble of 
inquiry have found out the house where the two quiet old 
English ladies had kept school so long, and gazed upon it to 
his heart's content But an indefinable, illogical impulse of 
chivalrous delicacy kept him from asking any question, 
making any discovery that had to do with her. To come to 
Bonn from Heidelberg, and ramble about there, was to do 
what anybody might do, and it was his own heart secret if he 
came there with a purpose. But it seemed to him that even 
the slightest inquiry, distinctly connected with her, would be 
to over-step the sacred limits which made him for ever as 
nothing to her. To this childlike, chivalrous feeling he clung ; 
and it never occurred to him for a moment to suppose that as 
he walked under the trees of Bonn she was breathing the 
same air, and that he should soon look into her eyes again 
and once more say a farewell to her with his. 

Linley disappeared from his sight, and the sxm, too, went 
down. The air now was chill, and when the sun had gone 
the scene looked dreary and cheerless enough. Valentine 
threw himself on the cold grass, and lay there and thought 
out his wild mournful thoughts. Voices and steps approached 
after a while — ^he did not know how long — and he rose and 
left the place. 

" Come," he thought to himself, a flash of the old cheery man- 
hood lighting up within him, " if my Mrs. Rochford does really 
know anything of all this " — ^for something in the melancholy 
evening atmosphere, and the spectral trees, and the faintly 
gleaming stars, made him think of the past, and the dead — 
"sAe won't think me quite ungrateful; I have not betrayed 
her boy, anyhow." 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

«* WHO TREASURES UP A WRONG ! " 

'•AND worthless Valentine shall be forgot !" Why did this 
line from the ** Ttro Gentlemen of Ferona" a play which Linley 
had not read for a long time, and which was not one of her 
favourites, so haunt her memory as she travelled home I She 
believed him worthless in a sense ; for to her, as to all wo- 
men, such an offence as his was simply unpardonable in the 
case of a man who was not a brother, or a son, or a mere 
indifferent acquaintance. She told herself that he was not 
worth regretting even as a friend ; and yet she felt, with 
bitter earnestness, that the Duke wa^ wrong when he believed 
a little time would melt the frozen thoughts, and worthless 
Valentine should be forgot. She had after so much hesita- 
tion come to believe in Valentine, and now that she had to 
believe in him no more, how could she forget him 1 Would 
not the very disappointment make her remember him all the 
morel Perhaps some angry thought kept now and then per- 
plexing her, partly born of Valentine's somewhat equivocal 
words of confession, and partly from the mere fact that the 
Valentine of the play was not worthless after all. Still it was 
not that which most troubled her. It was the humiliating 
consciousness that even the worthlessness of a man does not 
clear a woman's mind of his memory. 

Let us do our heroine justice all the more anxiously, seeing 
that she has never been presented as a faultless woman, or 
even a very lofty type of womanhood, or by any means a con- 
ventional heroine of romance. She had not the faintest 
suspicion of Valentine's feelings towards herself. She had, 
on the contrary, rather an impression that he somewhat dis- 
liked her — at least was inclined to dislike her — and only con- 
quered his prejudice by natural kindness and love of justice. 
She had come to admire him for his justice and his kindness. 
She thought him a strong, brave, generous man, to whom 
selfish weakness and meanness of any kind would be impos- 
sible; and peculiarly surrounded as she was by weaknesses 
and meannesses, it was as refreshing to her to look up now 
and then to his clear, serene, sunny character, as for a prisoner 
to catch a glimpse sometimes of the blue sky. Now that this 
waa withdrawn, can we wonder if the very gense of the priva- 
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tion was enough to fill her mind sometimes as she journeyed 
home, and for the moment to the exclusion of memories and 
even of forebodings which had a nearer personal interest? 

Of course she told Mr. Rochford that she had seen Valentine. - 
This was unmistakably a piece of surprising news to Rochford. 
His emotion at first was beyond repression, and was almost 
painful to see. He grew a little more composed as Linley 
got on with her story ; but when the end came, and he was 
made to understand that Valentine did not defend himself, 
but allowed judgment to go against, him, he actually broke 
out into an explosion of anger. 

" There, Linley — there — that will do. Don't tell me any 
more. I wish you hadn't seen him at all — I wish you hadn't 
gone ! You ought not to have asked him any questions on such 
a subject ; you ought not to have spoken a word about it ! " 

" I know, Louis ; I have been blaming myself \ but I was 
so confused and taken by surprise " 

" People oughtn't to be taken by surprise — they ought to 
have their wits about them. These aren't things that ladies 
talk about— to men — English ladies, I mean." 

" Achr^ said Linley, plucking up a little more spirit " I 
suppose I forgot for the moment, Louis, that I ought to have 
been a lady ! If I had only had Mrs. Courcelles at my elbow, 
I should have been reminded, and should have behaved my- 
self better ! But Mr. Valentine is your oldest friend — and I 
hoped at the moment that I might have been able to bring you 
back some news of him that would have pleased you." 

" What news of him could have pleased me now, Linley % " 

" It might not have been true, you know — all that You 
would have been glad to know that, Louis — you would have 
welcomed me if I had brought you that news — even if I had 
forgotten^ in my eagerness, what a lady ought to have done." 

" Yes, ye^, but I would rather have learned it some other 
way, if it was to be learned. But it's no matter, Linley — I 
am not angry." 

Alas I Linley had to confess to her secret heart that she did 
not much care now even if he was angry, except in so far as the 
excitement might do him harm. She had long ceased to asso- 
ciate any idea of justice or fairness with her husband's anger. 

"No, Linley, I'm not angry, and I didn't mean to say 
anything harsh; but I think, dear, we had better not say 
any more about Roche Valentine." 
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So the name of Valentine was dropped, but Louis Eochford 
was hardly himself again the whole of that morning. Linley 
did not wonder at this, or think the less bf him. It was only 
natural that anything which brought up the story of his old 
friend's falling away should disturb him. Still this was none 
the less a discordant and disagreeable welcome home; and 
the day was rainy, the sky was all hidden behind dull leaden 
clouds, the streets were hideous to look at, the Ehine was far 
away — and Linley, whose frame was tremulously susceptible 
of the influences of sun and sky, felt very miserable. What 
a day that was, with its steady rain and its low, leaden, spirit- 
crushing skies ! To the end of her life Linley will bear about 
her a shuddering association connected with that sort of day 
and skies like those. 

This conversation took place early in the day, just after the 
train from Dover had brought our heroine to her home. She 
was about to leave the room to dress and prepare herself for 
breakfast after her melancholy night-journey, when Eochford, 
returning a little to his usual manner of easy good-humour, 
told her he had some news for her, and that there was a plot 
going forward in which she was expected to lend a hand.' 

The news really was news. The Marzell runaways were to 
be in London that evening, and were to stay in Eochford's 
house for the present. In anticipation of Linley's coming 
home that day, Mr. Eochford had arranged a quite informal 
little dinner of friends to welcome and as it were sustain them. 
" No ceremony of course, Linley," Eochford interjected depre- 
catingly ; " you can wear mourning if you like ; you have 
only just come home, and I had to act without you when I 
received their telegram " — as if Linley were likely to rebel 
against any of his arrangements ! The Platts were coming to 
back up the young people, and one or two men who happened 
to be already in town. But the plot was for Linley to 
endeavour to get Mrs. Courcelles to come, and then and there 
make it up with the young lovers. 

** Shell do it," Eochford said, ** if she sees them backed up 
in this sort of way. Perhaps she'll think Piatt's going to 
leave them a treasure, and then she knows Oscar Soame to be 
a marquis's nephew, and she'll see how thick he is with 
Marzell ; and she knows well what a time-serving humbug 
Tenby is, and when he shows any civility to Marzell she'll 
firmly believe that the Taramputty affair is all settled. I'm 
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very dad to have caught Oscar Soame and Tenby — ^they are 
}ust the men, and it was the merest chance ; Soame is hardly 
ever in town at this time of year." So Aochford went on 
complacently. Linley did not warm to the little plot. It 
seemed a poor and petty way of bringing together a mother 
and a daughter. 

'' Besides, Louis, I don't think it will do at all. I don't 
think you quite understand how very bitter Mrs. Courcelles 
is, or how obstinate she is likely to be. I'm afraid the poor 
old woman is almost implacable. And I know she blames us-r- 
you, Louis, and me — ^and thinks that we helped Cynthia and 
him, with money or some way. And then perhaps she has' 
heard about that unfortunate girl ; and of course she will 
only be the more angry. Oh, I don't think it will do at all." 

Eochford so seldom interested himself in anybody's affairs, 
that Linley was unwilling to cross him by a hint or word, 
more especially as she knew he generally became sullen 
when any suggestion of his was not at once accepted. But 
her heart sank within her at the thought of any such attempt 
to surprise Mrs. Courcelles, and take her vindictiveness off 
its guwL 

" Something must be done," Rochford said ; " these people 
are coming, and it would be a capital opportunity, I think." 

" But do you mean not to tell Mrs, Courcelles beforehand — 
to get her here and surprise her?" 

" Yes, I thought so." 

" Louis, I wouldn't do thd, I would not indeed. There 
will only be a scene — a painful scene. I know it. I begin 
to be afraid of that woman — since the last day I saw her ; I 
feel a sort of shuddering conviction that she hates me, and 
you, perhaps, and will try to do us some harm. I don't like 
to be hated." 

Rochford slightly shrugged his shoulders, and put on a 
kind of martyred expression, as one who should say, " The 
usual thing, of course ! What can be done with the ways of 
a woman like this ) " But he still retained his graciousness 
of manner. 

" Then what would you do, Linley % " 

" At least I would tell her beforehand. I would appeal to 
her. I think that would be only right to do. I'll go to her, 
Louis, if you wish it, and if you think we ought to interfere. 
I am not a bit afraid of her in that way, and when I think 
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there is anything I can do which would serve anybody. I'll 
go to her and tell her, and use all the eloquence I can on 
behalf of poor Cynthia^ though I fear it will hardly be of 
much use ; but I would not take her by surprise, and run the 
risk of a shocking scene.*' 

" Of course I don't like scenes," Rochford said. " Of all 
people in the world, I fancy I am the one who can least 
endure that sort of thing. But I want to help these poor 
young Marzells if I can, Linley." 

" Don't you think that even if she didn't blame us, still there 
must be so many unpleasant associations about us — it was 
here she first saw him, and saw that girl — and wouldn't all 
that put her so much against us that we may do more harm 
than good by interfering? Would it not be better if the 
Platts, or Mrs. Dudley Stry ver " 

" The Stryvers are not in town — they never are in town at 
this time — and it's much more my affair than Piatt's. Marzell^ 
of course, would look to me for support rather than to Piatt 
I am not prepared to admit, Linley, that a person like Piatt 
is of greater account than L I choose to support MarzelL I 
don't look to Piatt, and I don't suppose Marzell does." 

It was plain that Rochford made it a point of pride to be 
the patron of Marzell, and that he was offended by the 
suggestion about Piatt Linley had often observed with 
curiosity and pain the odd mingling of feelings with which 
her husband regarded honest Mr. Piatt Rochford personally 
liked him, considerably despised him, and yet was more 
jealous about him than about any other creature living. He 
appeared now and then to be stung by all the pettiness of 
sentiment towards poor Piatt which a narrow-minded woman 
might feel towards the daughter of her cook who had been 
married by a wealthy man, and brought into society rather 
higher than that in which her mother's patroness usually 
moved. Linley saw it would be of no use to argue any 
farther. 

" Well, Louis, you are the best judge, and I'll go to Mrs. 
Courcelles if you wish it She can only refuse me, and per- 
haps lose her temper, and that won't matter, because I shan't- 
lose mine. Poor woman, I should be ashamed to feel angry 
with her, let her say what she will. She has had a great deal 
of trouble through me, although I never meant to do her any 
harm. I wish I had never turned her into ridicule." 
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" So do I, Linley," said her husband " I wish you hadn't 
had that way of ridiculing people, and women especially. 
They never forget it ; and it's a bad thing for a woman to 
make enemies," 

Linley did not attempt any retort, or remind him of the 
persistent encouragement and even commands she used to 
receive from her husband when the exercise of her little 
mimicries was yet new, and could amuse him, and was directed 
only against the persons he thought proper to laugh at. She 
had outlived that condition of feeling towards her husband 
when a sense of injustice done by him could still bring U wound 
and provoke a word of remonstrance. 

"Where is Mrs. Courcelles staying, Louis 1 — with the 
Plattsi'* 

" No ; she is quartered on the Stryvers just now — in their 
house, I mean — they are in Kome, or somewhere." 

"ril go and see her,** said Linley, "in the afternoon;" and 
her heart sank at the prospect of the interview. But the visit 
never was made by Linley. 

After breakfast she was prepared to go, but she thought 
she had better ask her husband for final instructions as to 
what he wished exactly to have said or done ; for she had 
little purpose, heart, or hope in the affair herself. . She went 
into his library, which was on the ground floor, and looked 
into a little patch of garden at the back, and there she talked 
with Eochford. The rain descended thick and soft upon the 
spongy scrap of garden, wherein it was so hard to get anything 
to grow, and Linley felt wretchedly low-spirited as she looked 
upon it. 

" How miserable everything looks ! " she said, with a half- 
. suppressed shudder. " If I were superstitious, I should say 
that something terrible was going to happen to-day." 

" Why do you talk that way, Linley ] " Mr. Rochford said 
uneasily. " What terrible thing could happen % " 

" Oh, I don't know ; of course I don't believe in forebodings, 
and warnings, and all that nonsense ; but everything looks so 
ghostly and schauderhafU and it seems to me as if we were 
under the shadow of death." 

" Please, Linley, don't go on in that childish way." Rochford 
was angry now. " I don't like it. You know perfectly well 
that I don't hke it, and never did. I hate to hear people talk 
about death and all that sort of abomination. It will all 
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come soon enough. Do, for Heaven's sake, let us be spared 
hearing about it until it does come. You young people delight 
in tormenting us about death, I think. / don't want to die, 
and I detest the very thought of death." 

He got up and walked about the room in a nervous, fretful 
way. Linley was hastening to change the subject, when it 
was changed effectually by a servant, who brought the 
announcement that Mrs. Courcelles had called, and particu- 
larly wished to speak to Mr. Eochford. 

" This saves you the trouble of going, Linley," Rochford 
said, looking up. 

" But why does she come ? " Linley asked, still in her boding 
mood. "I don't like it." 

" Heaven knows ; but I am glad she has come. Will you 
go to her % She only asks for me, Linley, because she sup- 
poses that you have not yet got home. Go and see her, and 
do your best with her. There's no occasion for me disturbing 
myself, I suppose ; but of course if she really wishes to see 
me, ril go." 

There was no occasion for either of them to go, for at that 
moment the voice of Mrs. Courcelles was heard outside the 
library door, informing the servant in loud clear tones that 
she did not need to stand on ceremony ; that she was glad to 
hear that Mrs. Eochford too was in the library ; and that she 
would go in, thank you. In another instant Mrs. Courcelles 
made her appearance. 

" I did not know that I was to have the pleasure of seeing . 
Mrs. Eochford," said the visitor, " but it is all the more fortu- 
nate, and I have the less hesitation in intruding. No, thank 
you, I'll not take a chair." 

Mrs. Courcelles, although a handsome and rather stately 
woman to look at, was not a person with whom one would 
naturally associate any idea of the commanding or the tragic. 
But this time she somehow seemed to fill the stage by her 
presence, as great actresses do in thrilling situations. She 
looked older — ^much older than usual Her cheeks were more 
sunken, the lines about her eyes more deeply marked, than 
Linley had ever seen them before, and her complexion looked 
yellow. But there was a light of anger and of hatred in her 
eyes, there was a vindictiveness about her thin lips, which 
exalted her commonplace handsome face into something like 
the dignity of a prophetess of evil There was no affectation 
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tkero. All was earnestness. From the very moment tbat the 
woman entered the room Linley felt stricken by the certainty 
that something painful was about to happen. Eochford 
advanced to meet her, but he too was evidently impressed in 
the same sort of way, for he became visibly confused, and 
looked almost alarmed. It seemed to Linley for long after 
as if the whole events of the fortnight succeeding that moment 
followed as in one clap of thunder the entrance of Mrs. Cour- 
celles. 

" 1 have come to thank you both," Mrs. Courcelles began, 
her hands and her head now trembling with passion and malice, 
" for the honour you have done me in helping my daughter to 
such a marriage ! So it was you, then, Louis Eochford, who 
gave the money to a base-bom wretch, a low beggar, to run 
away with my Cynthia % " 

" You are angry with me now," said Eochford, " but you 
will think better of it. I did help Cynthia to marry Marzell, 
but he is no base-bom wretch, or beggar, or anything of the 
kind. He is a thorough gentleman, Mrs. Courcelles, and he 
will make his way in life, and put Cynthia in the position 
that belongs to her ; and he is my friend." 

Linley felt almost proud of her husband's spirit It was 
something new to see him thus stand resolutely up for his 
friend. 

" Your friend ! " Mrs. Courcelles repeated with scornful 
emphasis — ** your friend ! Does your wife know the new bond 
of friendship that is between you, I wonder 1 " 

"Stop! hold your tongue!" Eochford exclaimed; "we 
want no stories and scandal here." 

" Hold my tongue ? You are a polite gentleman, Louis 
Eochford ! I should like to know what language you use to 
your wife when you speak to me in this manner." 

"Pray, Mrs. Courcelles," interposed Linley, vaguely alarmed 
by the whole scene, " don't let us quarrel ; we are both very 
sorry for you — indeed, indeed we are. But we cannot desert 
poor Cynthia. I was going to you this very day to plead for 
her." ^ 

" I pity you," said Mrs. Courcelles, turning towards Linley, 
" whatever your associations may have been ; but it was an 
evil day for my daughter and me when first we saw your face. 
This is what you have brought yourself to with your beggar- 
girl pet ! Do you know where your beggar girl is now ] — the 
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creature who is sister of my daughter's husband \ Do you 
knowT' 

" Then she has found out that ! " thought Linley, and her 
heart sickened within her, little as she yet knew of what Mrs. 
Courcelles really had found out. 

"Mrs. Eochford knows nothing," Rochford interposed, 
coming between his wife and the angry visitor, "and she 
wants to know nothing on the subject. She desires to hear 
no absurd stories, and inventions, and calumnieSi You 
shan't talk in this way, Mrs. Courcelles." 

" You don't mean, I suppose, to push me out of the room, 
Louis Rochford I Have you learned to beat your wife yet 1" 

" Oh, for shame, Mrs, Courcelles ! " said Linley, with gene- 
rous anger. 

" For shame I If you talk of shame, my dear, look at your 
husband. There you will see shame ! " 

" Linley, don't talk to her — don't listen to her — ^she must 
be mad — don't believe her 1 " Rochford exclaimed. Then he 
suddenly turned away and lounged listlessly towards the 
window. He never interfered or spoke again while Mrs 
Courcelles remained in the room. He could not prevent what 
was coming, and he could only await it. 

Linley <fid mechanically look towards him when Mrs. Cour- 
celles bade her. She saw shame indeed, and confusion, and 
futile anger struggling upon his face ; and then all were sub- 
dued into a sort of dogged and desperate composure. In that 
instant Linley knew what was coming. All seemed revealed. 
She now understood only too well the meaning of Valentine's 
equivocal words. The disclosure which Mrs. Courcelles made 
with cool and vitriolic malignity could not be doubted or 
denied. She had hunted down Sinda Marzell, and found her 
installed in a Regent's Park region ; and she found that Mr. 
Rochford had installed her there, and provided her with money, 
and visited her — ^that it was he who had removed her from 
Dripdeanham, and had hidden her from the eyes of the world. 

** It is the brother of this person that you have helped with 
your money to marry my daughter," Mrs. Courcelles con- 
cluded. " You do well, Louis Rochford, not to deny it ! This 
is scandal, and slander, and falsehood, I suppose. I pity you, 
Mrs. Rochford ; but I always knew that he would not care 
for yofu, long. I felt it my duty to warn you — and I have 
done 80 before your husband's face, that he might deny it if 
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he could. You see he can't ! You and he between you hare 
made me very unhappy, and brought disgrace upon me and 
my family — ^but I pity yott." 

linley was as pale as if she had come out of the grave. 
She hardly followed the meaning of Mrs. Courcelles' last 
words, and only looked at her with blank expressionless 
eyes. The room was growing gray in the gathering twilight 
of the gloomy day already. 

Eochford remained near the window, and said not a word. 
Mechanically Linley touched the bell for the servant to show 
out her ill-omened visitor. Mrs. Courcelles made a grand, 
sweeping, comprehensive bow to the room in general, and 
went away with the little muscles of her throat visibly swelling 
and throbbing, and with a haggard look of spite and rage 
which had done their worst and were still unsatisfied. She 
looked oddly like some angry old bird of prey as she turned 
to glance at Louis Rochford, and the ruff round her thin neck 
seemed to preen itself like feathers. Will it be believed that 
Linley for the moment wished Mrs. Courcelles were not going % 
She dreaded to be alone with her husband. She did not 
know what to say ; she did not know what he would do. But 
Mrs. Courcelles was gone, and they were alone — ^the husband 
and the wife. Linley would have liked, if it were possible, to 
go silently out of the room then and there, and out of the 
house, and never see Louis Rochford any more. Something, 
however, had to be said first. Rochford still remained near the 
window. Linley went a little way towards him, and then spoke. 

" Is this true, Louis 1 " Her voice was so low it scarcely 
broke the silence of the darkening room. 

"It's not true," Rochford said, turning towards her, but 
not looking at her ; " not as that furious old woman puts it. 
Of course she puts the worst construction on things — I can't 
help that. Something had to be done with the girl — of course 
it was partly my fault if she was talked about She couldn't 
be left to starve, you know. I — ^I — well, I took lodgings 
for her, only for the time. I was trying to get rid of her, 
Linley — I was indeed ; but I didn't want a scandal, and 
things can't be done all at onca I can explain." 

She wasted on him no words of reproach or condemnation. 
He would have been better satisfied if she liad shown grief or 
passion of some kind* 

" You have deceived me, Louis," she s^id ; " I nevoi 
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thought you could have done so. I suppose you have deceived 
me always." 

** No, Linley ; not always,** he said with faltering tongue ; 
" not always — only this time." 

"Only this time. And that one other time — of which you 
and I know." 

** But that, Linley, that was nothing ; that was folly — the 
folly of a moment. And this, even this," he added with a 
certain eagerness — " this is not so bad as you think, Linley ; 
not so bad at all." 

Linley sighed. She did not care to press him ; she did not 
want to know the degree and depth of wrong. The whole 
thing from first to last had been such a chapter of shameful- 
ness and deceit ! What did it matter whether on this or that 
page a little deeper or lighter the stain rested 1 He looked 
into her face, and saw there no awakening interest in his poor 
plea. She only shook her head as if she would save him the 
abasement of unavailing excuse. 

" Sit down, Linley," he said, gently pushing a chair towards 
her ; " sit down and let us speak quietly of all this. It is not 
BO bad — I can show you — as you think." 

" What does it matter % " she replied, with blank eyes and 
pale cheeks, and she did not sit down. " It is bad enough. 
Our lives are destroyed. We can never be happy again — 
never, never ! " 

Eochford began to grow angry, and was doing his best how 
to spur on his own anger. 

**I am not wholly to blame," he said. *^ You go on as if I 
were a criminal unfit to be looked at I I am no worse than 
twenty other men we know, and perhaps they hadn't my 
excuse. You never cared about me — ^you know you never 
did.'' 

" Oh yes,'* said Linley sadly, " Heaven knows I did ! I 
thought you were my ideal and my hero. I could have fallen 
at your feet once. And even lately I always hoped against 
hope that I was doing you wrong." 

"Well, we weren't made for each other," he interrupted 
petulantly — "I suppose that is the truth of it. You never 
seemed to me to care. You didn't like any of the people I 
liked. You caused Eoche Valentine and me to quarrel ; we 
never had a quarrel before." 

A pain shot through Linley's heart at the cruelty, uncon- 
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Bcious though it was, of this reproach. Then it suddenly 
flashed upon her in another light 

<' Was he your friend 1 '' she exclaimed with a momentary 
burst of not ungenerous anger — *' your only friend % And 
you allowed him to be calunmiated — to be the yictim of an 
odious charge — to be disgraced in everybody's eyes — ^in my 
eyes and everybody's, and you never said a word to show the 
truth ! If that was your treatment of your oldest friend, 
what was I to expect \ I was only your wife." 

"I don't defend myself, I should be ashamed to look 
Eoche Valentine in the face ever again. I only want you to 
have some consideration. After all, I am your husband." 

^' I have never forgotten it, Louis. I would have clung to 
you, and loved you, in spite of everything, but for tlm — this 
was too much." She interlaced her fingers nervously, as if 
endeavouring by the sense of physical pain to keep down 
some passionate outburst of grief and despair. " Look at me, 
Louis, if you have any heart — if you can think of anything 
beyond " — she was going to say " beyond yourself," but she 
refrained from a petulance that seemed unworthy of her utter 
desolation. '' Think of me for one moment ! Life seemed so 
bright, only the other day ! I am not twenty-three, and I 
have outlived everything — love and hope, and — ^and — children, 
and everything ! I have no friend in all the world ! Oh, how 
could you 1 how could you % " 

She now sank into a chair, but not the one which he had 
offered to her. She had utterly broken down, and she covered 
her face with her hands, and the streaming tears forced their 
way between her fingers. 

Rochford rose and walked irresolutely once or twice up aud 
down the room. He was relieved to see her tears. He knew 
that women ought to cry when they are vexed, and that it is 
impossible to do anything with them until they have cried a 
good deal He had seen women in hysterics often before 
this, and as the hysterics always ended in one way, he assumed 
that the result of the process would be the same in this case. 
He was already looking forward with renewed hope to a 
general forgiveness ; and had not only forgiven himself, but 
even her whom he had injured. He put his hand gently on 
her heaving shoulder ; and he was glad to find that she did 
not petulantly withdraw from his touch, as an offended 
woman might be expected to do. He did not understand how 
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little the pangs of wounded self-love had to do with Linley's 
grief 01- her resolve. 

**Come, Linlej," he said soothingly; "let us be friends 
once more, I have done wrong ; I have treated you badly — 
though not so badly as you think — ^but you shall never have 
cause to complain again." 

She looked up with something of restored composure, though 
her eyes were still swimming in tears — and she looked at the 
moment so pathetically beautiful that Eochford could have 
kneeled to her. 

"I shall never have occasion or right to complain again," 
she said quietly. 

" What do you mean to do 1 " he asked with sudden and 
nervous eagerness. 

" I am going away — this very day — I am going back to 
Germany. I will teach — I know some people at Bonn who 
will be kind to me for the sake of my aunts and old times ; 
and I will teach there again — slanguages and music. I was 
happy there once. You will not prevent me, Louis 1 Oh no, 
you cannot be so bad as that, I don't know what power the 
law gives you over me, but I know you will not use it. You 
«;i//letmegor' 

A great groan came from Rochford's very heart. Perhaps, 
if Linley could have seen into that heart, she would have 
thought that all the wrong-doing of his marred and ruined 
life was scourged as with scorpions by the shame and agony 
of that moment A nature that never was wholly bad; a 
heart that at its worst had some fitful tenderness and pity ; a 
pride that was sensitive to morbidness — Oh, how all these were 
pierced by Linley's melancholy appeal ! His wife, whom he 
had taken in her beautiful youth from those who loved her — 
whom he had deceived and wronged ; his wife, whom once he 
thought to have brightened and honoured as a princess — she 
was to leave his house an outcast, driven into poverty and 
toil because of him and his sin ! 

"God ! God!" he murmured. 

Then he turned to Linley : 

" You will not go, Linley — ^you will not really leave me — 
for this 1 You shall not go ! You are still my wife, and you 
shall not go I Why do you talk in such a way 1 Do you 
want to kill me — or to make me kill myself? Linley, we can 
repair all this. It is not too late.'' 
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" It & too late, Louis. All is over. We can never be any- 
thing to each other again— how could we be husband and wife, 
liouis, I will not stay here. Nothing but force shall compel 
me to remain with you ; and you will not use force % Oh, I 
know you will not — yon are not capable of thaV^ 

" You go on in a way to make a man capable of anything. 
Linley, I will do anything rather than this. I will swear to 
you — I will humble myself in any way '*— . 

" Hush ! " she said gently ; " let us not speak in that way. 
Heaven knows how little I should wish to see you humbled." 

" Then why do you talk of leaving me \ Have you thought 
of the shame — the talk — the scandal such a thing must create % 
Don-t you see how it will affect mtl I shall be set down by 
everybody as the worst of men — and I am not, Linley — ^I am 
not ! Don't act like a romantic girL You are a woman of 
the world." 

** No, I am not — I could not be in that sense. My mind 
is made up, Louis.'' 

" If you have no feeling for me," he said with sudden anger, 
" you might have some consideration for yourself. Have you 
thought of the condition in which a woman is placed who is 
separated from her husband 1 How are people to know your 
story 1 Have you thought of what people may say — English 
scandalmongers at Bonn 1 Don't you know how terribly 
defenceless a woman is in such a case % " 

" I have thought of all thi/<, Louis ; and I am not afraid. 
Those who know me will not speak ill of me, and what do 
I care for the rest 1 My life shall speak for me." 

" Speak to any one — consult any one — ask Tuxham — ask 
the Platts," Eochford urged with half-despairing eagerness, 
not even stopping to think of the humiliation of being tried 
by Tuxham or the Platts. 

" Louis, why should I invite any one to judge between you 
and me ? I would not expose you or myself to such an in- 
dignity. Let us, for the sake of the better days we had 
together, wrap this much pride about us, and decide for our- 
selves. I only ask one kindness of you, Loui« — one poor last 
and only kindness. Let me go in peace and as I came. There 
is nothing else on earth that you can do for me." 

There was little or no anger in her tone throughout the 
whole of the conversation. This astonished and confounded 
liochford. She could hardly be said to have felt angry. She 
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LaJ not the least inclination to reproach him. He was not what 
she had ever expected or believed. He had proved to be so 
unlike the husband of her dreams and of her first few months' 
imagining, that she felt almost indifferent towards the man 
who stood before her. He humbled himself, and she was only 
pained. She actually began to pity him, and to forget her 
own blighted youth in regret for his disgrace and humiliation. 
But the idea of living with him any longer as his wife did not 
enter into- her mind. 

Eochford groaned, and besought, and complained, and re- 
proached, and went through all a weak man's agonies of sense 
and mind. At last he fell into a weak man's refuge of suUen- 
ness. 

" At least you need not go this moment," he said. ** You 
needn't cross me in everything, Linley. I don't deserve all 
harshness from you. We needn't make a scandal out of this 
— you don't want scenes and scandals, I suppose 1 If you 
will break up our home "—he corrected himself quickly and 
said, " our household " — " it may be done without inviting 
the attention of all the world." 

" What do you wish me to do, Louis 1 I will do anything 
that is right." 

" You know we have these people coming to-day, and there 
must be a scandal if you don't appear ; and to-morrow we are 
going out. Can't you say to-day that you have to go to 
Germany, and go at the end of the week 1 and I could see 
you off, and go away myself somewhere else soon after, and 
people would only gradually guess at what had happened. 
That sort of thing is often done. Then we should have no 
scenes and scandals. You know I can't stand such things — 
you might remember iliai, whatever my faults may have been." 

Linley looked at him with an almost unmingled sensation 
of pity. Their whole lives were ruined, and he was thinking 
not of the ruin or of its cause, but only of what people would 
say of him. 

" Very well, Louis," she said quietly, " I think I ought to 
do that if you wish it. It looks strange, and wrong, and 
hypocritical, this playing at contentment, and married love, 
and happiness — ^but I am not certain whether it is very 
wrong ; and I suppose I ought not to refuse it if you wish." 

" I do wish it — of course I do. And then," he added, more 
eager to carry his present point than to care for his dignity 
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or hers, "you know, Linley, we have not been on really good 
terms this long time \ we have been only keeping up appear- 
ances these several months ; it will not be much worse now," 

This was almost too much for Linley's endurance. She 
turned round, and was about to vindicate herself warmly from 
the charge which his words so complacently conveyed. During 
these several months hers had been no playing of a part, but 
the generous struggle of a wife to keep alive, in despite of 
all disheartening and deadening influences, the love and faith 
with which she had entered upon her married life. How often 
had she resolutely put her arm on his shoulder in the old way, 
and kept it there, in the hope that the old love and confidence 
might sometime come up again ! God help her, how often 
had she, half unconsciously, repeated to herself the vows of 
yesterday, in the faint hope that their sound might recall 
yesterday's faith, and make it live again to-day ! She was 
about to vindicate herself in warm and perhaps even passionate 
words, when she looked at him, and her purpose died away. 
There was such an air of relief and almost complacency about 
him, he seemed so feeble and even so mean, and round his 
full sensuous lips there was such a quivering of easily restored 
self-satisfaction, that she knew any effort to explain a higher 
purpose would be energy thrown away. What would he have 
cared whether her past demeanour had .been sincerity or 
hypocrisy, so long as it suited him and kept his life quiet 1 

" I will stay then, Louis, for a day or two," she said, " and 
save you so far from the scandal which you dread so much 
more than the" — she was going to say, "than the sin that 
caused it," but she forbore. 

" Thank you, Linley. I do hate scandal ; and you might 
do that much for me, for you must have been partly to blame. 
We were not suited. If you had been different, things would 
have been different." 

" We need not meet too often," she said, with a tremulous 
effort to be calm ; " we need not see each other — ^alone." 

" Not if you do not wish it, Linley. It will be best, of 
course. But we shall have things to arrange. You must be 
provided for. You are entitled to tUdt, I must not allow 
you to be worse off than you would be if you brought all this 
wretched affair before some detestable court of law." 

She only answered with a great sob, and ran out of the 
room. This heartlessness of detail was more than she 
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(Bould endure just then. She ran out of the room, and that 
sob, the death-cry of her wounded love, might have sounded 
the knell of their married life. Eochford and she were 
never alone together, never exchanged one other than formal 
wordf again. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE LAST DINNER PARTY IN THE STORY. 

When Linley had left the room Eochford turned to a small 
cabinet which was standing near his desk in the library, 
and he unlocked it with a nervous, tremulous hand. He 
took out of it one of his recently-acquired secrets. A 
woman's letters, a woman's hair — a phial of poison, ready 
for the worst, in the old-fashioned heroic wayl Nothing 
of the kind — only a little liqueur case. He did not mind 
indulging rather freely in light wines before the eyes of 
everybody, but there were times when he thought that his 
nerves required some stronger steadying power; and for 
some time back he had kept his liqueur case always at hand, 
safely locked up. Neither Eoche Valentine nor Linley had 
ever suspected the existence of this dangerous companion, 
and it was a secret carefully kept even from Eochford's 
physician. Nothing would ever have been known of it, pro- 
bably, if only affairs had not taken rather a sudden turn, as 
they do even in real life every now and then. 

Eochford drank a little of the liqueur, and was resolutely 
locking it up again, when he paused, considered, took out 
the case anew, and drank some more. Then he put it back 
and locked the cabinet, sat down, took a book mechanically 
in his hand, and began to think over all that had happened, 
and to consider what was to be done. The liqueur had 
given him some nerve and courage, and things did not look 
quite so disagreeable as they had shown but a few minutes 
before. He said to himself that he could not have done 
without the stimulant this time ; that he was fatigued and 
over-excited ; and that even a physician, if he knew it, ought 
to confess that his system would receive more harm from 
allowing his shattered nenres to suffer unrestored, than from 
the small amount of harm which the stimulant might bring 
along with its reviving efficacy. 
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On the whole he felt now a sort of relief that, so far as Lin« 
ley was concerned, the worst was oyer. She, at least, had 
nothing more to know. He had had, indeed, some hope lately 
of getting out of the difficulty altogether, and of keeping clear 
of such things for the future ; but since that could not be, he 
was glad on the whole that the irksomeness and fatigue of 
keeping a secret were over. Linley had, after all, proved 
more reasonable than he had expected. She would easily fall 
into his arrangements, he thought, with regard to money, and 
he would provide for her handsomely — as her remarkable 
goodness and patience deserved. He knew it would be useless 
now to ask her to remain with him, and on the whole he be- 
gan to think it better that she should go. He did not see how 
they could ever get on together, after all that had occurred, 
and he did not believe now that he was a man who ought ever 
to have married. His present idea was that if Linley would 
consent, he would leave England with her, and accompany 
her to Bonn, or where she would, then go on somewhere else 
himself, and not return to England for several months. Then 
he could say that his wife was still staying with her people in 
Germany, and so time would wear away.- 

How badly it had all ended, he thought, and how wrong he 
was not to have taken the advice of Eoche Valentine and kept 
out of marriage ! He was not fit for marriage, he now saw. 
It was insufferable to be responsible for one's conduct and 
one's ways to somebody else. The trouble of keeping things 
secret was odious, and it was unspeakably humiliating to be 
found out like a schoolboy. Marriage seemed to make one 
responsible to all sorts of people, Eochford thought very bit- 
terly. Eoche Valentine,. if he were there, would have blamed 
him, and so would Tuxham, and the Platts, and everybody. 
He was tired of the whole thing, and would be glad to go away 
out of England, and live quite to himself for a long time. He 
felt sure he could soon recover his health in a soft climate, 
and with quiet, and away from all these troublesome women. 
For he now lumped all the women up together as about equally 
troublesome to him. He was very angry with silly little sel- 
fish Sinda, who had dragged him into all this disturbance, and 
made him feel ashamed of himself ; and he was both angry 
with Mrs. Courcelles and afraid of her, and he wished to 
Heaven he had not assisted Cynthia's runaway marriage, and 
80 brought the rancour of her vindictive mother on him. Of 
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ftU the women who seemed to be in a sort of conspiracy to 
annoy and plague him, he felt least unkindly towards Liuley. 
She really was so very good, he said to himself over and over 
again ; and he wished he had been better to her, but he wished 
still more that he had never married her. Of course he did 
not now greatly blame himself. On calmer and more cheerful 
consideration he really could see no great occasion for that. 
He had made an experiment in marriage, meaning everything 
for the best, and it had not succeeded — that was all. 

For the moment, what he liked least was the approaching 
evening and his dinner party. It was very uncomfortable to 
have to face Marzell, whose whole scheme of personal ele- 
vation in society would be imperilled by this confounded 
business about Sinda, and who might prove as revengeful and 
unreasonable as he seemed to be sleek and prudent. If he 
could once get the night over, Eochford had some vague idea 
of going to Mrs. Courcelles and persuading her, by all manner 
of promises and inducements and arguments, to keep quiet, 
and let things be arranged somehow. She was so shrewd and 
worldly wise and poor, that he thought she must be accessible 
to some argument or promise affecting her prospects and Cyn- 
thia's, and things might be kept quiet for the present ; and 
who could say what heaven-sent avenue might not open for 
satisfying everybody at lastl But he dreaded a premature 
explosion, perhaps that very night ; and he was not even with- 
out a certain childish fear of Mrs. Courcelles suddenly pushing 
her way into his very dining-room and denouncing him there 
before Marzell, atid Piatt, and everybody. If only the night 
were safely over, and the morrow come, something might be 
done, and then he could get away to a pleasant climate, and 
be very quiet for a long time. But meanwhile the dinner and 
the guests had to be encountered, amid the perpetually haunt- 
ing dread of his old friend Mrs. Courcelles taking the place of 
Banquo's ghost at his table. 

Meanwhile Linley, in her own room, was making her pre- 
parations for the future. When she left Bonn— oh, how long, 
long ago !— a happy and proud young wife, she had brought 
with her the work-a-day dresses and things which she used to 
wear before her marriage, and she thought she would keep 
them always as memorials. These she took out now, and 
arranged as well as she coiild for the tears that their memories 
brought into her eyes. It was like turning over the garments 
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of some one fondly loved and dead. They were indeed the 
garments of her dead yonth and hopa She resolved that she 
woald take these clothes, and none others, with her; and that 
she would have nothing — ^no, not one rag or ornament — that 
Rochford's money had ever bought The little money that 
her kind aunt had promised her would be enough for her, even 
if she never earned any more ; and she was quite resolved to 
earn more, and to lead a life of industry of some sort. In her 
girlhood she had had promptings — ^what girl of intelligence 
and spirit has them not % — which made her believe that she 
could do something in art or literature, or intellectual pursuit 
of some kind, and prove herself more than a mere housewife. 
Now that the housewife business was all over, her mind turned 
with faint hope to the possibility of finding some way of ab- 
sorbing her thoughts and her life. 

" I wonder," she said to herself with a pardonable egotism, 
" was ever any woman so much alone as II When I leave 
England I shall not have a single friend. And I have no 
friend here to whom I could tell my miserable story !" For 
her whole nature revolted from the idea of exposing her griefs 
and her wrongs even to a sympathetic woman, even had she 
such a friend at hand. Turning over her few little personal 
properties and papers, she came on the manuscript of the poem 
which she sat up to write thai night at the beginning of her 
married life, and which, as she then thought, set forth so poorly 
the love and devotion she felt for her husband. She controlled 
her emotions, and read it curiously through, feeling as if 
she were only studying the strange outpouring of some other 
heart She put the paper down and leaned upon her hand, 
and with half-closed eyes saw as in a picture that night again, 
and the enthusiastic young wife panting over her work of 
homage. 

** I wish I had died then ! But," she added, half aloud, and 
with bitterness, " suppose my spirit had wandered back and 
hovered around him, I wonder in what companionship would 
it have found him 1 Come — there's a sermon against senti- 
ment I'll keep these silly verses, and look at them from tin^e 
to time to cure me of such nonsense." 

This little touch of bitterness relieved and strengthened her 
as an inhalation of strong smelling-salts or a sip of quinine 
might have done. Life seemed for the moment too contemp- 
tible to groan over ; and so she went in resolutely to play out 
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her play. Any really spirited nature soou begins to find some- 
thing exhilarating in the prospect of a coming straggle against 
fate and odds ; and Linley felt that there was something ani- 
mating and exacting in the evening's work before her — ^that 
of dissembling her misery and enacting the part of the bright 
and happy hostess. "That much I will do for him," she 
thought. " No one to-night shall suspect anything from me." 

A few hours later Linley stood in the midst of a little group 
of her guests in the drawing-room, waiting for the announce- 
ment of dinner. It was wonderful to herself how self-possessed 
she was. She had offered her congratulations to the runaway 
lovers with as cordial and easy a good nature as though no 
contrast were present to her mind between their married life, 
just opening, and hers, approaching so rapidly to its premature 
close. Cynthia Marzell looked calm, mistress of herself, and 
very handsome. She might have been in the habit of eloping 
and marrying regularly once a fortnight, so entirely unembar- 
rassed and unemotional did she appear. Harwell was a good 
deal more fluttered, but he had a certain modestly victorious 
air about him — ^the look of a conscious conquering hero, who 
yet did not desire to prank himself too ostentatiously in his 
triumph. He seemed a good deal older and more confident, 
Linley thought, and there was something almost patronising 
in his manner to her, founded doubtless on his being now the 
actual lord and master of a woman much taller and grander 
looking than she was. 

Linley turned away almost with a shudder when Eochford 
took the hand of Albert Marzell and offered his congratulations 
and promises, and spoke to him like a friend. It amazed her 
to find that Marzell made no inquiry about his sister. She 
had looked forward with terror to the probability of his ask- 
ing her, and her alone, what had become of Sinda. Had she 
been guilty of some crime or cruelty towards the girl, she could 
hardly have shrunk more fearfully from such an ordeal. But 
Marzell asked no question. Was not his silence still more per- 
plexing and painful 1 Linley did not know that her husband 
had bought, as he thought, a day or two more of secrecy, by 
telling Marzell that Mrs. Eochford's jealousy made it more 
agreeable for all parties to leave Sinda at Dripdeanham for 
the present, and that he had better ask no questions about her. 
To such poor trickeries, such miserable, short-living devices, 
had Bochford's feeble selfishness conducted him at last. 

Y 
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liinley looked at Cynthia — stately, beautiful, untroubled— 
and she thought of the day when she had seen her lying sense- 
less in that very room, with Eochford, in his sudden love- 
ecstacy, bending over her. And now Eochford held Cynthia's 
hand kindly in one of his, and with the other clasped the hand 
of Albert Marzell \ and Linley thought of the morning's dis- 
covery, and she felt impelled to thank Heaven that, come what 
might to her, her part of tacit complicity in such a complica- 
tion of deceit and shame and sin would be over with that day. 
No marriage bond, she felt convinced, that ever yet was sealed 
by word of priest or formula of public official could bind a human 
soul to a life like ih(d. The way shone clearer before her. " I 
have done enough,'* she said to herself, " to play my part as a 
faithful wife, and abide by my husband. No law of man or 
Heaven could ask any more from me. I am free of this house 
from to day." 

Meanwhile the guests assembled, the dinner was announced, 
the company descended and took their places, and the perform- 
ance of the evening set in for Linley. She looked remarkably 
handsome. People told her so, and a passing glance at a 
mirror confirmed the compliment. She had availed herself of 
Eochford's permission, and dressed in black. It suited her 
humour, and fell into the grim humour of the whole scene. 
Her face, flushed with excitement, seemed beaming with re- 
stored health, people said. Albert Marzell was seriously sur- 
prised to see her looking so well, and a little disturbed in hi^ 
calculations ; for he thought to himself that if, after all, Mrs. 
Eochford was going to recover, and not to die, it would be 
better for Sinda to think of some other chance ; and he re- 
solved to take good care that in the meantime she should not 
get talked about with Mr. Eochford. Kindly Mrs. Piatt noticed 
the pink on Linley 's cheeks, the glitter in her eyes, and the 
unwonted exuberance and fitfulness of her. spirits ; and she 
formed good-natured hopes, which she resolved to impart to 
her husband as soon as they were alone (" for my master, bless 
him ! would never notice anything "), and she thought that per- 
haps that darling Linley Eochford was going to be happy at last. 
So Linley*s friends and observers argued of her according to 
their different natures. 

Albert Marzell, of course, was the hero of this hour. He 
seemed to float in happiness and triumph. The Platts over- 
whelmed him with kindness, partly from good feeling to him- 
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self, and partly as if to soften to him beforehand the effect of 
the blow which must fall on him when the disajipearance of 
Sinda would have to be told. He took Linley in to dinner 
and she felt so like one guilty of treachery towards him, by 
the mere fact of what she knew, that she seemed as if she 
must appease her conscience by some special demonstration 
of kindness to him. So the little youth was very happy, and 
began to see the avenues of his ambition at last fairly open- 
ing before him. 

Mr. Oscar Soame, the nephew and heir-presumptive of a 
marquis, was a light-haired, rather tallish young man, who 
was always in ecstasies about everything. He had always 
had plenty of money, and was unconscious of the existence 
of poverty, except among the working classes, for poverty 
with him meant not being able to have gloves and cigars and 
to go where one liked. He was absolutely indifferent to the 
distinction of rank, and would not have understood what was 
meant if he had been told that he was brought there to pat- 
ronise Marzell, in order thereby to advance Marzell's prospects 
in life. He thought Marzell a very clever fellow, and liked 
him immensely. He was always in ecstasies about Linley, 
and thought her tremendously clever ; and she felt a warm, 
half-compassionate friendliness for his boyish, effusive cha- 
racter, even though he was the nephew and heir-presumptivo 
of a marquis. He had attended the Positivist Chapel in Lou- 
don, and had worn the Red Cross of the Geneva Convention 
on many a fearful battle-field, where it was alike delightful 
to him to be in danger himself, and to help others out of it. 

Mr. Tenby was a very different sort of man. Mr. Tenby 
was a man with a big imposing presence, a loud voice, a red 
face, and red whiskers. Mr. Tenby was a philanthropist and 
popular benefactor on principle, as Mr. Piatt was by impulse. 
Mr. Tenby's real name was not Tenby. He was bom to the 
name of Ragg, but he wisely considered that such a name 
would be a considerable obstacle to a man's progress in the 
social life of a civilised city. On the other hand, he had too 
much sense to follow the example of so many people who seek 
in the *' Court Guide " for a commodity of good names, and 
rashly dub themselves Stanley, or Howard, or De Montmo- 
rency, or somethuig of that kind. People always ask, What 
Stanley or what De Montmorency is this % And the real 
Stanleys or De Montmorencys instantly repudiate the other 
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man, which leads to the revelation, under the most painful 
•ircumstances, that his name was only Bagg, or something of 
the kind. The gentleman of whom we speak became simply 
Mr. Tenby, which sonnded well and yet challenged no ques- 
tion. Mr. Tenby had made money, and he did great deeds 
of philanthropy, such as the giving away land for public 
gardens, and ground for churches, and so on, in a splashy sort 
of way, making a splurge, as the Americans say. Virtue was 
its own reward to Mr. Tenby. When he gave away a piece 
of ground for a park or garden, the value of the surrounding 
property rose immensely, and Mr. Tenby was always found to 
have acquired the ownership of the surrounding property. 
But Mr. Tenby was not so foolish as to wait for his kindly 
neighbours to find this out. He always announced it, pro- 
claimed it in advance, and protested that he only gave away 
the property for his own sake, and jiist to make a decaying 
lot pay a good rental, and avowed himself the last man in the 
world to care about doing a public service unless he made 
money by it. Wherefore he was generally set down as an 
eccentric and generous philanthropist, who put on an affecta- 
tion of selfishness in order to escape being thanked. Many 
people who never could be got to believe in Mr. Piatt because 
of his Methodistical unctuousness, and his tpo frequent recog- 
nition of the existence of a Divine Providence, had unlimited 
faith in Mr. Tenby. But Eochford understood Tenby, and 
he knew that Mrs. Courcelles was sharp enough to understand 
him, and therefore he had secured his presence on this occa- 
sion, from which he had hoped so much, Mr. Tenby was in 
the House of Commons, and it was generally believed that he 
was soon to be made a baronet. 

" Strange to find you in town at this time," said Mr, Tenby, 
talking across the dinner-table to his hostess. He had no 
knowledge of Linley*s usual way of passing the winter months, 
but assumed that she would like to be regarded as always 
doing the right sort of thing, "You always go abroad — 
Rome, I think % " 

" We don't go abroad ever," said Linley — ** I mean we don't 
usually. But I have only just come back from Germany, and 
I am going away a^ain in a day or two." 

" Yes, we are going abroad almost immediately," Mr. Eoch- 
ford added. Linley had not used the word " we." 

" Abroad ! Immediately ! We had never thought of that; 
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said the fair Cynthia, turning her gentle eyes upon Rochford 
with the old familiar sweetness, and with the ineffable expres- 
sion on the half-parted lips. 

" Are you going to desert us, Mrs. Eochford, in our peril ?" 
Marzell asked, with half-playful deprecation. 

" I am sure Mrs. Eochford ain't the person to desert any 
one in their peril," interposed Mrs. Piatt. 

"We'll all rally round you, Marzell," said her husband. 
" We'll rally round you, sir." 

" Where are you going to live, Marzell 1 " asked Mr. Soame, 
who would have been equally delighted if he had heard of 
Parklane or Pentonville, and equally prepared to vow that the 
residence was in the most charming neighbourhood that could 
be selected, and to beg for permission to call on Mrs. MarzelL 

** Take my advice, Marzell," said Tenby. " I assume that 
you have nothing, and that Mrs. Gourcelles doesn't mean to 
give you a sixpence. I assume that — I know you won't mind." 

" Not in the least," said Marzell sweetly. 

" But I know it's only mamma's nonsense," said Cynthia to 
Mr. Soame. " She always makes these terrible resolutions, 
but she never keeps them." 

" Of course not, of course not," said Mr. Soame. " I should 
like to know who could keep any resolutions in presence of such 
—such — ah, yes — such" 

" Such charms as Mrs. Marzell's," Tenby interrupted. " My 
good fellow, what do you think Mrs. Marzell's mother cares 
about her charms I Not a bit of it. Here's my advice, 
Marzell ; you needn't take it, you know, if you don't like." 

" Delighted, I am sure," said MarzelL 

'' Take the finest place you can get, and set up for being a 
millionaire. Give out that you have so much money you 
really don't know what to do with it. Then everybody will 
help you to everything, and Mrs. Marzell's mamma will shake 
her purse into her daughter's lap. I've done it — I know — I 
began by assuming the ways of a millionaire. It's the only way." 

" But suppose people didn't believe 1" Linley asked. " There 
are so many things people don't believe in now, Mr. Tenby." 

** Genesis and that sort — ^yes, I grant you ; but every one 
believes in people having money, because we all like to persuade 
ourselves that we know people who have money. Why, I 
haven't a quarter the money people think. If I didn't do a 
good thing now and again in the philanthropic line, I should 
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have been in the Gazette, most likely, years aga But nobody 
will believe it all the same." 

" Mr. and Mrs. Marzell are going to stay here for a while," 
said Eochford in a low tone, " I have prevailed upon them. 
We are going away for many months, and we are very glad 
of the chance of their staying here." 

" Oh, I am so glad," said Linley, without thinking of herself, 
and thereby for the moment forgetting her part in the domestic 
comedy. 

" As if you didn't know before," said Mrs. Piatt, in a low 
voice to her, and with her broad smile. " As if you 'adn't 
planned it all, you dear." 

Linley had already remembered herself, and was already 
much less glad. At first she merely rejoiced to think that a 
shelter should be open for two young and hardly entreated 
lovers. But then she thought of Albert Marzell sheltered 
under Eochford's roof and a sickening sensation passed 
through her. Looking up, she saw that Rochford's eye was 
resting uneasily on her, and she could hardly keep her glance 
from expressing the scorn and anger which she felt 

Meanwhile Rochford's manner was painful and pitiable 
enough to one who, like his ill-treated young wife, could read 
through and understand it. He was always glancing uneasily 
at the door. Every loud sound seemed to appal him. He 
drank wine with alarming rapidity. Linley distinctly saw 
Albert Marzell look at him once or twice in positive wonder. 
He began to talk loudly and fast — a rare performance on his 
part. He once addressed Linley from one end of the table to 
the other with an ostentatious a^ectionateness of manner, and 
she had to repl>. 

" I suppose all married people are very happy, Mrs. Eoch- 
ford 1 " asked Mr. Soame. " I am sure they are — I know they 
are from what I see now around me." 

"I should say they are your only jigmakers," Linley 
replied. 

"Your only — beg pardon, Mrs. Eochford, I didn't quite 
catch," Mr. Soame asked, never having read Hamlet, and only 
once having seen it on the stage, during the Fechter mania. 

"Mrs. Eochford prudently means to qualify her opinion — 
she won't commit herself," said Tenby. " That's a good sign. 
I like that When married people make a great parade of 
their happiness, you may always distrust them. Eemember 
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the Wynvilles, Eochford. You remember them, Soame T 
Man used to sit below the gangway on our side of the House. 
He and his wife always invited everybody to celebrate the 
anniversary of their wedding-day, and read poems and stuff. 
First day I was there, I said they were making such a work 
about their domestic happiness that they were safe to be in 
the Divorce Court before next year. I was right ! He went 
off with her waiting-maid. You remember, Soame ? " 

" I didn't know him at all — ^never spoke to him in my life, 
Mrs. Rochford, I assure you," Mr. Soame protested, eager to 
explain himself out of any acquaintanceship with such persons, 
and much wishing that Tenby would not bring up anecdotes 
of that kind at such a time. 

" Anyhow," said Tenby, "I don't think married people ought 
to make such a parade of their happiness. It hurts us lonely 
fellows. We must be angry and jealous to find people happier 
than ourselves. Nobody wants anybody else to be happy, I 
don't, I know." 

" Oh, come now," Mr. Soame interposed, "that won't do, you 
know; Tenby. You^re always trying to do good for somebody 
by stealth, and blushing to find — ^that sort of thing." 

" One word for somebody and two for myself — that's my 
principle. Piatt there does good for his fellow beings — or he 
says he does," 

"I wish I could do all I ought to do," Mr. Piatt murmured. 

" I wish you could," said the genial Tenby. " Have you 
heard the story they tell of you, Piatt?" 

" I don't believe I 'ave," said that gentleman, " but if it's 
anything good, tell it to us, I shan't mind." 

"I daresay it isn't true," said Tenby, "but it isn't half a 
bad story. A man says that he was travelling somewhere 
northward, and met you and a friend of ours who had just 
been building a church on his property. The man who tells 
the story chaffed him about his religion, and said he — the 
church builder, you know — didn't know the Lord's Prayer. 
The church builder retaliated, and said my friend could not 
repeat two lines of the Lord's Prayer. My friend offered to 
bet fifty pounds, to be given in charity, that he could, and to 
leave it to you, Piatt, as umpire. The bet was made, the money 
put down, and my friend began, * Father of all, in every age, 
Jehovah Jove,' and so forth, and he swears that the church 
builder gave in, and that you awarded my friend the money," 
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" Don't you believe a word of that, Tenby," Mr. Piatt said. 
** There ain*t a bit of truth in it. I hope I am not quite so 
ignorant of religion as all that comes to/' 

'^ I should like to have the point explained a little more 
clearly, please, Mr. Tenby," said Linley, who disliked that 
gentleman, and wished to disconcert him. 

<' I too— I didn't understand it at all," Mr. Soame declared 
gallantly, resolved to be with Linley in everything. 

"I don't think Mrs. Marzell quite understood it either," 
added Linley perversely. 

"Oh yes, thank you," Marzell said benignly, for he wished to 
conciliate Tenby. ** It's excellent, really, is it not, Cynthia % " 

" I am afraid I was not listening," said the calm Cynthia. 
'* Would it be troubling you too much to ask you to tell it 
again, Mr. Tenby 1 " 

By this time, and through Linley's malign contrivance, poor 
Tenby's story was killed, and Mrs. Piatt, who was growing 
very angry, was appeased. 

Then the talk fell very much to Linley and Marzell, and 
the former did her best to keep it up. She brought out an 
extraordinary vivacity, and said any manner of nonsensical 
things that occurred to her. All the time, however, she could 
not but observe Eochford. She knew how strictly he had 
been enjoined to be temperate in his eating and drinking, and 
now he indulged in every course and drank wine incessantly. 
The wine, too, seemed to have lost all power of animating 
him. His sudden spirit had died away, and he sat pale and 
silent. Evidently he was drinking now in the mere effort to 
excite himself. Linley was shocked and alarmed to see him 
act so recklessly. She was about to leave him for ever, and 
yet she could not keep from distressing herself on his account 
" Shall it be always thus % " she asked of herself. ** When 
we are separated for ever, shall I still torture myself with 
thinking about him, and if he is well — if his health is cared 
for ! I know that I shall be of no account to him. " 

" Mr. Soame," she said in a low tone, as she was about to 
leave the table, " you must promise me that you will come up 
to us in the drawing-room very, very soon — ^that you will come 
and bring everybody else. We shall want you, indeed." 

'* In an instant, Mrs. Eochford — give you my word," said 
the delighted Soame. 

** Thank you ; I rely on you." 
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The young man sprang to open the door for her and the 
other ladies. He noted the eagerness and anxiety of her 
manner, and he glanced involuntarily at Eochford. He was a 
kindly youth and sympathetic, in whom good nature supplied 
the lack of intellectual brightness, and he knew in a moment 
that Linley was concerned in some way about her husband. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

" THOU FOOL— THIS NIGHT I * 

There was a great deal to be gone through yet There was 
the talk with the ladies in the drawing-room — which, how- 
ever, was not so vapid as it might have been, for Cynthia had 
something serious to say about her prospects, and both Mrs. 
Piatt and Linley were really anxious to serve her. Oscar 
Soame kept his promise, and the gentlemen soon came up 
from the dining-room, and Mr. Tenby went away almost 
immediately; and Soame, having a vague idea that Linley 
was not quite so happy as she ought to be, was very attentive 
to her, and she tried to make herself agreeable and not to 
break down. Then, when he too went away, Marzell insisted 
with pleasant earnestness, on gathering a friendly council of 
those in the drawing-room to talk over his affairs, and see 
what could be done for him, and how the Taramputty affair 
could be advanced in Parliament, and how Mrs. Courcelles 
and the Bishop could be talked round. Marzell knew perfectly 
well that if you throw yourself on people's goodness, and 
quietly insist on their taking all the responsibility of your 
affairs, somebody will do so ; just as when your hat blows off 
in the street some unconcerned bystander is sure, if you don't 
move, to run after it and bring it to you. Oh, what a hypocrite 
Linley felt all this time I When she bade good-night to Mrs. 
Piatt she nearly broke down. Another word might have 
brought forth an outburst of grief and a full revelation. 

But she held up. She had given her promise, and she 
would keep it Then she had to go and sit with Cynthia in 
lier bedroom for half an hour, and hear all the hopes and 
fears of the latter over again. This was very trying; for 
Cynthia, in all her little perplexities, was so provokingly cool 
and mistress of herself, and so much interested in the arrange- 
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raenl of her hair, that Linley sometimes seemed as if she were 
becoming wild by the mere force of impatient contrast There 
were moments when Linley thought her utmost range of 
earthly hope now stretched no further than the moment 
when she could bid the beautiful bride a last good night, and 
fly to the freedom of her own room. 

At length the night's weary performance was over, and 
Linley was free. She hastened away to her own room, catch- 
ing a glimpse as she passed a mirror on the stairs of a face 
bright, high-coloured, and beaming, but with eyes which had 
a wild and almost shocking lustre in them ; and the face was 
her own, and it frightened her. The impulse was still on her 
of the animal spirits which she had summoned up to her service, 
and it kept her up, as the impetus given to a boat or a bird 
still floats it though the moving power has ceased to act She 
was wild again with the sense of being alone and free, and 
could have sung or laughed, and for the moment she seemed 
incapable of any softer feeling. She could not grieve, or feel 
lonely or alarmed, or care for the future, or regret the past 
All was swallowed up in an overstrained sense of mere excite- 
ment. 

It was idle to think about sleeping: She resolved to pass 
a great part of the night in making preparations for her de- 
parture and her new life. She partly undressed, and found 
herself, to her surprise, humming a tune and gazing at herself 
in the mirror. A whimsical idea came into her head that she 
was like the girl in Fra Diavolo, who dances about before her 
looking-glass on the night of her marriage. " What is coming 
over me?" Linley thought "Am I going madi Is this 
grief or joy, or what is it 1 Does misery show itself in this 
way 1 I am the most wretched and lonely woman on all the 
earth — and I find myself singing a song 1 " 

Gradually this merely unnatural excitement began to chill 
and die away. Linley*s eyes felt dry, hot, and burning, though 
her frame now was cold, and she wrapped a shawl round her 
shoulders and shivered. Then — she could not tell how or 
why — a great dry choking sob came up in her throat once 
and again, and she shuddered all over, and felt that she must 
stifle or faint ; and in another moment the woman's nature 
reasserted itself and conquered, and our poor lonely heroine 
flung herself down prostrate on the carpet, and hid her face 
in her shawl, and abandoned herself to hysterical tears. 
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It seemed to her that she must have remained a long time 
in this miserable state. A sort of mental syncope appeared 
to have taken possession of her. She had for a while no sense 
of time, hardly a sense of place, but she had never become 
unconscious, and had never ceased to sob. Now, as she re- 
covers, she feels intensely cold. The room, as she raises her 
head and looks round, has the appearance of a funeral vault 
to her disordered eyes, and in the soft light of the lamp seems 
to her as though it were hung with black. She is, for the 
first time in her life, afraid to be alone. It must be very late, 
and yet she can see that there is no gleam of dawn ; she can 
see this even as she lies on the floor, for the blind of one 
window is partly raised, and there is only blackness without. 
But the house is all lonely and silent— so silent that when 
a rare footfall sounds on the pavement of the square, it seems 
to echo through the rooms. The voices of one or two late 
passers sound so clear and loud, that at first Linley almost 
fancies somebody is speaking in one of the lower rooms. Sud- 
denly she thinks she really does hear a sound — a strange* 
sound — within the house. It is not like any sound she knows ; 
at one moment she thought it resembled the gurgling of water, 
but then it came to be like the running down of a clock, and 
then, what with the throbbing of her heart and the singing 
in her ears, she was not certain that there really had been 
any sound at all. But again — ^that surely is a noise 1 It is 
a heavy, gliding, muffled sound, not like the fall of any weight 
or body, but rather as if some one drawing a loaded sack up 
some ascent had allowed it to slide heavily down agaia Per- 
haps some of the servants were still up, and were engaged at 
some work. Anyhow, all now was silent again. 

Linley opened her door gently and looked out. All the 
lamps were extinguished except that which burned outside 
Mr. Rochford's library door, and which he always put out 
himself before retiring to the bedroom connected with the 
library, which of late he usually occupied. Mr. Rochford then 
was still awake; and if any sound worth notice had been 
heard below, it must have reached him. All was quiet. He 
evidently had not been disturbed. 

Linley never could explain how the impulse came which 
compelled her to run quickly down the stairs and look into the 
library. Nothing could have been more painful than a meet- 
ing with her husband now, and he must be in the library. The 
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light sho.wed thai he was not in bed ; and if she went down 
she must meet him j and she could not keep from going down. 
She stood at the library door, and looked in, palpitating and 
fearful All the lights were burning. Between her and the 
hearth stood a table ; between the hearth and the table was 
£ochford's arm-chair, now pushed a little back, so that she 
could see it nearly all in profile. Rochford was not seated 
thera A decanter of some liquor, half-emptied, stood on the 
table, and a glass, and a book. Linley felt a vague and name« 
less discomfort, and even distress, at the sight of the empty 
room. It looked so ghostly, with the lights, and the glass, 
and the book, and the chair ; and the famUiar figure not thera 
She clasped her hands in passionate grief over the loneliness 
of everything — everything — and then turned to hurry away, 
fearful now only that Rochford would come in from some 
other room and find her there. But she stopped on the thres- 
hold, turned back, felt as if she could not leave the room yet ; 
then, forced by some sudden impulse, hurried round the table 
and towards the hearth where the empty arm-chair was stand- 
ing. Then she flung herself on her knees on the carpet, 
breathless, wild, without a word, and strove to raise some- 
thing, to remove it — made frantic eflToi'ts and gestures ; and 
at last she spr&ng to her feet, and one despairing scream rang 
through the silent house, and Linley pulled violently the beU 
in the library, and then ran to the bell in the corridor ; and 
in a few minutes bells were ringing all over the house, and 
soon a startled group of servants came hurrying down. They 
found Linley trying to raise, to relieve, to restore to life the 
fallen body of Rochford. For the long threatening had come 
at last. The sudden hand of apoplexy had clutched him and 
dragged him down into the stifling depths of the death-struggle. 
He had apparently thrown away his book, and fallen or glided 
heavily from the chair to the carpet. Perhaps he had been 
endeavouring to reach the bell-handle ; but he had not time. 
The strange sound doubtfully heard by Linley was his fare- 
well to life. 
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CHAPTER XXXT. 

PYRRHIN' CONNUBIA SERVAS^* 

Louis Rochfokd is buried in Dripdcanham. Curiously minute 
instructions were found among his papers as to the place and 
manner of his burial. The morbid horror which he had of 
any allusion to death seemed lately to have impelled him to a 
constant lonely brooding over the hated subject. He had 
doubtless had some warnings which told him that the doom 
he so shuddered at was not far off At all events, the only 
thing he seemed to have concerned himself lately about was 
the manner of his funeral ; and he had left several different 
orders signed and dated, each newer one superseding the 
others. At one time he evidently had become impressed with 
a contempt for all the British and Christian paraphernalia of 
interment, and had ordered that he should be buried at nignt, 
and in absolute privacy, by any two of his friends who chose 
to undertake the task, in the grounds of his Dripdeanham 
house. Once he wrote, with a curious anticipation of a subse- 
quent public controversy, " I wish Eoche Valentine and any 
other friends would have the courage to burn my body, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the finest gentleman the world ever 
held." Much later he indorsed a bundle of these papers, 
" All this is only a sort of affectation. Let me be buried very 
plainly and quietly, but after the ordinary fashion of an 
English gentleman, and near my mother in Dripdeanham 
churchyard." This was the last direction, and this was pro- 
perly carried out. 

There was no written evidence that for a long time back he 
had felt any interest in any other subject We shall see pre- 
sently that he had not for a considerable period taken any 
thought about any final, or at least any altered, disposition of 
his property. No written word indicated that he wished to 
repair any wrong done to Linley or to Eoche Valentine. No 
mention was made in any way of the wretched little creature 
whom he had entangled, and allowed to entangle him in such 
disgrace. There seemed to have come a stage in the gradual 
decay of his moral and intellectual fibre when his easy, soft, 
and sensuous meditativeness could no longer be detached from 
self or made to close around any outer subject 

So he lies in Dripdeanham churchyard, and the little stir is 
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all over. Dripdeanham is restored to the routine of its gossip 
and its grumblings again, and Mr. Piatt's improvements are 
pushing briskly on« Eochford had so long been efifacing himself 
from the interest of Dripdeanham, that it is no wonder if his 
complete effacement was taken with but a languid concern and 
curiosity there. But in Mr. Piatt's house things are different, 

Mr. Platt*s house, which he had christened Factory Hall, 
stood upon one of the breezy heights that made the beauty, 
such as it was, of Dripdeanham. The house was entirely new, 
spacious, and modem in every device and arrangement. Mr, 
Piatt had superintended the building of it, almost brick by 
brick, concerning himself chiefly about having plenty of air, 
water, and gas everywhere, with light colours, doors which 
hung to perfection, and universally ramifying speaking-tubes. 
It must be owned that if it not had so large a portico and such 
an imposing row of pillars, it might almost be taken for a 
small factory. Its internal arrangements had undoubtedly 
been schemed out, unconsciously perhaps, with a view to the 
health and comfort of a supposed colony of factory hands. 
Seen from the deck of a boat at sea, it was liable to be mistaken 
for an hospital Mr. Piatt did not care. It had air, light, and 
plenty of rooms, and it was the sort of building in which ho 
felt sure that he should have liked to work when a boy. 

It was an hospitable house always since ever its roof-tree had 
been crowned, and now — some two or three weeks after the 
closing event of our last chapter — it sheltered an inmate who 
otherwise might have been called homeless. 

Three men were pacing up and down, crushing the gravel 
before Mr. Piatt's hall door. Two were in black — Mr. Piatt 
and Roche Valentine ; the third, Mr. Tuxham, was dressed in 
his ordinary gray walking-coat. 

" I wonder you would do that sort of thing, Valentine," said 
Tuxham, looking reproachfully, and indeed testily, at his 
companion. 

"What sort of thing?" Valentine asked, without raising his 
eyes, which were apparently studying the gravel. 

"That mourning business. What do you give into that 
kind of thing for % Do you suppose you are the more sorry 
for Rochford because you put on black clothes, and stick black 
studs in your shirt front % It's all very well for Piatt He's 
a member of Parliament, and he has to live on the good opinion 
of Mrs. Grundy.** 
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•• It seems only a mark of decent respect for the dead, sir," 
Mr. Piatt began. 

" Why don't you blacken your face too ? You might as well." . 

"It ain't the custom of Christians, Tuxham, as you know 
perfectly weU." 

" People who are really sorry for a man haven't time or 
thought for such mummery," Mr. Tuxham said angrily. In 
truth his feelings were deeply concerned, and he pounced on 
any excuse for expressing emotion somehow. "Jam very 
sorry for poor Eochford. He had his faults; but he was 
always kind to me^ and he never minded what one said to him. 
I knew him for fifteen years, and we were friends. People 
at my time of life can't expect to make new friends. When I 
heard of his death I had no thought of sending for the tailor 
to express my sentiments for me in clothes. What's come to 
you, Valentine, that you could take things so coolly 1 " 

Valentine looked up keenly into Tuxham's face for a 
moment. 

" The truth is, Tuxham, I care nothing about these forms 
myself. I dislike them rather — they oppress me. But I know 
what people here would say, and I don*t choose to give them 
any excuse for gossiping and wondering why Louis Kochford's 
oldest friend didn't put on mourning for him." There was a 
certain coldness or hardness in his tone which did not escape 
Tuxham's notice. 

" Have you seen her yet 1 " Tuxham asked abruptly. 

Valentine shook his head. 

" I'm going to ask now," Mr. Piatt observed ; " at least I'll 
get Mrs. Piatt to ask. I don't know if she'll like to see any 
one just yet, and still — Valentine and Tuxham — I don't like 
to let you go away without asking her. It might hurt her if 
she knew that two of his old friends were here and she didn't 
see them, and she still persists in going away." 

" Going away ? — where ] " asked Tuxham. 

"To Germany — where she has a relative, Valentine 
knows." 

"She mustn't go away. What does she go away for! 
Why can't she stay here among her friends— or live in London, 
at all events ] " 

" She has no place to live in in London," Mr. Piatt said, 
shaking his head. " Nor yet in Dripdeanham, Tuxham — I 
mean, of course^ if she \ron't accept the shelter of those who 
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respect her and love her. Which she won% Mr. Tuxham, I'm 
. greatly afraid." 

" I don't know what on earth you are talking about/* said 
Tuxham. "I wish you'd speak plainly." 

" I'll go and see her — I mean I'll send my wife to her," 
said Mr. Platt^ breaking suddenly away. " Wait a moment, 
gentlemen." 

Mr. Piatt left Valentine and Tuxham together, and disap- 
peared into the house. Tuxham came to a stand. So did 
valentine, with his hands in his pockets, and his eyes fbced 
on the gravel. 

There was a silence. Tuxham coughed. 

"Seems turning to frost," said Valentine, looking up for 
half a moment It was quite a frosty morning. 

"What does Piatt mean?" Tuxham demanded, utterly 
ignoring this poor pretence at changing the conversation. 
" Why has she no place to live in here ot there 1 Is she 
selling off every place 1 " 

" You haven't heard, then 1 " Valentine asked slowly. 

" I haven't heard anything; I am not admitted to youi 
confidences, of course. You aU seem to know lots of things 
that I know nothing abput. A fine piece of business you have 
made of it too, among you all ! " 

"It's no secret, Tuxham. It must be known to all the 
world soon ; but it isn't very pleasant to tell, for mt at least. 
You know what Eochford's weaknesses were, and how he al- 
ways put off everything. Long ago, it seems, he made a will 
leaving all his property, except that in Dripdeanham, to 
Cynthia Courcelles — Marzell — what's her namel — and he 
didn't alter that disposition." 

" But his marriage — you know it must have unsettled all 
that. What happened then % " 

" Yes j we don't exactly know— he must have made some 
mistake, or been taJked into some delusion — we don't know. 
Anyhow, Tuxham, he made another will to just the same 
effect some time after his marriage, and he never altered 

.Tuxham pulled off his hat, and stared wildly. 

" Then, Valentine, look here — I say ! You don't mean to 
tell iM that that empty-headed, long-legged girl, the wife of 
that little humbug Prince Marzell, has the money and the 
house that ought to belong to Eochford's wife 1 " 
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Valentine nodded. 

" They must give them up I '^ 

" Ay/' said Valentine, putting his thoughts, after an uneon^ 
scions trick of his, into Shakespeare's words, " when — canst 
teUI" 

"They must be made to give them up then," 

Valentine looked simply despondent, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

"And this Dripdeanham place 1 " 

" That," said Valentine slowly, and bringing out the words 
with much reluctance — "that, Tuxham, has been left to ma" 

"Thank God !" exclaimed Tuxham ; " that's all right any- 
how!" 

Valentine looked at him for a moment, and then a flush of 
gratified feeling brightened all his face. 

" Tuxham," he said, " give me your hand I Tuxham, old 
boy, if I ever chaffed or vexed you, I ask your pardon with 
all my heart. You are a first-rate fellow — and I always said 
so I I hated to tell you of that cursed will of Eochford's ; 
but you have relieved my mind." 

"Stuff," said Tuxham graciously. "Do you suppose I 
thought you would gobble up the property that ought to be 
that poor young thing's 1 Do you suppose I thought you were 
the Marzell cad ? " 

" But I fear that things aren't greatly the better for all that. 
There are difficulties, Tuxham, that I have been tormenting 
myself with this long time. The thing isn't much in any 
case; for Eochford, you may not know, sold nearly all his 
property here to Piatt, and left very little but the house. 
Still, if she would even have thai.'* 

"Mrs. Eochford will see you, Valentine," said Mr. Piatt, 
suddenly coming out of the house. 

Valentine was not sorry, perhaps, to be relieved from 
further explanations with Tu:diam just then. But his heart 
sank within him strangely as he followed Piatt, and began 
to realise to himself the fact that in half a minute more he 
was to see Linley. He had been longing to see her. Many 
and many a time, since their last meeting in Bonn, he had con- 
fessed to himself that he would give years of his life — ^were 
they worth the giving — only to see her once again under any 
condition, for any purpose — ^for no purpose. And now he 
dreaded to look upon her. There were so many trying things 
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that mast be thought of by both; and some that must be 
spoken. There were so many reasons, he thought, why she 
must dislike him— or at least not like to see him ; and he so 
loved her, and he was so powerless to serve her! All the 
capacity of faithful, manly love that had been stored up in his 
heart so long, and which had vainly sought to pour itself out 
in friendship and in brotherly devotion, had long since rushed 
forth in spite of himself towards Linley — the young wife of 
the friend whose ashes were hardly yet cold in the grave. 

There was a natural quality of sympathy in the Platts which 
seemed vaguely but perceptibly to diflfuse itself through their 
great modern airy house here in Dripdeanham. As Valentine 
accompanied his host through broad and quiet corridors, it 
almost seemed that the daylight moderated its tone, and all 
sharp sounds were softened, out of consideration for the 
melancholy young heart which was sheltered there. The 
servanta crossed the floor noiselessly, and the doors opened 
without a creak. No floor echoed, no board or plank groaned. 
Yet there was no appearance of a formally imposed quiet. 
There was none of the cheerless and rigorous hush which sur- 
rounds the chamber of the sick or of the dead. As they passed 
a hall table the smell of some flowers in a vase aflected with 
strange sudden power of association Eoche Valentine's thrill- 
ing, half-poetic, sensuous system. Some breath that came 
brought back the memory of the old day when they dined in 
Tuxham's breezy room, and the savour of the sea and the 
sunny blue of the sky were around them ; and Valentine saw 
the bright hair, the joyous eyes, and the sweet smile of the 
young wife again. 

And in another moment he was alone with the young widow. 

Well, the contrast was not so great, perhaps, as he had ex- 
pected. There was no broken-down and helpless air about 
the woman who, with firm light step, came frankly to meet 
him. Linley was pale, indeed, but she had for a long time 
been colourless enough ; and her expression had now changed 
into one of quiet resignation and resolve from that of uneasy, 
wistful, and anxious struggle which it lately used to wear. A 
faint colour came into her face as she approached him ; and 
then she paused, and turned her head slightly aside, and he 
heard her voice, and the shock of the meeting was over, and 
Valentine was master of himself again. 

The day was sunny with its frost; and a slantmg ray fell on 
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her as she stood there in her black dress, so that her face 
seemed to shine out of a light golden ether. So at least 
Valentine thought then ; so it renewed itself in his memory 
many times after. 

" I am glad to see you, Mr. Valentine," said Linley, "and it 
was kind of you to come ; but I knew you would come. I would 
have written to you, perhaps, but I knew you would come." 

"I came to see if I could be of any help — if I could do any- 
thing," said poor Valentine, hating all the time the dull and 
Ibrmal words which alone he could think of at the moment. 

" I wanted to ask you a favour," said Linley. 

Valentine's eyes brightened. 

" The last day I saw you — when we met so very unex- 
pectedly at Bonn — ^we spoke of something — and you allowed 
me to believe something which I learned afterwards was — 
only — a generous deception. Mr. Valentine, we may speak a 
little openly— for just this once 1 Or I mean we can under- 
stand each other without much speaking. I know now why 
you allowed me to believe thai. It was to shield your old 
iWendr' 

" It was partly that," Valentine answered in a constrained, 
and one might have thought almost a sullen, tone. " I didn't 
see the use of allowing you to be made unhappy ; and I thought 
perhaps things might come right." 

*< You knew the real truth — then ] " 

" I guessed it — that was alL" 

"You acted generously — but I know how that you always 
must do that. Well, perhaps what you and I know may never 
come to be known to others. I hope so— oh, I hope sa What 
I want to ask you is this — ^is it wrong and selfish to ask it 1 
Mr. Valentine, I ask you to spare the memory of your old 
friend, if you can I Oh, don*t suppose I ask you to bear any 
more blame and reproach yourself ! I don't mean that — I 
would not have you do that ] I would not allow it. I would 
a thousand times rather proclaim the whole truth myself! But 
unless it be really necessary for your own sake, I do ask you 
to say nothing of him,* 

" How she loved him after all ! " Valentine bitterly 
whispered to himselC " Is merit nothing 1 — is worthlessness 
as good as honour and truth with these women ) He never 
understood her or cared for her — ^he treated her basely ; and 
she can only think of him — she cares for nothing else." 
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" You need not fear," he said alond. **I am not likely to 
speak hardly of him now.* 

" You think I am putting an unfair burden on you," Linley 
said — " I know it by your tone \ but I only ask silence where 
silence wrongs no one else. Mr. Valentine, you cannot tell — 
you never could know — ^how much blame I take to myself for 
all that has passed. You cannot know what it is to me to 
remember that we parted in anger, he and I — and that I found 
him dead." 

Her voice did not break down or give way, but there was a 
terrible depth of repressed emotion in it 

" You know how he has left you % ** Valentine asked almost 
impatiently. 

"I know — I could not have wished for anything else, Mr. 
Valentine. It does not trouble me in the least." 

" Do you know that you have nothing — absolutely nothing 
at all r' 

" I have all I brought," said Linley, with a faint sad smile, 
" and all I would take away, Mr. Valentine." 

" Something shall be done," Valentine exclaimed, a thrill of 
his old emphatic and emotional way making itself felt. "These 
people shall not be allowed to carry off their spoils. You have 
friends who will see that you are not robbed with impunity by 
plunderers. I suppose they must have some sense of shame. 
They shall see that you have friends." 

" Mr. Valentine, your words are pleasant to hear. I know 
I have friends. But I must beg of you not to think of this 
any more. I don't care who has my husband's — Mr. Roch- 
ford's — money, so long as I have none of it. I would not 
touch one penny of it. If you like I will swear it to you — ^if 
that would help you to believe." 

" But, good God ! you have some rights " 

" Not over anything that was his. . I will make one other 
confession to you, since you know so much already. The last 
time I spoke to Mr. Rochford I told him that I was determined 
to leave him for ever. Don't think, because I want to spare 
his memory now that he is dead, that I could have consented 
to remain under his roof if he had lived. I tell you this 
because I see now that it is better you should know all, so 
that you may not misunderstand me. Mr. Valentine, I am 
no victim or martyr in this thing. I have no claim on any- 
thing that was Mr. Eochford's, and I would rather perish of 
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hunger than take his money. Bat I shall not perish of 
hunger ; and you may believe me when I tell you that I shall 
have money enough for all my needs. Do take my word — I 
mean what I say." 

*'At all events," said Valentine, "you must have this 
Dripdeanham place, whatever it is worth. / am not Miss 
Courcelles — ^Mrs. Marzell — whatever her name is. I am 
not going to keep what ought to be yours, merely because a 
careless, indolent man put off altering his will until it was too 
late. You know this place was left to me long ago ? Yes. It 
was a fancy of Eochford's mother that the Dripdeanham house 
— ^it was hers, you know — should come to me if Rochford — ^if 
he didn't marry — ^and if he died before me. Of course he 
always meant to alter that, I often urged him to make a 
proper sort of will, and he said he would. But you know how 
he put oflf things. It's all the same, however. I know of 
course what he meant to do ; and indeed I suppose, under the 
circumstances, you might almost claim it in law." 

Valentine spoke with elaborate ease and off-handedness, as 
if the thing were so purely a matter of course that it hardly 
needed explanation. 

Linley shook her head, and said gently : 

" I am afraid you don't quite understand me, Mr. Valentine, 
even yet ; or you don't wish to understand me perhaps. Once 
for all, I will have nothing that was Mr. Rochford's. Oh, do 
try to understand the feelings of a woman! I will have 
nothing that was his — nothing ! I would not have it if it 
were handed over to me by all the wills, and law papers, and 
courts in England. What do I care for legal rights 1 I have 
a right to be free, and not to take on me a burden which would 
fihame me." 

" But you haven't considered " 

" I have considered. I came here with nothing, and I will 
go away with nothing. A woman has her points of honour 
sometimes, Mr. Valentine ! No power in the world could 
make me change my mind in this." 

"Do you think you have no friends'?" Mr. Valentine 
exclaimed. " Do you think everybody is good-for-nothing and 
selfish, because — because some people were so 1 Do you think 
nobody cares about you ? What right have you to make me 
feel ashamed and wretched by not allowing me to do you this 
poor little pitiful scrap of justice 1 The thing isn't worth 
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mucb, unfortunately, but it would make a woman independent 
I tell jouy you shall not treat me in this way ! What right 
have I to Rochford's house while Rochford's wife is living 1 
Do you think I atn a robber 1 " 

" I have shown what I think of you by what I have trusted 
to you. Mr. Valentine, I esteem you beyond any other friend 
I have on earth. I have long done so, and done justice to 
your truth and goodness." 

She held her hand out to him in simple, spontaneous pledge 
of friendship. As he took it — almost reluctantly it might 
seem — she said : 

" And so, Mr. Valentine, I do beseech you, as the one friend 
who ought to understand me best, not to speak of this any 
more. If you would have me think of you always as a friend, 
oh, I pray you, don't ask me to degrade myself in my own 
mind ; and do let me have my way in /Ais." 

He let her hand drop, and turned away. 

" You were always unjust to me^ he said " You never did 
understand me or like me. I can't help it, I suppose it's my 
fault." 

" How can you say so 1 " Linley protested warmly, and with 
tear-sparkling eyes. " I didn't understand you at first, and I 
suppose I seemed unjust to you once ; but if you knew how I 
was tried ! I didn't understand you at first ; but did you un- 
derstand me 1 " 

** Perhaps not," be answered " Lately I thought I hadn't 
understood you at first. Now — I don't know — why do you 
hold out on this wretched point of honour, as you call it, and 
refuse anything that comes from me ? " 

**I am going away to Germany," Linley said simply. "Per- 
haps we shall not meet again for a long time. Are we going 
to part in this unfriendly way? Mr. Valentine, may I not 
always think of you as my friend 1 " 

Valentine had been standing near the window, a little apart 
from her, with his eyes cast down, one hand puUing restlessly 
at his beard, the other thrust into his pocket. His manner 
had become sullen ; he was indeed deeply moved. He was 
torn this way and that way by emotion. It cruelly grieved 
him that he might do nothing for her — and yet he had known 
beforehand that this would surely be her resolve. 

" Are you ofifended with me ? " said Linley. " I so want you 
to understand me, and think well of me." 
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**I think too well of you," Valentine exclaimed, turning 
suddenly round, but not approaching her. "Do you think I 
have no heart 1 Who could see you as I have — how you were 
tried, and how you were not understood — and not think well 
of you 1 No — I can't stop now ! I have tried too long — and 
I might have kept back all this, only for to-day. I love youT' 

"Oh no," interposed Linley, with a sudden start — "that 
cannot be ! " 

" It is, I tell you. I have loved you this long time. I know 
now that I loved you from the first moment I saw you. Why 
should I not say this nov) f I am not ashamed of it. I don't 
ask you to care about me — I know you don't — what good 
would it be if you did 1 I don't believe that a woman is bound 
to care three straws for a man merely because he can't help 
loving her, and says so. It isn't your fault if I love you — but 
I do, and now you know it." 

" Why did you tell me this ? " said Linley, with a stammer- 
ing voice and pale face. "I never thought of this — I never for 
a moment thought of it— I can't believe it now." 

" Can't you 1 Have you no eyes 1 I thought women had 
wonderful perceptions and instincts ! I'm glad I was able to 
keep my secret so well — God knows I did my very best ! Oh, 
yes, I love you ! I never believed in loving a woman until I 
saw you — Oh, God in heaven, how I did love you from the first 1 
— from the time when I would not have confessed it to myself 
for all the world 1 " 

Linley trembled very much, and put her hand to her eyes. 
It seemed to her as if the very listening to such words was an 
outrage against all the world's laws when her husband was but 
newly coffined. Yet she listened with the strangest sensation 
of wonder, terror, and delight. Don't condemn her, ye who 
have followed her story so far, if some sense of delight was 
there. She had such capacity for love, and had been so mis- 

1)rized ! She withdrew her hands from her face at last, and 
coked up bravely and asked : 

" Why do you tell me this, Mr. Valentine 1 Is this a time 
for words like these — if you mean them — ^if you really mean 
what you say ? " 

" If I mean it ! " he repeated vehemently. " Do you think 
I would have broken down in this way, and betrayed myself, 
if I didn't mean it ? Do you think I don't remember that we 
seem standing, you and I — you and I — beside his open grave I 
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I tell you, Linley Eochford, that at this very moment — as I 
speak to you, I can believe I see the pale face of that other 
Mrs. Eochford — my Mrs. Eochford I used to call her — ^looking 
.at me in wonder and anger as she stands there in the shadow- 
behind you ! " 

Linley involuntarily started and looked round. 

" Then think that she w here," Linley said gently, " and let 
us speak no more of this." 

" In a moment — yes, in one moment I'll go and leave you," 
Valentine said hurriedly. "Eemember, I have asked you 
nothing ! I haven't even put you to the pain of telling me 
that any question would insult you at such a time, and that at 
no time do you wish to hear such words from mt. You are 
there before me, and we are alone — and you can't help listen- 
ing ; but that is all I ask you to do — and that's nearly over 
now. Why should I, of all people on earth, igive you pain % 
I have watched over your sufferings these years — and I tried 
over and over again, in my blundering way, to stand between 
you and pain." 

" I know it — and I feel it Oh, pray don't think I am un- 
grateful, or that I ever, ever could forget thiV^ 

" Yes, there is one thing I do ask you,'* Valentine said, not 
minding her words — "one thing only. Tell me you do believe 
me — I have gone too far to exist without that much — tell me 
you do believe me, before I go away." 

"Believe you, Mr, Valentine? Surely I have always 
believed you." 

" No, no," he said with a wild smile and a quick gesture, 
" that will not do. Tell me you believe that I love you." He 
turned on her his eager, burning eyes. 

The colour came rushing into Linley's face, and for a moment 
or two she could not speak. 

" Oh yes," she said at last with a sigh, " I must believe you." 

" And you are not angry with me 1— you forgive me 1 You 
who could forgive everything, you cannot refuse to forgive 

" Why talk of forgiving and of anger 1 " said Linley sadly ; 
" this is too serious and too sorrowful for anger or forgiveness. 
Mr. Valentine, you must believe me in turn — ^I never for one 
moment dreamed of thisy 

" I know it," he said, " and now all is over, and the worst 
is out ! Good-bye, I don't ask you to remember me — and you, 
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Linley, I know, will not indulge in the useless cruelty of asking 
me to forget yoM." 

She could not speak; she did not attempt to speak. She 
held out to him a tremulous hand in token of farewell — in 
token that their meeting was over. He took it in his, and 
bent over it almost with reverence. A thrill went through 
her as she felt that he touched it with his lips. Then she 
heard him go out of the room ; he had gone, and he did not 
know that she loved him. Perhaps she had never quite known 
it herself until that hour; but she knew it now. 

If he had remained another moment — if he had been one 
whit less disinterested and unselfish — ^if he had thought ever 
80 little less of her and more highly of himself, he might 
perhaps have known it too. But he went away believing that 
her heart was still and always had been with her weak and 
worthless husband, and only hoping that, out of that sweet 
and generous nature which he had seen so cruelly tried, she 
might pity his weakness, and his wild sudden outburst of 
passion, and not blame him too much, or put his memory from' 
her with mere unsympathetic condemnation. 

How was it with Linley 1 She was glad that he had gone 
and that she had not betrayed herself. She would have felt 
degraded in her own eyes and in his if, while the marble of her 
husband's tombstone was yet unhewn, she could have seemed 
to yield to one impulse of love. Nature itself would have 
appeared to cry shame on such profanation of marriage and of 
death. She almost rejoiced as in an escape from some be- 
wildering ordeal. But when all was over she felt almost 
reconciled to life, to all the mournful past and the possibilities 
of the perplexed and shadowy future, by the thought that 
Valentine had loved her. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

MR. TUXHAM LABOURS TO DECEIVE. 

The one thing which perhaps had first impressed Valentine 
when he saw Linley was that she looked far less crushed and 
helpless than he had expected. She was indeed almost clear 
of aspect and firm in manner. 
For she had begun to see her way; and when the first 
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tremendous shock was over, that way did not look so bad a« 
it might have been. There came a brief and cmel interval ol 
undeserved self-reproach after Eochford's death, when she 
almost held herself guilty of it She thought with shuddering 
sensation of their last interview, of the scene that preceded it, 
of the resolve with which she had met all his petitions for 
reconciliation; and she could only think that he died that 
same night. But time and reflection, and the cold admonition 
of fact, gradually extinguished this self-reproach. Hochford's 
habits had long been drawing him to death ; he must in all 
probability have died soon and suddenly, the physicians 
thought From the very first it was horror at lus sudden 
death, not grief for him, which had filled her. Not merely 
had she long ceased to love him, she had long. known that she 
never did love him ; that she had only loved an imaginary 
being, whom in her girlish enthusiasm she had clothed with 
the likeness of Louis Eochford. The manner in which his 
will had ignored her very existence, amazing all her friends as 
it did, was a relief to her. It saved her from the embarrass- 
ment and pain of announcing to all around her that she would 
take nothing that had been his. She felt no doubt that if 
Eochford had known the end was so near, and if nothing else 
had come between to distract his thoughts, he would, under 
the influence of his remorse, have done something for her ; 
and since the end was to come so soon, she was glad that he 
had done nothing. So she began to grow calmer and stronger. 
She would go back to Germany and live there with her aunt, 
and until she herself grew old she would live in quiet and with 
books, and try to be helpful to people and do some good, and 
forget, if she could, that she had ever been a wife. The way 
looked gray, perhaps, and cold, but not uncheerfuL Every- 
thing had gone wrong with her since she left Germany on her 
bridal tour \ and now she only wanted rest She wanted to 
be away even from the kind Platts, who were so simply deli- 
cate in their sympathy. 

While the house in London was yet perturbed with the 
sudden shock of Eochford's death, Linley had presence of mind 
enough to go to his desk and take out some packages of private 
letters which she found there. She had a kind of instinctive 
knowledge that some letters would be there which no eyes 
ought to see any more. Many of them were faded and yellow- 
ing ; they were ^*i the handwriting of women, and belonged to 
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3ays when she had no concern in Eochford's affairs ; and she 
burned them unread. But she came on ■ some of Sinda's, 
written quite lately, and these she felt that she had a right to 
read. They were for the most part impatient remonstrances ; 
in one or two places they complained of Eochford for having 
allowed Valentine to turn her out of his house ; and in more 
than one letter Linley read, at first with a start and a positive 
shudder, an emphatic reminder to Eochford that she, Sinda, 
was to be married to him " if your wife dies 1 " " Don't you 
wish she would die ? '* was the blunt language of one letter — 
on the margin of which Mr. Eochford, evidently rather amused 
by the whole affair, as was his wont with human weaknesses, 
had written, " How these women love one another ! " 

A cry broke from Linley 's very heart. It was as if the 
dead man had come out of the grave to insult her. But in a 
moment she recovered her composure, and she read no more 
that day — nor of those letters any more ever again. She 
burned all, and their miserable stories and secrets with them. 
She touched nothing else in her husband's desk or cabinets — 
nothing that had a business look or that was in his own writ- 
ing. But she felt that she was bound as a wife to save his 
memory from shame, and she did so, and thenceforward was 
free. The marriage bond was dissolved ; the responsibilities 
were all over. 

Therefore it was that Linley felt stronger and better on 
the day when she saw Valentine than he might have expected 
to see her. She did not know the new shock which awaited 
her ; but though it had a startling effect, and seemed like a 
desecration of the solemnity of recent death, it was not the 
shock that weakens the fibre and humbles the spirit. To her 
wounded heart it came, as we have said, with a certain glad- 
ness — with a restoration of self-respect. It told her that she 
was still worth something; that life was not so poor and 
treacherous and ignoble a play as it had sometimes seemed. 
*' I shall live on the memory of that," she thought ; and then 
a saying of Valentine's own came back to her recollection, 
" What a fool man is," he once said, " always to be blest ! 
What does he get by always looking forward ? Why doesn't 
he look backl There must have been something pleasant in 
his life — can't he live in that % That is his anyhow — the past 
is always secure." That past — those few moments are secure 
for me, thought Linley. 
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Anything that could happen to Linley must be an anti- 
climax after this meeting with Valentine. Nothing, she 
thought, could try her nerves again — at least for that day. 
Yet a visit from Mr. Tuxham did prove a little of an ordeal too. 

"Good-morning, my dear," said that excellent man, who 
had evidently made up his mind, after patient consideration, 
that the most comforting way of dealing with an afflicted 
person was carefully to ignore the fact of the affliction, and to 
appear as if nothing particular had happened " Good-morn- 
ing, my dear. I am glad to see you looking so well. Seen 
any of our friends in town lately % " 

Linley would have been puzzled to say who Mr. Tuxham's 
friends in town were. So far as she was aware, he only knew 
the Marzells, whom he detested. 

"I haven't been seeing many people lately, Mr. Tuxham, 
as you will suppose." 

" No, no ; to be sure, to be sure. Season's over, of course." 

" My season is over, I think," said Linley with a wan smila 

"Yes, yes, it doesn't matter at all," Mr. Tuxham said, 
hastily interposing, in pursuance of his principle of healing 
action, to prevent her from approaching the painful subject. 
" One time of the year is just as good as another, I think. 
It's all nonsense, you know, that about the season. There 
really is no season in England. One month's just the same 
as another. I hope you're going to make a long stay among 
us now." 

" No, Mr. Tuxham ; I am going abroad — to Germany — at 
once." 

"No, no, I wouldn't do that. It won't suit you at alL 
The climate of that part of Germany is detestable. Don't tell 
me; I knew the place well twenty years before you were 
bom. It never agreed with you, that climate — couldn't, in 
fact, with your constitution. No, no, my dear, Dripdeanham's 
the place for you. For head-quarters, I mean — of course you 
can go about. But, mind you, not yowr place. Take my 
advice, give up that house at once. Don't live there at all 
It's too low. I always said so to poor — I mean I've always 
told you so. No ; what you want is a fine, healthy place on 
a breezy hill — a cottage, or something like that. Very odd 
now, how different some people's constitutions are. I can't 
stand a cottage on a height Do you know that that place of 
mine is killing me— positively killing me % I knew for a long 
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time that something was wrong with me, but I couldn't hit 
on the cause. I've found it out at last Air doesn't agree 
with me. That cottage will be my death." 

"But, Mr. Tuxham, what a pity! That charming little 
place!" 

" It will be my death, my dear. But it doesn't matter at 
all," said Tuxham, with ostentatious resignation 

" Why not leave it, Mr. Tuxham 1 " 

" I want to leave it. I want a year or so of travel I'm 
an old traveller, you know, and now I seem growing rusty 
for want of a tramp. I'm pining for a year or so of travel. 
But I can't have it, and there's an end. Never mind." 

" But why can't you travel if you like 1 " 

"Well, that cottage, you know. I bought the land and 
built the place mysel£ I can't sell it ; there's no one to buy 
it here, and I wouldn't sell it to a stranger, not for a king's 
ransom. I'm fond of the place, and then the people who serve 
me there — how do I know that a stranger might not turn 
them off? I never could be happy thinking of all that. No, 
no. If one had any friends, of course — if people were not all 
so selfish, one might do something \ but who do you suppose 
cares for my comfort 1 " 

Linley began to have a dim idea of the meaning of all this 
elaborate grumbling. 

"You have friends, surely, Mr. Tuxham. What do you 
want them to do for you 1 " 

" Oh, nothing, madam, nothing. Of course if I Aarf a friend 
who would live in that cottage, and oblige me by accepting 
the services of my servants—paid for by me, of course — and 
just keep the place until I come back, so that I might feel 
that I could remain away ten years if I liked, then I should 
be happy. But of course I don't suppose any one would do 
such an act of friendship for ww." 

*'^ I am sure," said Linley, " some family might be very happy 
in that delightful place. Surely you must know somebody." 

" Excuse me ; no family shall live in my cottage. Not if I 
know it Children spoil my walls ) Men smoke and drink 
brandified port all the evening in my rooms 1 Pray, madam, 
don't you know me better than that 1 No, no. I'm a woman's 
man, you know. I only care for kindnesses done by womea 
Now, if there was only some woman,' you know, who would 
be considerate enough to go and live there to do an old fellow 
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a kinduoBS, and let him have a year or two of freedom, or more, 
as things might turn out — ^weU, I should call her a friend in- 
deed." 

He turned his steel-gray eyes with a sudden flash upon Lin- 
ley. His emotional eagerness, and his ostentatious affectation 
of making no personal reference to anyhody, made such an 
odd and whimsical contrast, that when at last his eyes turned 
upon her, Linley felt as if she must either Liugh or cry, and 
she very nearly did both together, 

" Dear old friend," she said tenderly, " do you think I don't 
know what you meani Do you think I don't know that you 
want to banish yourself in order to give me a home, and to 
make me think all the while that I was doing you a kindness 
— ^not you me ? You are but a poor schemer, Mr. Tuxham. 
I see it all.'' 

" Nothing of the sort, ma'am — ^nothing of the sort ! Some 
people think themselves very clever. You women fancy you 
can see everything. Stuff ! " 

" If I wanted a kindness, Mr. Tuxham, I'd come to you for 
it, believe me." 

**No, you wouldn't — no, you wouldn't. Staff, stuff" 

" If I wanted a hbme, and needed to accept such a gift from 
anybody, I would take it from you, Mr. TuihauL" 

" Well, and why the — I mean why can't you do so then 1 " 
Mr. Tuxham exclaimed, thrown off his guard, and dropping 
all affectation. 

*' Because I have a home already, where I am needed, and 
which I ought never to have left, and where I can live. I 
couldn't live in Dripdeanham, Mr. Tuxham, just now — I 
couldn't indeed. Don't press me, my dear, dear friend j its 
memories and its associations would be more than I could bear 
yet. Some time, when these thoughts have worn a little away, 
I will come back and pay you all a visit. For I love the place, 
though I could not endure it now ; and I never can forget the 
friends it has brought me — and you among the best" 

"Then you won't do this for mel " he said wistfully.' 

** I could not do it ; and you will not ask me now that you 
know my reason. If you had a daughter, Mr. Tuxham, and 
she were like me, you would send her away from the place 
and not bid her stay. But I thank you and love you for your 
kindness," and she took his big hard hand in her own. 

"There, there — very well, very well," he said nervously. 
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•* We*ll say no more about it Some day the whole concern 
shall be yours, and whatever I have. / don't make muddles 
of will& There — I didn*t mean to say anything about that ; 
but you know, my dear, I have thought of you this long time 
as if you were my daughter. I couldn't care any more for you 
than I do even if you were. No matter, I'll see you perhaps 
again before you go." 

He now put both his hands, which were trembling, over hers. 

** Good-bye, my dear," he said, " for a while." 

She withdrew her hands from his and put them on his broad 
shoulders, and drawing him down towards her, kissed him. 

" Good-bye,, good-bye," he said again, and hurriedly broke 
away. The steel-gray eyes had tears in them as Mr. Tuxham 
left the room. 

A few minutes after, Mr. Tuxham was striding rapidly 
homeward, with his steel-gray eyes preternaturally clear and 
stern, and his lips set together with a sort of imperial firmness, 
as if he would defy any one to say that he, Tuxham, had ever 
given way to a gleam of emotion in all his life. He twirled 
his stick and smote at thistleheads and tall grasses as he went 
along, and was in fact just the regular old Tuxham, a little 
exaggerated for the moment, to prove that it was really he and 
nobody else. 

He saw Roche Valentine on the road before him. Mr. Tux- 
ham had sight like that of an eagle, and he knew Valentine 
half a mile off. Valentine was lounging listlessly along, his 
head bent forward, his shoulders slightly stooped, his whole 
attitude and walk telling unmistakably of one who finds he 
has no particular motive in existence. If form and motion 
can express anything, this was the walk of a"melancholy, de- 
spondent man. The road ran high above the sea for a while, 
before it dipped down at either end to seek Dripdeaaham 
village. Valentine stopped every now and then and looked 
out to sea ; and once he flung himself down on the bank at 
the roadside, where the frost-white had not yet been melted 
by the pale sun. Then he gathered himself up slowly and went 
his listless way. 

Tuxham stopped for a moment, pulled off his hat, and looked 
after Valentine with a puzzled air. Then he suddenly strode 
forward at the top of his speed, and whistled at the top of his 
breath. A remarkable .change came over the walk and bearing 
of Valentine at the first sound of the whistle. The listlesa 
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melancholy attitude was shaken off; the figure straightened 
itself; the walk became easy, careless, jaunty ; the seemingly 
broken man was all force and vivacity. In another moment 
Valentine looked round, as if by chance, and recognising Tux- 
ham, waited for him. 

'^ I couldn't make her listen to anything," Tuzham began 
abruptly. 

" Nor I," said Valentine. 

" What do you propose to do t ** 

" Don't know." 

There was a pause in the dialogue for a moment 

*^Look here, Valentine," said Tuzham, beginning again as 
abruptly as before, 'there's something in all this / don't 
understand." 

" There's so little in anything," Valentine remarked, " that 
one does understand" 

" Why does she want to leave this place \ Why does she 
not stay where her husband is buried ) " 

" Perhaps the memories — the associations — ^are too painfuL 
It's easy work for you and me, Tuxham — ^we have not lost a 
husband," said Valentine, not without a touch of bitterness 
in his tone and in his heart. 

" That's not it, sir ! You know nothing about women ! 
Don't you know that they are always clinging to graves and 
crying over them % " 

" Not always, you see." 

"There's something bad about this affair," said Tuxham 
vehemently, "Don't talk to me, Valentine" (Valentine at 
this moment was mute, and had been strangely laconic all 
through). "He must have been bad to her — and lately] 
There must have been something to turn her heart against 
him, or she never would leave the place where he is buried I 
I am beginning to have my suspicions, Valentine, I can tell 
you. I wish you would answer me one question, Valentine, 
straight out like a man." 

" Is this a time," said Valentine, " to be asking a man conun- 
drums 1" 

" Stop — stuff ! Did you really know anything at all of that 
young she-devil's disappearance — that Sinda thing? Come, 
speak out, man." 

" I wonder at you, Tuxham ! Do yon want to extort con- 
fessions to be used against me ? " 
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" I knew it ! " exclaimed TuxLam with flashing eyes ; " 1 
found it out at last ! " 

" Found out what, my good fellow 1 " 

" Do you think I don't know that you would accuse your- 
self fast enough if you could 1 You were the scapegoat — and 
she has found it all out I Look here, Valentine " — he seized 
Valentine by the arm and dragged him to the edge of the 
road where it turned sharply round — " what do you see down 
there 1" 

" Many things," said Valentine, " that I wish I had never 
seen before." 

" Yes ; but do you see that little heap of rubbish — there on 
the road below — where they are building the new cottages % 
That heap of rubbish is all that's left of the hovel where Eoch- 
ford's young wife, the very first day I saw her, found that 
girl, half-starved and half-naked, and brought her home and 
tried to make a sister of her. I told her not to do it, and she 
would not listen to me. I told her the wolf-cub could only 
grow into a wolf. I told her if she would warm the snake in 
her bosom it would sting her. Was I right ] Has it not stung 
her 1 God, what a world this is 1 How can anybody stand 
it?" 

" Tuxham," said Valentine gravely, " do me the credit to 
admit that I never said much in its favour. And yet, you 
know, old fellow, you and I could even now, from our very 
thoughts at this moment, bring out something to be said for 
it. It can't be such a very bad place while there is left in it 
one such woman as SHE is." 

" God help her," Tuxham muttered, " and bless her ! " 

Valentine nodded assentingly, but for a moment did not 
speak. 

" One word, Tuxham," he said at last. " For her sake, 
you'll not say anything of this — I mean of anything you may 
guess or think about him 1 " 

" I'm not given to gossiping," Tuxham replied rather tartly. 
" She wishes his memory to be spared, I suppose % " 

" She does. Should you not feel surprised if she did not — 
knowing who she is 1 " 

" I suppose so. Very good ; I shan't talk about it, or about 
anything else. You're going that way, I suppose ? This is 
my road. I'm glad I found you here, Valentine. Good-bye," 

2 A 
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They exchanged a friendly grasp. Each was glad to be 
rid of the other, and each felt that he was becoming too 
emotional, and in true British fashion wanted to hide his 
feelings. 

" He's a good fellow, Valentine," said Mr. Tuxham, looking 
after his friend, and speaking half aloud " Why do things 
always go so confoundedly wrong 1 Why wasn't it he that 
married her 1 " 

As Valentine went his way he glanced along the line of 
brightness which the sun was now making over the trembling 
sea. 

** I wonder,*' he thought to himself, " whether, in the world 
that we tell ourselves is somewhere beyond that light, Louis 
Rochford and she are to meet again ! " 

A day or two after this Linley left Dripdeanham, resolved, 
if she could, to leave its most bitter memories with it, and to 
bear away with her only such kindly thoughts as it would 
allow, and the one wild sweet remembrance. She spoke truly 
in saying that though she could not now endure the place^ 
she still loved it. To some natures even the spot where we 
have been unhappy is made sacred by the very unhappiness, 
and Linley meant some day to come and see Dripdeanham 
again, even as Edmund Dantes returned, after long years, to 
look upon his prison cell in the Ch§.teau d'If. She took silent 
leave of the place, with emotions which were in truth un- 
spoken prayers. 

So Linley Eochford felt towards Dripdeanham. It must 
be owned that Dripdeanham did not return the kindly feel- 
ing. Indeed, it may as well be frankly said that there were 
very few persons, except the Platts and Tuxham, now in the 
place, who cared about her or felt any regret at her going. 
The secluded habits which Rochford compelled her to keep 
up had, among the better class people of the place, been 
universally taken for insolent exclusiveness ; the poorer 
people thought she was a foreigner, and resented even her 
kindnesses, or set her down as mad because she walked alone 
upon the seashore. It would have been a curious study, and 
perhaps a very wholesome correction of historical self-suffici- 
ency, if one could have gone to work to construct a character 
of Linley Rochford out of the comments, opinions, and talk 
of the Dripdeanham gossips. She had lived among them for 
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years, and to many of them had done many kindnesses, and 
this is what her painstaking biographer would have learned : 

" That she was a conceited, saucy, stuck-up young person, 
who, because she married a man ever so much too good for 
her, gave herself the air of a grand lady, and fancied nobody 
was fit to speak to her. That she thought herself immensely 
pretty, but that for our part we could never see anything in 
her. 

" That she was a person of low birth and queer foreign 
ways, who, because she knew she was not a lady, tried to 
affect eccentricity, and never would mix with respectable 
people, nor allow her husband to do so, but only cared for 
the society of a low ill-bred gipsy girl, and of that crazy old 
Mr. Tuxham. 

" That her conduct was perfectly disgraceful, and that the 
way she gave in to her husband, and allowed him to fill his 
house with the very worst of company, and to have his light 
associates at her very table, was such as every proper wife 
must condemn. Such things might be the fashion abroad, 
where of course everybody knows that no wife minds what 
sort of person her husband brings under her roof, but that is 
not our way in England. 

** That she was a hot-tempered, spiteful woman, who ren- 
dered her poor husband's life wretched by her absurd jealousies; 
and that her cruel conduct to that unfortunate Miss Marzell 
was beyond anything. 

" That she had no business to come advising people who 
were old enough to be her mother, and who wanted none of 
her money if she went on that way about it. What if one 
did like a drop of gin now and then ? There were some that 
were just as well brought up as she. 

" That she was a little mad ; but that maybe a little come* 
down in the world would bring her to her senses," 

We do not know whether there is biographical ingenuity in 
the world to construct out of these materials, by any mannei 
of collation, compromise, or balance, the true character of 
Linley Rochford as her few friends knew it. But the bio- 
grapher would not generally be considered very unlucky who 
could collect the public estimate of his hero or heroine, even 
at second-hand, from those among whom he or she had once 
lived. We have faithfully set forth the common opinions of 
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Linley Bochford among the Dripdeanham folks. To be sure, 
it savours, in all its style, of feminine judgment, but feminine 
judgment was very powerful in Dripdeanham. The men were 
either too hard-working or too lazy to have any opinion at all 
on such matters. 

There was, indeed, one other view regarding Linley cherished 
in Dripdeanham. This was by a young man employed as a 
clerk at the little railway station. He had been a traveller in 
his boyhood, having visited not only London, but even Liver- 
pool and Manchester ; and his mind, habituated to the recog- 
nition of the fact that tickets were issued every day for long 
journeys to real places, had ceased to believe that the public 
opinion of Dripdeanham was accepted by all England as con^ 
elusive on every subject. Perhaps it was for this reason that 
he had from the first ventured to judge of Linley for himself. 
But he soon ceased to judge of her at alL Alas ! he wrote 
poems about her in his little bedroom of nights, where he 
lodged, over the com and seedsman's shop, and he thought of 
her in his ticket office all day long ; and when he met her on 
the road or saw her ever so far off, he grew awfully red, and 
fell into a tremor lest she or anybody else should notice his 
confusion. When she passed through his office, going or 
returning between Dripdeanham and town, he would have 
longed to strew flowers under her feet; and when her soft 
kind eyes met his, he felt for the moment in • heaven. He 
devoured Longfellow's "Hyperion,** and especially that episode 
about the student Hieronymus, who so loved the lady, which 
lady thought nothing about him — and he used to repeat over 
and over again to himself that " her name would irradiate the 
gloom of his life, and make the waters of oblivion smile.** 
When he knew that she was gone at last, Dripdeanham and 
its gossip became a loathing to him, and as he could not go 
and fight the Saracens and die, he never stopped his efforts 
until he had procured for himself a removal to a large station 
at Birmingham, where he endeavoured to drown his hopeless, 
unspoken love in the roar of Midland traffic. This was Lin- 
ley's one well-wisher among Dripdeanham folks, and she never 
knew it or knew his name. 
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CHAPTER XXXIEL 

LINLEY % 

Onb beautiful eyening in June, when even London squarei 
were looking poetic in the softened purple of the skies, Mr. 
and Mrs. Piatt were walking up and down the platform of the 
Charing Cross railway station. Their carriage was in the 
great courtyard, and they were evidently waiting for some one 
rather anxiously. Mr. Piatt every noiv and then looked at his 
watch, and sometimes went into counsel with this or that 
porter, guard, or other official, each of whom touched his hat 
respectfully to the philanthropic member of Parliament, the 
great Piatt of Dripdeanham. This, it should be said, was 
some year and a half after the date of the scenes described in 
our last chapter. 

" It's unlucky, this delay,** said Mr. Piatt. "I'm afraid there's 
no chance of our catching that train. Let me see — hum — quar- 
ter to nine nowf — train to Dripdeanham five minutes after nine 
— takes twenty minutes all out to get from this place to the 
other station. I don't see that it's any use our thinking of it, 
my dear. "We must only stay in town to-night." 

"I'm sorry," said Mrs. Piatt. "My goodness gracious, 
master, why ever don't they have one central station for all 
the lines 1 " 

" Suppose we shall get it in time," the senator observed 
thoughtfully. " Things are so slow here, love, and so many 
reforms to try for. I'm sorry for this. I'm afraid she won't 
like being in town." 

" That's what I have been thinking of," his wife rather 
ruefully observed. "She'll not like seeing her old house, I'm 
afraid — and Mrs. Marzell's party this very night 1 " 

"It's very unlucky. I should be so sorry if she felt any 
way uncomfortable with us, love. Should we say anything to 
her about it 1 " 

" I think I wouldn't, Piatt — if she didn't. She won't mind, 
perhaps — she's so good, and cares so little about things that 
other people would give their eyes for ! " 

"There's the whistle 1" Mr. Piatt exclaimed. "Here we 
ara" 

A shrill long scream, a bustling and running of porters and 
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guards, the red eyes of a train seen in the disti^ce, a panting, 
puf&ng sound that deepens and increases till it is like the roar 
of a tempest in a cavern, and the train rushes up along the 
side of the platform. Then it slackens speed, and the porters 
dash at the doors and open them ; and Mr. Piatt peers excit- 
edly into carriage after carriage, and at last sees Linley Eoch- 
ford leap lightly from one a considerable distance off. Mrs. 
Piatt squeezes our heroine in her arms, and kisses her in 
motherly fashion, and there is much shaking of hands. Linley 
is looking very pretty. She is very sedate, for all the momen- 
tary excitement of her arrival ; but both her friends observe 
with especial pleasure that she seems ever so much stronger 
and healthier than when she was last in England. Her whole 
form was firm and vigorous ; she has renewed all the strength 
of her bright youth ; and the waning look upon her face, which 
once used to alarm her friends so much, is no longer there. 
The Platts tell her so with delight while they hurry her to 
their carriage, and their servant looks after her luggage. 

" And yet youVe had a very lonesome life of it," says Mrs. 
Piatt, " over there — and a new trouble, too, to begin witL'* 

" A very quiet life," Linley answered ; " it did me great 
good." 

<* All alone — ^and you didn't see your poor dear aunt after all." 

"Not in life," said Linley; ''she had died just the day 
before I reached Bonn. I don't think I was surprised — al- 
though I knew nothing of it until I reached the house. I 
always felt that when I took leave of her before, it was the 
last time. I was almost glad that I had not seen her." 

The Platts knew what she meant. Linley's last relative 
died without knowing Linley's melancholy story. 

The carriage drove out of the courtyard, and into the bright 
eager streets. 

** You're not sorry to see London again^ I hope 1 " Mrs. 
Piatt asked gently. 

" I have always loved London," Linley said — " since I was 
a child, and knew nothing about it. I loved it as the old 
knights used to fall in love with ladies sometimes — by seeing 
their portraits and hearing of their charms — and I keep faith- 
ful to it still." 

" That's right," Mr. Piatt said cheerily, and feeling himself 
A good deal relieved. 
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Linley looked with interest from the open carriage as she 
passed, and noticed all manner of slight changes here and 
there ; and they all talked very pleasantly. 

" Shall we go round by the other side of the square, Piatt 
dear % " asked his wife in a sort of whisper, as they approached 
the square in which they lived and Eochford died. Linley 
heard the words, and understood the kindly purpose. 

" If you don't mind," she said quietly, " I should like to 
pass by the old house. I should like to look at it again." 

"There's — there's a party going on there, I thmk," Mrs. 
Piatt said. " Perhaps you mightn't like " 

But they were passing the house now ; and not very quickly, 
for they had got into a little gulf stream of carriages setting 
down visitors at the open door of the hospitable residence. 
Linley looked with quiet curiosity at the lighted windows, the 
awning stretched over the door, the strip of carpet on the 
pavement; the pretty ladies, with their fleecy gauzes and 
sheeny silks and bare shoulders, who tripped up the steps. 

"It doesn't look like the old place," Linley said, as if only 
speaking t)ut her thoughts — " I think I am glad of that. I 
am glad I have seen it for the first time all bright and lively. 
I am glad people are happy there. I suppose Cynthia Cour- 
celles — Cynthia Marzell — ^is very happy, Mrs. Piatt % " 

" Oh, dear me, I daresay," Mrs. Piatt answered rather dis- 
contentedly. " Company and money are all some people want 
for happiness, I think." 

Linley was looking so earnestly at the house that she did 
not observe a hansom cab which came rattling across the 
square, and, bound in the opposite direction from that of the 
Platts, and apparently bent on pushing its way, became for a 
moment inconveniently entangled in the wheels of the car- 
riage. There was some backing out and pushing forward, 
and Mr. Piatt leaned from his carriage to see what was going 
on. He very quickly drew back his head. 

In the hansom was a heavy-looking elderly-young man who 
wore a thick moustache ; and with him was a very pretty, 
dark-eyed, brown-complexioned girl. She was talking and 
laughing loudly ; and she gave a little scream when the colli* 
sion became imminent. She too looked up at the house, and 
tossed her saucy head with an air of contempt and defiance ; 
and then she looked down and saw Linley Eochford. Over 
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the bold and bracen face, which bore in some sad indescrib- 
able way its trade-mark on it, there came for the moment a 
shade of something like abasement or at least embarrassment, 
and the wanton dark eyes drooped. Mr. Piatt hoped for the 
moment that Linley had not seen or at least had not recog- 
nised her, but the look of pain and alarm with which Linley 
drew back soon told him that his hope was yain. There, for 
the first time since the memorable night at Dripdeanham, 
Linley Rochford saw the girl whose benefactress she had tried 
to be ; and she never saw her again. 

Mrs. Piatt somehow had not seen her. She had only ob- 
seryed her companion. 

. " I know that gentleman's face, master," she said as the 
carriage, freed at last, drove on — " the gentleman in the cab. 
He looked at yon as if he knew yon. I can't remember his 
name.'' 

" He's a man in the House," Mr. Piatt replied ; "he's in the 
Guards, I believe. His name it don't matter. I don't believe 
he's a very good young man." 

" Here we are at home," Mrs. Piatt said joyously. " I know 
you're tired after your journey, my dear." 

** I feel tired," Linley answered with a sigh — "very tired.* 
In her heart she felt sorry now that she had driven past that 
old house. There was a ghastly significance in the moment's 
meeting that had taken place under its beaming windows. 
She was glad when next morning they left London for Drip- 
deanham, and she observed tha€ they drove past the other side 
of the square on their way to the railway station. 

This little visit of Linley's to England had for a long time 
been planned and pressed upon her by the Platts, and Linley 
herself at last was glad to come. She had lived at Bonn almost 
absolutely alone, except for the company of the kind German 
woman who had been a devoted servant and faithful friend, 
as German servants can be, to her aunt, and who was Linley's 
servant and friend as well For a long time Linley felt as if 
she could do nothing but simply rest All the long strain of 
disappointment and pain, and shame and terror, was followed, 
when the stress was over, by a period of something nearly ap- 
proaching to a prostration of all the energies. Linley was un- 
able to bear up against this, or even to resist it. She aban- 
doned herself completely to it. She was as the broken 
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traveller who feels that he can go no farther, and so flings him* 
self down by the roadside, and has no thought or sensation 
except a vague consciousness of the relief of rest. Had the 
wisest physician prescribed for our heroine, he could have 
recommended nothing better than this. Her soul had been 
wearing away her body. The sort of mental stupor into which 
for a while she seemed to fall allowed her physical strength to 
repair itself by degrees. It is likely enough that had things 
gone on as they were going a ^ year or so before, Linley would 
have justified the fears of her friends, and the hopes of those 
who were not her friends, and would have died in her youth. 
But in the peaceful and lonely monotony of her life at Bonn 
she grew stronger and better day after day, and thus she 
found herself, hardly five-and-twenty years of age, with the 
world to begin all over agaia 

Her first difficulty was to know what to do with herself. 
What is a woman of five-and-twenty to do with herself who 
has neither kith nor kin, who has been married and is a widow, 
and who is too spirited and conscientious to reconcile herself 
to a life of idleness ) Linley found that she had not even any 
occasion to work for a living. Her good old aunts had put 
together such a considerable little saving that it sufficed amply 
for the wants of a solitary young woman of modest and simple 
tastes. But it seemed impossible to make up her mind to the 
prospect of living all her life out in quiet walks by the Ehine 
and solitary readings of books in the lamplight Linley read 
a great deal, and tried to systematise her reading, but it 
seemed sometimes sad and barren work, of which nothing was 
to come. Many a time, as the evening dusk began to grow 
gray around her, she would let her book fall in her lap, and 
lean her chin upon her hand, and think and think — of all that 
had been, of all that might have been, and perhaps even, with 
sudden passionate yearnings, to be instantly repressed, of 
what, but for this or that, might even yet be. Never once 
passed wholly from her consciousness the recollection of that 
last interview with Valentine. But no thought of any better 
thing than memory to come of that meeting was allowed to 
remain in her mind. A woman who has loved and been 
loved, and married and lost the husband of her youth, will not 
profane his vacant place by the thought of another marriage, 
^ut a woman like Linley Eochford, betrayed by youth and 
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enthusiasm into a marriage where no love was nor honour, 
and only released at last by intervention of death from what 
had come to be a bond of shame, may well shrink from the 
seeming profanation of a pure and genuine love by installing 
it in that desecrated abode. 

Let us pass that over. Any one can understand Linley's 
feelings \ it is doubtful whether any one could fairly express 
them. But she began to find inactivity trying, and she was 
glad to come to England, if only in the hope that through the 
counsels of the Platts she might find out some way in which 
an energetic young woman, without incumbrances and not 
forced to work for a living, can profitably occupy herself. 

She had heard noW and then how things were going in 
England, and a little talk with the Platts brought her easily 
abreast of all she wanted to know. The Marzells were busy 
enjoying themselves. Cynthia was a brilliant hostess; her 
husband was a very rising man, although the Taramputty 
claims had not yet been settled or even fairly brought on for 
debate. Albert Marzell had long ceased to be Mr. Piatt's 
secretary, and was understood to be on the look-out for a seat 
in Parliament himself. Mr. Piatt did not see much of him 
lately, and began to think that there probably was not much 
in these Taramputty claims, and that the reputation of having 
the claims suited Marzell better than the submission of them 
to any decisive pubUc test. Roche Valentine had brought 
back his family from Germany immediately after Rochford's 
death, and settled Annie Valentine in the house at Dripdean- 
ham. All this Linley knew ; and perhaps she would not have 
come to England at all but that she dso knew that Roche 
Valentine was in the United States. He had originated a 
movement for the settlement of colonies of English labourers 
in Canada and the States, and he had thrown himself and his 
terrible gift of familiarity into this with all his characteristic 
energy. Mr. Piatt had gone warmly into the movement too, 
but confessed that he was entirely under the guidance of 
Valentine, who had turned out, he declared, a wonderful fel- 
low (" Oh, that he have," added Mrs. Piatt), and would be- 
come a leading personage one of these days. "His name 
appears in the papers nearly every day," Mr. Piatt declared 
with friendly pride — "in England and the States both. 
Valentine has no end of work in him— he works like a tiger I 
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If he wants to make a fortune, I tell him he's just in the way 
of it Get a lot of land in Iowa for a song, settle a colony 
there, and there you are ! But, bless you, Valentine only 
laughs, and asks me what use would be a fortune to him 1 " 

" He must be very happy," said Linley. " I am glad.'' 

" Oh, bless you, he's as happy as can be," said cheerful Mr. 
Piatt. 

"Nay, master,^' his wife interposed, "7 don't think so. 
There's something always on his mind. He's like one who 
keeps rushing about, because if he stops quiet for a moment 
he'll get thinking of something. I've told him so, Piatt dear, 
and he didn't deny it He puts things off in that odd way 
one can't understand. When I pressed him once he only asked 
me if I never heard of the horse that had to be always kept 
going between the shafts, because if they took him out for a 
moment he'd fall dead." 

Linley remained silent, and the conversation dropped. 
There were but few friends whom Linley had to see in Drip- 
deanham during the quiet days of her stay. Mr. Tuxham 
was away in Scotland, and would probably not return during 
her visit, and it may be that Linley was not sorry for her good 
old friend's absence during this first week of her return to 
England. A visit from Annie Valentine was, however, a 
genuine delight to Linley. Annie's fortunes were brightening ; 
her boys were growing ; the Dripdeanham place was a delight- 
ful home for the present — " until," Mrs. Valentine said ear- 
nestly, *' its rightful owner will consent to take the place." 

"You mean me, I know," Linley said. "My dear Mrs. 
Valentine, I never could endure to live there, even if I had 
any claim on it — which I have not. If your children and 
you, and your brother, are happy there, it is consecrated, I 
think." 

" He never will be happy there or anywhere else," Annie 
said gravely. 

" Oh, surely yes ; I hope so — I know ! So noble, so generous 
ft nature, he must find happiness sometime — perhaps where 
he — where we all least expect it for him." 

" If you knew what I know, you would not hope it. Roche 
is a man who never changes. He will never get over this. 
He said to me once, * I have received my death-wound ' — ^and 
80 he had. At least I know he will carry the wound to bU 
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grave. Think what it is for me to know that — ^for me, to 
whom he has been all the world ! ^ 

Annie Valentine spoke with a certain bitterness, and she 
could not keep the tears from starting to her eyes. She was 
a very good woman, but she could not help doing a little in- 
justice to Linley. The injustice was all the greater because 
she did not suppose that Linley cared anything for Valentine, 
and yet she was angry that Linley would not marry him. But 
she did not say how or from whom Valentine had received his 
death-wound She assumed that Linley knew. 

Therefore the meeting between these two women was less 
cordial, perhaps, than it might have been. Mrs. Valentine 
felt as if Linley could not but look upon her as the occupant 
of Dripdeanham with a certain amount of displeasure, of which 
there was no grain in Linley's heart Linley knew that Mra 
Valentine looked upon her as the cause of her brother's pain. 
Still they parted with tenderness, and Linley volunteered to 
pay her friend a visit at the old house. 

Annie Valentine brightened at the offer. 

"I didn't like to ask you," she said. "I thought perhaps 
you would not care to come. I shouldn't have blamed you. I 
wish I could tell you how like a wrong-doer I feel when I look 
at you and remember that We are settled in your home. I 
wish you would think of us as your tenants only — ^that would 
be better." 

" Would it ? Then Til do so with pleasure — and I'll come 
very soon and see how my tenants are getting on. It will be 
a delightful sort of ownership without any responsibilities." 

So they parted with friendly smiles ; and Linley soon ful- 
filled her promise and went to see her tenants. She went 
alone and in the evening. Her good-natured host and hostess 
understood without question that she would wish to enter for 
the first time the old home alone. 

Linley chose the evening hour, because she thought she would 
be less observed in the " gloaming " by the cunous of Drip- 
deanham. The sun had long set,, and the stars were already 
beginning to tremble over the sea. Every spot had its conse- 
cration of melancholy memories. Down by that fringe of light 
foam, which now hardly sounded as it melted upon the strand, 
how many tears of disappointment and grief she had hidden 
from human sight! How many lonely walks she had had 
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there ; how manj hopes had gone out, how many cniel fore- 
bodings had risen up in sight of that gray sea I How full of 
sad self-denial the past had been ! how solitary, vague, and 
purposeless seemed the future! This luxury of mournful 
meditation was becoming too much for Linley. She felt that 
she was not far from tears again by the sea-shore, and she 
quickened her pace to get rid of emotion. 

Perhaps she was not sorry, when she reached her old home, 
to find that Mrs. Valentine and the children were not there. 
They had just gone into the village, but were sure to return 
soon ; and Linley acpepted an invitation to go in and wait for 
them. She was shown into the room where still was the old- 
fashioned piano that had been the first Mrs. Rochford's. Lin- 
ley had for some time dreaded this first visit to the old home, 
and longed to have it over. She had made up her mind that 
she would enter the house just as if it were any other, and 
resolutely think about nothing. But she could hardly accom- 
plish that. There was a great fluttering of the heart as she 
passed the open door of the library, and remembered the day 
when she was called in there that Valentine might be presented 
to her. 

In the room with the piano she sat down, glad to be alone, 
and wondering how it was that there, even there, she could 
think of nothing but Roche Valentine. The words of his 
sister clung to her. She thought of the terrible night when 
she besought him to go away and never come back there any 
more ; and she lived over again the fearful sinking of the heart, 
the cruel severance from all that seemed worthy of respect 
and faith in life, which followed her words. She saw him 
turn away and go slowly from her — and now, if she could bid 
him return, would all be well % 

These thoughts bewildered and baffled her, and she was 
still left alone to them. She got up and went to the piano, 
and opened it, and touched its chords. The evening dusk 
was already giving way to a milder moonlight. The house 
was profoundly still. The windows were open, and the sweet 
breath of early summer's leaves and flowers came floating in. 

Linley sat in the darkening room, and touched, at first 
lightly and as though half afraid, the keys of the piano on 
which she remembered so well to have played one night of 
strange and sanctified recollections — ^the night when first she 
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saw Valentino. It was a soft, sweet evening, just like this, 
and she did not forget that the moon was faintly beginning to 
shine then, as now, while she touched those tremulous chorda 
All the past came back upon her. She remembered how she 
had thought of that first Mrs. Eochford whom Valentine so 
reverenced, and how she had thought of her husband's boy- 
hood, and told herself that she must love him, and did not 
then suspect that the very resolve was a proof that no love 
was there. * She remembered how, a little later in the evening, 
she had seen Valentine lying on the seat on the lawn in front 
of the window, with the moonlight on his upturned face while 
he talked to solitude. Under what sky was he nowl — talking 
or dreaming to what solitude ) Was he thinking of her t 
Did he still indeed love her 1 Was it true that she could be 
so much to him ) was it true that she could make his life 
happy % Oh, if that were so I 

She still played on, in low, sweet chords, but a wonderful 
agitation was in her soul. Since she was so loved, and since 
she so loved him, why should they not be happy % There was 
no purpose of his in life to which she could not bend herself 
with all her soul and with all her strength. Why should life 
be a failure and a blank to them both, if with one word she 
could make it otherwise 1 If he never returned — if he remained 
always in America — if he died there and never knew that she 
loved him ! Linley could almost have cried out at the thought, 
and she felt her heart beat with painful pulsation. She kept 
playing on and on, trying to still her emotions with the mono- 
tonous melancholy of the music. 

She did not know that some one had softly entered the 
room, and was approaching her, until suddenly an arm was 
thrown round her waist, and some rapid words were spoken. 
Linley started in sheer bewilderment of surprise and alarm, 
and sprang to her feet, and the new-comer started back in 
almost equal confusion ; and Eoche Valentine stammered 
oat: 

" I thought it was Annie — and I meant to surprise her. 
€rood heavens, how I have frightened you ! " 

" I did not know you were here," Linley stammered out, 
and conscious even in the semi-darkness that all the colour 
had mounted to her face. 

** Nobody knew it," Valentine said, trying to be composed 
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and easy. " I only got to Southampton this morning ; I camo 
by the German steamer. I never tell Annie when I am com* 
ing until I have come, because if she knew I was on the ocean, 
she would lie awake all night thinking of shipwrecks. I hope 
you'll forgive me — I didn't know that you were here/' 

** No," said Linley, and the dialogue seemed flagging. 

" I had better go and find Mistress Annie," said Valentine ; 
" and ril ring for lights." 

"Yes," said Linley hurriedly, "in a moment." She felt 
that she must say something then and there to which the pre- 
sence of Annie and the lights would be of no assistance. " Mr. 
Valentine ! — ^I only want to say that I am glad you are so 
active, and doing so much good, and — and that I hope you 
are happy.'* 

" I am as happy as ever I shall be," Valentine answered. 
" I don't see why I should be happy — I don't think I want to 
be." 

" Oh, surely yes — and you deserve so well to be happy ; 
and" — and linley began to wonder what she was talking 
about. 

"There is only one way," said Valentine gravely, for in his 
heart he almost resented what seemed her light way of speak- 
ing of his pain — " there is only one way in which I could be 
happy — and I would rather have any suffering than that" 

" Than that— what is that?" 

" I could only be happy by forgetting — ^and I prefer to be 
unhappy and remember," 

"Is there no other wayf Linley asked resolutely, but shame- 
faced and hesitating of speech — "no way of remembering and 
of being happy ? " 

Valentine started, and she could see even in the dusk how 
his eyes lighted with wonder and wild hope. 

" Why do you ask me such a question % " he said in a tone 
of something like reproach. " You know my secret," 

"Yes — but you," Linley answered, in a voice so low and 
tremulous that it seemed but a whisper in the twilight — "you 
do not know mine 1 " 

" Linley, Linley I *' he exclaimed. " Oh, my God 1 is this 
true 1 is this true % " 

She held out her hand in silent pledge of her truthfulness. 
But he drew her passionately towards him and kissed her. 
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** Sueak to her, for in her thou hast all that thou desirest,'' 
says the demi-god of the Greek tragedy when he gives Alcestis 
to him who believed that he had Tost her for ever. Let us 
leave Boche Valentine to speak to her in whom he has all that 
he ever loved or longed for in woman, and who is given to him 
in almost as strange and unexpected a way as if some divine 
strength had wrestled with fate and death and won her for 
him. ** The things that seemed likely/' says the poet of the 
Alcestis, ** are not fulfilled, but Heaven finds the way of the 
unexpected ; and so has this come to pass." 



THE END. 



I'KINTEU BY BALLANTYNE, HANSON AND Ca 
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